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TAMMANY HALL. 


By Warren Taylor. 


POLITICAL organization that 
absolutely controls the govern- 
ment of the chief American city by 
electing or appointing its every offi- 
cer, from mayor to _— street 
sweeper; that in great degree 
controls the government of the 
chief American State, by send- 
ing to Albany nearly a quarter 
of the members of the Legisla- 
ture; that has a powerful voice 
in national affairs, with its ten 
Congressmen, its influence in 
the Senate, and its representa- 
tives high in the departments 
—such is the proud position of 
Tammany Hall at the present 
time. 
Tammany is indeed one of 
the largest and most solid facts 
of American politics. Tammany 
means votes—it had one hun- 
dred and seventy five thousand 
of them in New York City last 
November—and votes, in this 
day of popular government, 
mean power, mean everything. 
One hundred and seventy five 
thousand men, or thereabouts 
—three fifths of all the voters 
of the metropolis — voted a 
Tammany man into the mayor- 
alty, a Tammany man into the 
county clerkship, an unbroken pha- 
lanx of Tammany men into the alder- 
manic board; and sent solid Tam- 
many delegations to the State and 
national legislatures. By a vote of 
nearly two to one New York gave 
into Tammany hands the control of 








her treasury, of her public works, of 
the administration of her laws—of 
her very civic existence. Tammany, 
in current slang, ‘“‘swept the deck.” 





CONGRESSMAN W. BOURKE COCKRAN. 
From a photograph by Bell, Washington, 


Never was there such a sweeping 
triumph, so complete and absolute 
an ascendency. 

Nowhere else in the world is there 
such another institution as the mar- 
velous machine whose central pivot 
is the wigwam on Fourteenth Street. 
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It has taken a century to build it up, 
to elaborate the intricacies of its 
mechanism, to polish its piston rods, 
oil its joints, and grind to perfect 





MAJOR GENERAL DANIEL E. SICKLES. 
From a photograph by Falk, New York. 


sharpness the knives that stand ready 
to mow down its enemies once a 
year. 

Tammany will be a hundred and 
four years old on the 12th of May. 
But the Tammany of today is an in- 
Stitution that its founders would 
hardly recognize as their own. It 
began as a charitable and patriotic 
association, without any partisan 
affiliations. “To connect in indis- 
soluble bonds of friendship American 
brethren of known attachment to the 
political rights of human nature and 
the liberties of the country” was the 
purpose avowed by its original con- 
Stitution, drawn up in May, 1789. 
The words sound like an echo of the 
sentiment evoked by George Wash- 
ington’s inauguration as first Presi- 





dent of the new republic, which had 
taken place in New York only a few 
days before. 

England might go to Asia for her 
patron saint, but the found- 
ers of Tammany would not 
seek a hero abroad; and 
so—the list of American 
saints being limited—they 
chose the Delaware chief- 
tain whose virtues, real or 
mythical, are enshrined in 
the traditions of the abori- 
gines. The thirteen tribes 
over which St. Tammany 
ruled, as well as the thir- 
teen original States, were 
commemorated by the divi- 
sion of the society into 
thirteen tribes, each of 
which had its emblem—the 
buffalo, the eagle, the wolx 
the tiger, and so forth 
The tiger alone has sur- 
vived into modern history, 
and is familiar to political 
cartoonists as the symbol 
of the organization. 

“The exceeding agility 
of this creature,” accord- 
ing to a description of the 
tiger traditionally credited 
to St. Tammany—how the 
worthy Delaware made the 
acquaintance of the terror 
of the Asiatic jungle is not 
explained—“the extraordi- 
nary quickness of his sight, and 
above all his discriminating power 
in the dark, teach you to be stirring 
and active in your callings, to look 
sharp to every engagement you enter 
into, and to let neither misty days nor 
stormy nights make you lose sight 
of the worthy object of your pur- 
suit.” The appropriateness of the 
symbolism is evident at once, It is 
well known that Tammany fears nei- 
ther misty election days nor stormy 
nights during the campaign, and its 
“ discriminating power ”’ is often said 
to be peculiarly active “in the dark.” 

The association kept up the Indian 
analogy throughout. Its meeting 
place was a-“ wigwam,” its officers 
were thirteen ‘“sachems” and a 
“orand sachem,” a “sagamore” or 
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From a photograph by Pach, New York. 
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guardian of its property, a “ wiskin- 
skie ” or doorkeeper, a “scribe,” and 
a “father of the council” ; to whom 
were added the modern function- 
aries, a secretary and a treasurer. 
The first grand sachem was William 
Mooney, an upholsterer of “ credit 
and renown” in the New York of his 
day. The earliest meeting place was 
3arden’s Tavern, an old time hos- 
telry on lower Broadway. Thence 
the society moved its headquarters 
to Martling’s, at the southeast cor- 
ner of Nassau and Spruce Streets. 
In 1811 it had become rich enough 
to put up a building for itself on the 
block above, at the corner of Frank- 
fort Street. The corner stone was 
laid on the 13th of May in that vear, 
with orations and processions, the 





members parading in Indian cos- 
tume with bucktails in their hats. 
The Frankfort Street wigwam— 
which now, with an added story, is 
dwarfed by the huge buildings 
around it—was the most imposing 
clubhouse in the city when it was 
first opened in 1812. It continued 
to be the society’s domicile until in 
1867 it was sold to the publishers of 
the Svn, and Tammany followed the 
northward march of population to 
its present quarters on East Four- 
teenth Street, which were formally 
dedicated by the meeting there of 
the national Democratic convention 
that nominated Seymour for the 
Presidency. The building was 
planned and erected by the Tweed 
ring, and the work was done by the 
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very mechanics who put up the cost- 
ly Court House behind the City 
Hall. ° 

Partisan politics first entered Tam- 
many at the time of the Whisky In- 
surrection of 1794. When President 
Washington denounced “self consti- 

















WILLIAM SULZER, SPEAKER OF THE NEW YORK 
ASSEMBLY. 
From a photograph by the Notman Company, Albany. 


tuted societies’’ as a source of dis- 
affection to the government, the 
Federalist members of Tammany 
thought it their duty to withdraw. 
The Republicans, with Mooney at 
their head, adhered to the organiza- 
tion, which took its stand among the 
so called Democratic-Republican so- 
cieties whence Jefferson drew much 
of his political support. The old 
party name — almost universally 
shortened to ‘ Democratic” since 
the days of Jackson—is still formally 
retained, and Tammany candidates 
for office still announce themselves 








as “ Democratic-Republican”’ nomi- 
nees. 

Thus early enlisted in the strife of 
parties, Tammany began to gain 
power as a political organization. It 
has had its periods of triumph and 
defeat until today it has tle city 
under more absolute control than 
ever before. Tammany achieved its 
greatest notoriety during the days 
of the Tweed ring. It was then that 
its character was so blackened 
that its name became a synonym for 
almost everything that is bad. A 
dozen generations will hardly out- 
live the odium, It is a part of its 
very fiber in the eyes of its oppo- 
nents and of the people throughout 
the country. With such a feeling 
the good that there is in Tammany 
is lost sight of—buried hopelessly 
by the memories of evil. 

Following the exposure and down- 
fall of Tweed and his followers Tam- 
many became second in power to 
the County Democracy, a rival De- 
mocratic organization under the 
able leadership of Hubert O. Thomp- 
son. It was freely prophesied that 
the older body would never recover 
from the blow’ that had been 
dealt at its reputation. To a sug- 
gestion that he should terminate its 
existence, Mr. Tilden replied that 
there was no danger of Tammany’s 
regaining political power, but that it 
might be useful in its original field 
as a charitable society. 

But its political prostration did 
not continue very long. How the 
Tiger has marched to supremacy 
within the last few years may be 
shown by some significant figures. 

In 1879 Tammany boldly rejected 
the Democratic convention’s choice 
for the chief magistracy of the State, 
and nominated a candidate of its 
own—its famous leader, the late 
John Kelly. Mr. Kelly received 43,- 
047 votes in New York City, against 
46,322 for Cornell, Republican, and 
60,556 for Robinson, the regular 
Democratic nominee. In other words, 
there were fourteen years ago three 
political parties in the metropolis, 
and of these Tammany was the least 
and weakest. 
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COLONEL GEORGE B. 


MCCLELLAN. 


From a photograph by Pach, New York. 


Five vears later, in 1884, a similar 
three cornered battle was waged for 
the mayoralty. Tammany came out 
second, polling 85,361 votes for 
Grant, against 96,288 for Grace, the 
opposing Democrat, and 44,386 for 
Gibbs, Republican. 

The same forces next met in 1888, 
and this time Tammany won, elect- 
ing Mayor Grant with 114,111 votes, 
to 73.037 for Erhardt, Republican, 
and 71,979 for Hewitt, the County 
Democracy’s nominee. 

Tammany had beaten its foes in 
detail; it was to beat them com- 
bined. In 1890 the opposing ele- 
ments united upon Scott as their 
mayoralty candidate, but could mus- 
ter only 93,382 ballots against Tam- 
many's 116,581 cast for Grant. 

Nor was this the end. Last year 
Tammany’s triumph was still more 





complete. The tiger not only 
slaughtered its Republican enemies; 
it made it clear that it had swallowed 
its Democratic opponents, The alien 
element of the party had not the 
strength to raise its voice in protest. 
Tammany, with 173,510 voles, was 
first, the rest nowhere—the County 
Democracy and the Irving Hall fac- 
tions completely wiped off the face 
of the earth. 

Tremendous indorsement as this 
may seem to be, if Tammany claims 
the support of the best elements of 
metropolitan opinion the claim is a 
false one. The result was due to dis- 
cipline, organization, and superb 
generalship. There is still an oppo- 
sition neither intellectually nor 
numerically inconsiderable. Hostile 
cartoonists never weary of picturing 
the miserabie plight of Father 
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EX MAYOR HUGH J. GRANT. 
From a photograph by Sarony, New York, 


Knickerbocker in his bondage to his 
tyrant the Tiger. Political theorists 
and students of foreign municipal 
governments declare that Tammany’s 
management of New York’s affairs 
is neither efficient nor economical. 
Nor are these the worst things said 
of it from platform and from pulpit. 
Earnest orators have denounced it 
again and again as a menace to 
popular liberty and a travesty of 
free government. Clergymen have 
arisen to pour upon it and its indi- 
vidual leaders vituperations that 
have startled their congregations. 

It has been so, more or less, ever 


since the Federalists of 1800 stigma- 
tized the Tammany headquarters as 
“the Pigpen.” Perhaps the accusa- 
tions have lost force from their very 
vehemence and their iteration. 

In the somewhat vague disserta- 
tion upon “ Tammany Hall and the 
Democracy ”’ that appeared in a lead- 
ing review a year ago over the sig- 
nature of Mr. Richard Croker, the 
writer scarcely exaggerated when he 
declared that, as a consequence of 
the wonderful tales of the horrors of 
Tammany ruie sent into the rural 
districts, “the trembling country- 
man on arriving in New York expects 
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to fall into a quagmire of muddy 
streets, and while struggling through 
these quicksands he fears the bunco 
man on one side and the sand- 
bagger on the other. Reaching some 
hotel, he counts on being murdered 
in his bed unless he should double 
lock his door. And when no adven- 
ture happens, and he reaches home 
in safety, he points to himself, among 
his neighbors, as a rare specimen of 
a survival of the dangers that accom- 
pany the sway .of a Democratic ma- 
jority in New York.” 

Notwithstanding this view of 
Tammany it has gone steadily ahead, 
overcoming every obstacle in its 
path, heeding not the denunciations 
of the reformer or the pen of the 
caricaturist. 

There is and there has been no 
lack of men of first rate character 
and abilities upon the rolls of Tam- 
many’s membership. George Clin- 
ton, seven times Governor of New 
York and twice Vice President of the 
United States, was one of its early 
sachems, Another was Philip Schuy- 
ler, Revolutionary general, Senator, 
and father in law of Alexander Ham- 
ilton; and another, Samuel Osgood, 
Washington’s postmaster general. 
Further down the list are found the 
names of Brockholst Livingston, just- 
ice of the Federal Supreme Court 
from 1806 to 1823; Daniel D. Tomp- 
kins, also a Governor and a Vice 
President; John Treat Irving, jurist, 
author, and brother of Washington 
Irving; Stephen Allen, who brought 
the Croton water to New York, and 
was a mayor of rare popularity and 
influence ; Churchill Cambreleng, 
prominent in Congress and as min- 
ister to Russia; John Van Buren, son 
of the President; John A. Dix, famed 
as statesman and as soldier; and 
Samuel J. Tilden, the sage of the 
modern Democracy. 

Tammany “points with pride,” 
too,.to such patriotic pages in its 
annals as that which records its 
burial of the neglected bones of the 
patriots who perished in the 
British prison ships of Wallabout 
Bay; the common council’s declara- 
tion of loyalty to the imperiled Union 
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seven days after the attack upon 
Fort Sumter; and the raising in the 
following month of aTammany regi- 
ment (the Forty Second New York), 
which went to the front with the 
grand sachem, William D. Kennedy, 
as colonel. It claims, moreover, that 
it was the first society to-celebrate 
Washington’s Birthday after his in- 
auguration as President in 1789, and 
that it is the only one that has, from 
that date to this, held an annual 
celebration of Independence Day. 

The great cohesive power of Tam- 
many is—almost admittedly—based 
on the desire, proverbially prevalent 
among Americans, to serve their 
country or their city. As Mr. Cro- 
ker puts it, “since there must be offi- 
cials and since these officials must 
be paid, and well paid, in order to 
insure able and constant service, why 
should they not be selected from the 
membership of the society that or- 
ganizes the victories of the dominant 
party? Weare willing to admit,” he 
adds, “that the logical result of this 
principle of action would be that all 
the employees of the city govern- 
ment, from the mayor to the porter 
who makes the fire in his office, 
should be members of the Tammany 
organization.” It is only fair to con- 
tinue the quotation: “If any one of 
them commits a malfeasance, he is 
just as responsible to the people as 
though he were lifted-bodily out of 
the ‘Union League’ or some tran- 
sient ‘Citizens’ Reform Association,’ 
and he will at once find himself out- 
side of the Tammany membership 
also.” It is a fact that the organiza- 
tion is swift to punish detected mis- 
doing. Prompt disgrace and depo- 
sition waited, in two recent instances, 
upon a sheriff who sought a fraudu- 
lent divorce and an Assemblyman 
guilty of indecent speech in the 
legislative chamber. 

The Tammany system of organiza- 
tion consists, in outline, of a general 
committee, supreme in matters re- 
lating to the metropolis at large; a 
district committee in each of the 
thirty Assembly districts of the city, 
generally allied with a politico-social 
club; and.a captain in every election 
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district, who has during campaigns 
the aid of as many lieutenants as he 
can employ to advantage. This 
machinery is that of the Tammany 
Hall Democracy, not the Tammany 
Society itself. The two are in form 
distinct. The Society, or Columbian 
Order, with its sachems and other 
aboriginal dignitaries, exists chiefly 
as owner of the Wigwam, which is 
valued at some three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and bears a mortgage 
of about half that amount. 

Of this property the sachems have 
absolute control. They could, if 
they chose, eject the Genéral Com- 
mittee—the ruling power of the 
Tammany Democracy—and admit as 
tenants the County Democracy or 
any other Democratic body. Some- 
thing of the sort was actually done 
during the exciting faction fight of 
1856 and 1857. The rival leaders in 
that struggle were Postmaster Isaac 
V. Fowler, who had the Federal 
patronage at his back, and Fernando 
Wood, with the municipal patronage. 
For two years no new name had been 
added to the Tammany Society, 
candidates for membership being in- 
variably blackballed by one side or 
the other. On the day before that 
on which Buchanan was elected to 
the Presidency there was a monthly 
meeting of the association. While 
Wood’s adherents were busy in their 
districts, preparing for the morrow’s 
election, and not expecting any busi- 
ness of importance at the Wigwam, 
Fowler’s partisans, keeping their 
plans secret, appeared there in force, 
formed a quorum, and ran in forty 
new members. With the aid of these, 
at the next annual election in April, 
1857, Fowler elected a new board of 
sachems, who expelled the existing 


. General Committee from the Wig- 


wam, and admitted a new one creat- 
ed for the occasion. 

The latest attempt to “capture” 
the sachems occurred in 1880, when 
a faction opposed to the rule of John 
Kelly made an unsuccessful effort to 
oust him and his adherents. 

There is no provision for the ex- 
pulsion of men once admitted to the 
Tammany Society. Hence it happens 
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that a considerable number of Re- 
publicans are among its older mem- 
bers. 

Of some of the men under whose 
leadership Tammany has reached its 
present marvelous political strength, 
portraits appear on these pages. 
First and foremost in his services to 
the organization is Richard Croker, 
who has been its recognized leader 
since the death of John Kelly. Next, 
probably, is Mayor Gilroy, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Croker as grand sachem, 
and whose tenure of the office will 
have ended a few days before this 
reaches the reader. A portrait of 
Mr. Gilroy was given in MUNSEy’s 
MAGAZINE for last December. His 
predecessor in the mayoralty, Hugh 
J. Grant, is still a sachem, but is said 
to be “ out of politics.” 

William Sulzer, speaker of the As- 
sembly, is a representative member 
of the Tammany delegation at Al- 
bany. He is young—Tammany is 
fond of young men—energetic, loyal 
to the organization, and a capable 
performer of the responsible duties 
of his post. 

At Washington there sits in the 
national Congress one of Tammany’s 
most warlike sachems in the person 
of Bourke Cockran. His oratorical 
powers are too well known to need 
mention, and if Mr. Croker is the 
Warwick of Tammany, Mr. Cockran 
may certainly be termed its Demos- 
thenes. 

Tammany votes last year returned 
General Sickles to the national legis- 
lature, which he first entered in 1856, 
At Gettysburg, where General Sickles 
lost a leg, the corps he commanded 
was largely composed of New York 
City regiments, in raising which 
Tammany did its share; and it was 
he who went to that historic battle- 
field two years ago to dedicate the 
monument erected there to the dead 
of the Forty Second New York. 

The prestige of war memories is a 
birthright of Colonel George B. 


‘McClellan, who was elected last No- 


vember to the presidency of the 
common council by the largest vote 
cast for any candidate of his party. 
General McClellan’s son is a young 





























man whose political prospects are 
certainly flattering. 

The Catholic Church furnishes the 
best example of masterful organiza- 
tion in the world. Next to this 
stands Tammany. It is broadly 
based on the great mass of the voting 
population of the metropolis. Its 
system and methods are precisely 
fitted to the average level of that 
population; they are no better and 
no worse. It is an institution that 
would have no place in an ideal civic 
government; but it is one that under- 
stands fine political manipulation, 
and it does not hesitate to make use 
of any element that brings it voters. 
It has ways of raising vast sums of 
money which it spends freely in 
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organization and rewards. The 
liquor saloons are the stronghold of 
Tammany among the people. Every 
district has its training school, and 
it is the ambition of young men to 
work up to a position of influence 
and power in their district. The 
men who show the greatest genius 
for managing in their wards are 
made officers in the main body. 

With the grip that Tammany now 
has on the metropolis it is not likely 
to lose its power very soon. Denun- 
ciation counts for naught beside the 
power it wields. Untilan organiza- 
tion vastly superior to anything that 
has ever opposed Tammany shall be 
brought into the field, Tammany is 
likely to continue in power. 





OUR DEAD HEROES. 
(May 30.) 


FounpD high on the hill, in the valley, 
And dotting the green meadowed plain, 
Today let us solemnly rally, 
To deck the fair graves of the slain. 


While duty and valor men cherish, 
While devotion is dear to the race, 
In no age shall their memory perish, 
In our hearts it must hold the first place. 


The light lit to beacon all ages, 

When threatened, ’twas theirs to restore ; 
Unequaled on history’s page is 

The soul stirring record they bore. 


Bring garlands, twine wreaths and fair flowers, 
Bring the flag that they died to uphold ; 

In the splendor of May be it ours 
To see their great story retold. 


For the freedom which Washington founded, 
The law that blends justice with peace, 
Through them won a future unbounded, 
A triumph that cannot decrease. 


The cycle of years that has vanished 
But deepens our love for their deeds ; 
The smoke of their battles is banished, 
But ’tis Time—not their fame—that recedes. 





Joel Benton. 














A LITTLE DINNER. 
By Richard Mace. 


. I WAS so awfully glad to find I 
had an old friend to go out 
with. What on earth have you been 
doing with yourself all these months? 
Every once in a while I’ve wondered 
what had gone wrong with the world 
—what I missed; and then I’ve 
turned around and found that your 
place was empty. You needn't be at 
all flattered. It’s a plain statement of 
fact. We old ladies are creatures of 
habit, and miss old friends. Don’t 
you think thirty two very old? I 
can afford to mention my age to you, 
because you know it already. Iam 
not usually so candid. But ever since 
you and Laura Bonselle and I played 
together as children, there have been 
precious few of our secrets you 
haven’t come into possession of, 

“New York has gone on in the 
same old way—not much new. The 
new face down the table? Oh! I 
supposed you knew all about that. 
I supposed you knew what we were 
here for. There was a general con- 
sciousness in the atmosphere of the 
drawingroom, before we came out 
to dinner, that told me it was an open 
secret. Why, that is Mrs. Gwinn, 
George Bonselle’s latest. George is 
just as flirtatious as he ever was, but 
really—I don’t wonder you are look- 
ing surprised—this is rather out of 
the ordinary. 

“Laura said yesterday that, criti- 
cally speaking, she regarded Mrs. 
Gwinn as rather a pretty woman; 
picturesque, and all that sort of 
thing. Now I don’t. I never did 
admire that heavy type. She looks 
stupid to me. Laura can afford to 
admire those dark, broad women, she 
is so slim and fair herself. Jsn't 
Laura pretty this winter! I never 
saw her more—what shall I call it ?— 
exquisite. She and George make a 
beautiful pair. Isn’t it ashame they 


are not compatible? Do you know, 
sometimes I have thought that she 
might be in love with her husband 
after all; but then—if she were, 
what’s to prevent there being a recon- 
ciliation? She certainly scorns the 
idea of such a woman as Mrs. Gwinn 
being a rival; that is conclusively 
proven by her having her here to- 
night. 

“You see, it was like this: Laura. 
came into my house one morning 
about a week ago. I wasn’t up. I 
like to live up to my privileges as a 
widow. It is wonderfully comfort- 
ing to have your breakfast at any 
hour you like. Laura came in and 
sat down on the side of my bed— 
mercy! I’ll have to talk lower. Old 
Rufus King over there is pricking up. 
his éars. 

“Laura was looking so sweet and 
fresh and spring-like in her gray 
gown and violets. Look at her now,, 
doesn’t she look like an angel at the 
head of the table ?—all in that white, 
with the flowers and candles about 
her. 

“As I was saying, she looked so 
sweet and sort of lovable, that I 
wanted to kiss’ her. It seemed the 
height of inconsistency for her to 
begin telling me about her husband 
being in love with another woman. 
But do you know, I believe half that 
indifference is assumed. I don’t be- 
lieve Laura Bonselle and her hus- 
band have ever had any distinct 
quarrel. I believe that some engross- 
ment of one or the other made a lit- 
tle rift in their daily life together, 
one day years ago, and they have 
gone on growing farther and farther 
away from each other.’ Laura has 
never told me anything about it, and 
it’s my belief that there is nothing 
specific to tell. 

“If George Bonselle were to lose 

















his money, or something of that sort, 
it’s my belief that the whole thing 
would be made up; but I suppose, 
as it is, they will go their own roads, 
and George will pick up odd people, 
and Laura will sweetly try to make 
them presentable, so that George 
will be countenanced. 

“Well, that morning Laura said, 
‘George is getting talked about 
again.’ 

“¢Who is it this time?’ I queried. 
‘I thought he had about gone through 
the list of our acquaintances,’ 

“¢Tt is a Mrs. Gwinn,’ Laura said, 
‘a woman from the West. It seems 
her husband was interested in some 
of George’s Western ventures. When 
they came on to New York, George 
met them, and went about with them, 
and since her husband has gone 
away, George has kept up his atten- 
tions. She never has missed me, but 
other people are doing it. There 
isn’t anything left for me to do, but 
to go and see her.’ 

“<*Tjid George ask you to?’ I in- 
quired. ; 

“*No,’ said she. ‘He never has 
mentioned the name to me, but I am 
going to see her.’ 

“* Do,’ said I, ‘and ask her to din- 
ner.’ 

“So here we are. Mrs. Gwinn 
doesn’t look very happy, does she? 
Mary Bonselle is sitting just opposite. 
Her brother’s ‘affairs’ are an endless 
source of amusement to her, and I'll 
wager she is talking over poor Mrs. 
Gwinne’s head, just tantalizing her 
by keeping out of reach, I know 
Mary’s little ways with a stranger. 
There goes Laura’s signal. Well, I 
certainly have enjoyed your talk. 
Come to me in the parlor presently 
and I’ll tell you all the news.” 

Mrs. Martin rustled softly out, 
calm, placid, smiling, cool, and gra- 
cious. Mrs. Gwinn, large and a little 
flushed, went just before her. There 
was no answering look in Mrs. 


Martin’s eyes as they met those of 
the Western woman. 

Mrs. Gwinn was uncomfortable. 
She had not been too much elated 
when she received Mrs. Bonselle’s 
dinner invitation. 


She knew that 
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Mrs. Bonselle was what she herself 
called a “swell,” but she had put 
the attention down as another bit of 
deference to John Gwinn’s money, 
and she was accustomed to that. 
Since she arrived here she had felt 
uneasy in a way she did not under- 
stand. The black lace gown she had 
worn seemed frumpy by the side of 
these wonderful toilets of curious 
brocades, and strange combinations 
of lace and satin. The diamond 
necklace that had seemed so brilliant 
before she started looked common- 
place. Her gloves were not exactly 
the right length, and her hair seemed 
heavy on her head. 

She hadn’t understood half they 
had all been talking about. The 
conversation seemed so trifling and 
silly, and yet it had a sort of smart- 
ness that was as crisp as a new rib- 
bon. She knew any number of funny 
Western stories, but there hadn’t 
seemed to be any place to tell one, 
She rather shivered at the thought 
of telling one in that company. She 
could see their polite smiles now. 

Mrs. Bonselle, who looked to her 
like nothing but aslip of a girl, came 
over and sat down beside her. Mrs. 
Gwinn’s heart was in a ferment of 
angry rage. Patronized by any New 
York woman? Not she! She an- 
swered in monosyllables. 

Did she enjoy New York, Mrs. 
Bonselle asked ? 

“Not very much,” Mrs. Gwinn 
said. “She don't ask that New Or- 
leans woman if she likes New York,” 
she added, to herself. ‘She is tell- 
ing them some stupid tale about 
catching fish in an old negro’s boat 
down on some river. The story don’t 
seem to have any point, but they are 
all laughing at it. I have always 
heard that New York society people 
had no sense, and now I know it;” 
and Mrs. Gwinn sulked. 

Mr. Bonselle, tall, his dark hair a 
little gray, his evening dress setting 
off his fine figure to the best advan- 
tage, came in, following his guests, 
who spread all over the large rooms, 
Three or four went straight to the 
New Orleans woman, who was also 
a perfect stranger. Mrs. Bonselle 
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arose, and looked smilingly at her 
husband. 

“T will leave Mr. Bonseile with 
you, Mrs. Gwinn,” she said. “ I know 
you must have many mutual friends 
to talk over.” 

Mrs. Gwinn was not very quick, 
but she had grown to know George 
Bonselle’s face well enough to notice 
the little line of annoyance that ran 
down between his eyes for just one 
second, It nettled her. She wished 
that she could think of some bright 
and witty and sarcastic thing to say 
—the sort of thing she read in books; 
the sort of thing a man’s particular 
woman friend ought to say, when she 
is left with him by his jealous wife. 

Of course his wife was jealous. 
Mrs. Gwinn had heard the gossip 
about their separate lives, although 
they lived in the same house and en- 
tertained together. But she had 
never heard Mr. Bonselle mention 
his wife. As she looked at him now, 
she saw his eyes following the tall, 
elegant figure in the white satin 
gown, and—it didn’t seem just the 
propitious moment for speaking of 
her. She let Mr. Bonselle start the 
conversational ball. 

“ Poor old George,” Mary Bonselle 
was saying to the man who stood by 
her, “I don’t know which he’d like 
to murder first—Laura for bringing 
his inamorata into the light of day, 
or his inamorata for being brought. 
Eh, eh, George!” smiling at him 
across the room and talking under 
her breath. “She isn’t half so jolly 
and nice as she was up in her own 
little parlor at the Plaza, is she? She 
looks nervous, doesn’t she? Poor 
boy! Let’s go over and relieve the 
situation for poor old George ;” and 
high and mighty Mary Bonselle went 
head in air across the room and sank 
smiling, her gray eyes half closed, 
into the chair by Mrs. Gwinn. 

Two men had followed her. 

“Mrs. Gwinn, has anybody told 
you that this is Mr. Godkin, and this 
Mr. Lawrence? They are both very 
anxious to make your acquaintance. 
They know all about mines and In- 
dians, and—er—all the other pro- 
ducts of the great West.” 
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If Mr. Godkin and Mr. Lawrence 
were suffering from any unusual 
anxiety to add Mrs. Gwinn to their 
list of friends, they concealed it nobly. 
Mr. Godkin looked indifferently 
across the room, and Mr. Lawrence 
hustled about for a chair and sat 
down on Mary Bonselle’s other side. 

George Bonselle was in the habit 
of taking care of his own, and with 
an indignant feeling that Mrs. Gwinn 
had been made his own by no voli- 
tion of his, he arose, and offered her 
his arm. 

“You haven’t seen my orchids, 
Mrs. Gwinn,” he said. “ Suppose we 
look at them.” 

The conservatory was dimly light- 
ed. There were always dozens of 
nooks and corners about the Bon- 
selle house, where the young girls, 
and sometimes women who were not 
young girls, could listen to confi- 
dences and return them. George 
Bonselle did not know why he had 
brought Mrs. Gwinn in here. He 
certainly had nothing sentimental to 
say to her. He wondered if he ever 
had said anything sentimental to 
her. He looked at her badly dressed 
heaviness, and critically and coolly 
concluded that he never in all his life 
had seen a woman so utterly and en- 
tirely out of her element. 

He concluded that he must be a 
very much abused man, for life to 
have gone so badly with him that he 
had been bored into making a com- 
panion for many spare hours of this 
woman. He laughed a little. grimly 
at what he thought had been a 
stroke of diplomacy upon Laura’s 
part. 

“I suppose,” he said to himself, 
“that she and Mary and Alice Mar- 
tin talked the matter over, and con- 
cluded that the easiest way to open 
my eyes was to stand her up in a 
row with people of our own sort 
and let me see her imperfections. 
Just as though that would do any 
good, if I really cared anything 
about her!” 

Mrs. Gwinn admired the flowers in 
a perfunctory way. She had never 
seen anything like the orchids, but 
not realizing how rare they were, she 





























was afraid to say so., They walked 
once through, and as they came to 
the end, saw an opening which led 
to the foot of the stairway. Mrs. 
Gwinn felt that her face was warm 
and shining. Up stairs there was a 
maid with powder. With a hasty 
word of excuse, she dropped Bon- 
selle’s arm, and went through and 
up the stairs, 

“T will wait here,” he said. 

He sat down in a Spanish rush 
chair and lighted a cigarette. Life 
seemed veryempty. He was a trifle 
amused at the way they had tangled 
things, he and Laura. They had 
started out so happily. What was it 
all about? Here was he making a 
fool of himself, and here was she, 
showing the world what a fool she 
had married. What a comedy it all 
was! Helooked up. Directly in his 
vision, within six feet, stood his wife 
and Buxton White, her hand in his, 

her eyes downcast. 

’ A chill went down George Bon- 
selle’s body. His wife! 

“T heard the whole story tonight, 
Laura,” White was saying. “ Alice 
Martin told it to me, partly at the 
dinner table and partly afterward. 
I knew that you were not happy. 
Your face told me that; but I came 
home to hear that you and your hus- 
band are as strangers—that he not 
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only neglects you, but insults you—- 
that tonight, here in this house, your 


house, you have felt obliged to re- 


ceive a person you should never 
know, merely to save him from the 
tongues of the town. You cannot 
care for this man,” 

Mrs. Bonselle was not looking 
down now. Her eyes were up, and 
her hands were herown. There was 
the dignity of the offended wife in 
her face. 

“Mr. White, the fact that you were 
my oldest friend allowed you some 
liberties, but certainly nothing could 
ever justify you in speaking to me 
as you have just done. Whatever 
my relations to my husband may be, 
is not a matter to be commented on 
by any one, in my hearing at least. 
My husband is my husband, and his 
friends are my friends.” 

George Bonselle walked compos- 
edly through the door and drew his 
wife’s arm through his. She looked 
up in his face, startled out of her 
customary calm. He saw a look in 
her eyes, a look that said things he 
had thought silenced forever. 

“Mr. White,” he said, with his 
customary grave suavity, “I am sure 
you will excuse Mrs. Bonselle. I 
fear her guests will wonder what has 
become of her.” And they went 
back to the world together. 


HORACE’S ODE TO LYDIA. 


SNowS are fled and seeds awake 
From their brumal sleeping ; 

Shyly, by the brimming lake, 
Soft green leaves are peeping. 


Softer blow the breezes, now; 
Now, a bird is singing ; 

On the waving willow bough 
See—a nest is swinging. 


Lydia of the golden hair 
Sees her eyes reflected 

In each bank of greenery where 
Violets shrink, dejected. 


Through the days of frost and ice, 
Dian were more tender— 

To each offered armistice 
Answering “ No surrender !” 


Can her heart no lesson learn 
From the signs of springtime ? 

Can she not, with me, discern 
Here at last—her ring time? 





Douglas Hemingway. 











CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING. 


By Louis Brough. 


INCE all movements of the body 

in some fashion express the 
manner of the individual, it seems 
natural that the written characters 
should be an unconscious record of 
the state of mind. Even the people 


[Slightly reduced.] 


who have made no study of the 
science of graphology, and decry the 
fact of such a science, speak of a 
characteristic handwriting. 

Every one knows that a bold, 
strong, decisive stroke is not made 
by an entirely weak nature. The 
science of graphology goes farther, 
and shows how a nature may be 
strong at some points and weak at 
others, and all this be mirrored on the 
written sheet. By a careful study 
and comparison of the national char- 
acteristics of handwriting, it has been 
discovered that the salient points of 
a race are expressed in the hand- 
writing of its individuals, just as 
each nation has its national physi- 
ognomy. Taking this as a starting 
point, and studying and experiment- 
ing, the whole science has been built 
up. 
Take for example the German 
chirography. The Teutonic argu- 
mentativeness, hardness, and practi- 
cality all are shown in the angularity 
and cramped appearance of the or- 





dinary German hand; while the 
graceful lines, the flourishes, the ex- 
aggerations of their writing, all show 
the lightness, the vanity, and the 
gayety of the French, 

It has been claimed that various 


styles of writing are the result of 
different teaching. This may seem 
to be true as long as a child is in 
school, and his writing still bears to 
the eye of the graphologist the mark 
of immaturity; but it is seldom that 
even then the germs of the dominant 
qualities are not evident. 

Other people seem to think that 
the graphologist is a seer, one who 
predicts. This is not within his 
province at all. Given certain qual- 
ities, certain results usually follow, 
but with this the graphologist has 
nothing to do. Nor is it always pos- 
sible to say whether the writer is a 
man or a woman. Some men have 
feminine qualities, and some women 
are masculine in mind. The graph- 
ologist can only say what curve and 
line express. 

There is no arbitrary sign for every 
trait and character. The handwrit- 


ing must be taken as a whole, and 
the character judged by the combin- 
ation and the intensity of the signs. 
If we find a sign absolutely lacking, 

















we decide that that nature has prob- 
ably the opposite of the trait this 
sign indicates. Take for example 
capital letters. Those that are hand- 
some, simple, and free from pretense 
of any sort, indicate cultivation, a 
lofty mind, a love of beauty. When 
the same letters are awkward, are 
cramped and flourished, they indi- 
cate ignorance and vulgarity of 
mind. 





It is not necessary that the writing 
should be “pretty.” The plainest 
writing often shows the greatest 
beauties to the graphologist. Take 
the specimen of Oliver Wendell 
Os Holmes’s writing on the preceding 





but it fully retains the beauty and 
the dignity that distinguish the 
poet’s nature. Notice the roundness 


and simplicity of the capitals, indi- 
‘ cating a tender nature, and an open 
mind, Sequence of ideas is shown 
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page. It is the writing of an old man,. 


in the joining together of the three 
initials of the signature. An optim- 
istic temperament is shown in the 
gradual rise of the line of writing. 
The most beautiful trait in this 
hand is shown in the lack of punctu- 
ation. There is none of that atten- 
tion to minutiz which seems incom- 
patible with the real poet. Punctu- 
ation after a signature signifies cau- 
tion. There is none of this here. 
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The open “O” clearly shows a frank 
nature; and the different heights at 
which the letters are made, versatil- 
ity. The clear spacing shows clear- 
ness of mind, and a love of good 
effects. 

When the spacing is very wide, 
the finals very long, and only a few 
words on the line, prodigality and 
extravagance are shown. 

Dr. Holmes uses his paper in a 
neat, elegant fashion, showing that 
he has always been accustomed to 











the refinements of life. His light- 
ness of touch signifies refinement 
and purity of mind. His is pre- 
éminently the hand of a gentleman. 

Let us follow this with a portion 
of a letter written by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. 

Mrs. Wilcox shows considerable 
intuition, inasmuch as her letters in 
the same word are often disconnect- 
ed. The heavy quotation marks and 


periods indicate, according to the 
teachings of graphology, a sensuous- 
ness, a likelihood to be moved by 
the senses. Thisisa quality possessed 
in more or less degree by many 
poets and artists. The heavy down- 
ward stroke of the “ y ” shows deter- 
mination. The unusual form of some 
of the letters shows originality. 

Mrs. Wilcox excels in the graphic 
sign of ardor, which is shown by her 
absolutely unstudied writing, and 
the quick, long dashes. There are 
some signs of egotism in her writing, 
notably in the “L” and “f.” All 
superfluous backward curl signifies 
egotism in the individual. 
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Mrs. Wilcox would seem, by her 
frequent use of the dash, to be a 
very prudent person, and yet the 
ardor and impetuosity that are in 
her writing might easily overcome 
this. Her writing shows, too, a cer- 
tain nervousness of temperament, 
and a tendency to obstinacy. This is 
in the backward stroke which crosses 
the “t” in “not.” 

While Mrs. Wilcox has some egot- 


(OOM nr. 


ism, she is not a coquette, her simple 
signature and small capitals preclud- 
ing this. The passionate nature, ad- 
ded to the egotism, would indicate a 
jealous nature. 

A greater contrast could hardly be 
given than in the handwriting of 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett and 
the preceding. Mrs. Burnett’s writ- 
ing shows intuitiveness by the fact 


-that the letters in many cases are not 


joined, although there is sufficient 
connection to show good reasoning 
faculties. The great slope of the 
characters proves Mrs. Burnett to be 
very affectionate, and the light and 
delicate touch proves that hers is an 























affection of tenderness instead of 
passion. The little barb at the end 
of the “e” in “ please” (and which 
occurs many times in the letter) is a 
sign of tenacity of purpose. The 
“H” would seem to indicate that 
Mrs. Burnett was a little constrained, 
not entirely at her ease. It is 
not spread sufficiently; but the 
high capitals denote nobility, pride, 
and enthusiasm. The equal height 
of the letters forming each word 
show candor and honesty in_ the 
writing of both Mrs. Wilcox and 
Mrs. Burnett. Mrs. Burnett’s hand 
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but not enough to amount to finesse. 
The downward stroke of the crossing 
of the “t” shows opinioratedness 
and strength of will. The sometimes 
high back stroke shows enthusiasm. 
By the waving line, the writing 
proves a great power of dissimula- 
tion, but the open “o” and “a” in- 
dicate little secretiveness. As there 
is no delicacy whatever in the writ- 
ing, One can imagine that when Mr, 
Barnum deceived, he regarded it as 
a joke. 

Let us take a portion of an au- 
tograph letter from William Dean 
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shows, above all, self respect and no- 
bility of soul. 

Look at this next example from the 
pen of P. T. Barnum. This writing 
shows a person who reasoned entirely 
by deduction, a strong will, and what 
may seem strange to the people who 
judge Mr. Barnum by his reputation, 
almost an entire lack of egotism. 
The heavy bearing upon the pen in 


some places indicates great material- , 


ity. Notice that the finals are short, 
and when they are continued have a 
Sharp ascendant movement. This 
indicates pruclence, economy, and a 
quick temper. 

Mr. Barnum’s curves indicate a 
nature that is kind and indulgent to 
its own; the slant, a capacity for 
affection. Some diplomacy is shown, 
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Howells, the novelist, which is given 
on the preceding page. 

This is a delightful and most ori- 
ginal handwriting, considered from 
the graphic point of view. Look, for 
example, at the varying heights at 
which the letters are placed, showing 
extreme versatility. The graceful 
sweep of the line connecting the 
words shows a charming sense of 
humor, and a reasoning power that 
may become fanciful. The separa- 
tion of the letters in the words indi- 
cates observation, and the very sim- 
ple capitals, an entire lack of vanity. 

The careful punctuation shows the 
literary man, combined as it is with 
the other qualities which preclude 
the narrowness of extreme prudence. 
The open letters show a frankness of 
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nature, and the unusually long finals 
a generosity that amounts to bene- 
volence.~ 

The slope of the writing shows af- 
fection, and the lightness of touch a 
pure, lofty mind. The rise in the 
writing signifies an optimistic, am- 
bitious temperament; the clear spac- 
ing, a calm judgment. Other indi- 
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with kind heartedness sufficient to 
make him tactful. No great imagin- 
ation is visible. This is altogether 
the handwriting of a strong, dom- 
inant nature, whose will rules his 
life and those about him. There is 
no pettiness whatsoever, no dreami- 
ness, no spirituality, but nobility of 
mind. 
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cations in this hand are hopefulness, 
adaptability, a not overly strong 
will—notice the crossing of the “ t”— 
a high artistic perception, truthful- 
ness, and tact. 

Next is another novelist, Julian 
Hawthorne. It would be most inter- 
esting to place beside this hand- 
writing specimens of that of Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne and his wife. We 
might be able to have here a record 


q 
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For an example of an original 
mind, look at the signature of Edwin 
Booth. See the originality of the 
formation of the “ E.” If asignature 
has a very elaborate flourish under 
it, it signifies vanity, but it also 
shows imagination. The flourish 
under Booth’s signature is graceful 
and well formed, showing a love of 
beauty. His writing indicates deduc- 
tion, suavity, an affectionate nature, 
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of heredity. The delicate fancy of 
the father is in no way represented 
in the handwriting of the son; but 
there is a virility that we may fancy 
that of the father did not possess. 
Mr. Hawthorne’s chirography shows 
a strong man of material tendencies, 
great powers of observation, and de- 
termined will; a rather overbearing 
disposition, but a kind heart; literary 
tastes, good common sense, perfect 
honesty, and fearlessness of conse- 
quences. 

Mr. Hawthorne’s writing would 
indicate that he was very constant 


to those he loved, very frank, but 





and susceptibility to impressions. It 
also shows perseverance, ambition, 
but no great amount of will power. 
Kind heartedness and considerable 
capacity for gratitude are shown. 
There is no prodigality, although 
there is no sign of economy. _A 
diplomacy which amounts almost to 
finesse is observed, but no slightest 
trace of dissimulation; clear minded- 
ness, some little egotism, consider- 
able pride, much sagacity, and some 
carelessness of detail. 

One would say that Booth was 
simple in manner at the time this 
was written; and very reticent, ex- 
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[From the manuscript of “ Nicholas Nickleby”’.—Slightly reduced.) 


cept with friends, with whom he was 
inclined to be almost expansive. 

For extraordinary intuition look at 
this hand of Jules Verne’s. See the 
enthusiasm, the originality, in the 


a keen judgment, liberality; a trust-° 
ful nature, and quick observation. 
There is some artistic sense here, but 
not much, and there is devotion 
to an ideal. One could think that 
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high apostrophe and the long upward 
final. This is the hand of a man of 
absolute modesty of person, sim- 
plicity, bold, quick thought, high 
aspirations, considerable materiality, 
exactness in the smallest detail, unos- 
tentatious liberality, brilliant speech. 
It indicates almost no affection, great 
Sagacity and nice judgment, some 
pride of possession, great versatility, 
refinement, ardor, perseverance. It 
is the hand of a man who would be 
likely to succeed in anything he 
undertook. Savoir faire, poise, and 


this was the author of “The Man 
Without a Country.” There is no 
smallness of mind, no suspicion, no 
passion, 

In Charles Dickens’s writing there 
is a strong, overbearing nature writ- 
ten down, kind hearted, generous, 
and very egotistic. There is a sense 
of beauty that would have created 
half a dozen artists, and an ardent, 
passionate temperament. The will 
is despotic, the nature satisfied with 
itself. Strong perseverance, not too 
clear judgment, are plainly shown; 


ay Foy 


man of the world sophistication, are - 


evident here. 

And next is the writing of Edward 
Everett Hale. This shows humor, a 
most optimistic, kind heart, a very 
Original intuitive mind, some short- 
ness of temper, simplicity, good 
Spirits, tenacity of will, a capacity for 
doing many things; personal pride, 





a nature that is given to ups and 
downs, to lavishness, and is unsus- 
picious except in the rarest cases, 
and observant. There is opinion- 
atedness as well. Dickens may have 
been dearly loved, but there were 
times when he was very hard to live 
with. 

A very singular handwriting, and 
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one which bears out many of the 
graphic signs, is that of Lieutenant 
Peary, the Arctic explorer. The 
backward slope shows a man who 
poses before the world, unless Lieu- 


tenant Peary happens to be left 
handed, in which .case that sign is 
nil. An enormous amount of perse- 
verance is shown. The capital let- 
ters indicate an originality which 
almost amounts to eccentricity. A 
strong will, an adventurous spirit, a 
great ambition, and an imperious 
temper are shown. A trustful nat- 
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ure is expressed, and a very kind 


heart. It is characteristic that the 
signatures of explorers and great 
generals are noted for their ascend- 
ing form. 

Contrast Peary’s signature with 
that of Henry George. The latter 


shows a simple heart, considerable 
gentleness and finesse, an impulsive 
generosity, and great self respect, 
This is the hand of a thinker, of a 
lofty minded man; but it has versa- 





tility, considerable ideality, much 
affection, originality, and an entire 
absence of the signs of small or 
ignoble motives. 

Joseph Jefferson’s hand is that of 
an impulsive, very enthusiastic, affec- 
tionate, original man, with some 
traits that are almost feminine. We 
see in it an artistic nature, a love of 











ease, a strong will, great generosity ; 
a scorn of smallness of any sort; 
absolute modesty and lack of ego- 
tism. All the delightful qualities 
which the world knows as Jefferson’s 
are shown to the graphologist in this 
handwriting.* 


*The specimens of the handwriting of Joseph Jefferson, Mrs. de Navarro, and Eugene Field, are re- 


produced here from ** Fame’s Tribute to Children” by the courtesy of the Friday Club of Chicago. 
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Mary Anderson's signature has the 
flourish underneath, which in an ex- 
amination of the signatures of more 
than fifty actresses has been found 
to be an unfailing characteristic. It 
means coquetry, a love of admiration. 

Mrs. de Navarro’s hand shows a 


~ Sages ft 


under the signature that tells a little 
tale of vanity. 

There is considerable opinionated- 
ness here, and considerable enthu- 
siasm, that is held in check by the 
child-like nature, the calm and the 
purity of the entire character. 
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[Stightly reduced] 


poetic nature, more of the earth than 
the spirit, a strong will, some pessim- 
ism—a very unusual characteristic in 
a person who has become celebrated-— 
and a very tender heart; a nature 
not too trustful, considerable origin- 
ality andadaptability. No great gen- 
erosity is shown here, but there is 
keen observation. 

For an artistic, fanciful hand, the 
hand of a spiritual, clear, child-like, 
generous nature, look at thisexample 
of Eugene Field’s writing. See the 
clear spacing, the well formed, well 
divided words, the neatness, the odd 
Capitals; and look too at the flourish 


Could there bea stronger contrast 
than this writing and that of another 
journalist, Murat Halstead? The 
signs here are large enough to be 
read by him who runs—of enthusi- 
asm carried to exaggeration, of a 
will that will not be gainsaid, of an 
ardor that nothing can chill, and of 


‘an originality and expansiveness 


that hardly brook the limit of good 
taste. Here is every sign of extrava- 
gance. 

Who shall say, except the writers 
of these, whether the graphologist is 
right? He has read what was there. 
It may be wrong. It was there. 


CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING.—Any person sending to MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE fifteen lines or more 
of original composition (a letter preferred), written on unruled paper, and signed with an assumed 
name, will have his or her characteristics told. The delineation will appear in a succeeding number 


of the magazine. 


Address, Character in Handwriting, MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, 155 East 23d Street, New York. 














INDIAN TYPES. 


By George Holme. 


“THE American Indian is ceasing 
to be the distinct and pictur- 
esque figure which was once boldly 
drawn upon the landscape of the 
earth. One of the great primitive 
stocks of mankind, at the close of 
the fifteenth century he was brought 
face to face with an advanced civili- 
zation, and laboriously taught the 
vices which have helped to degrade 
him. But between the Indian of 
Fenimore Cooper and the ‘good 
Indian who is a dead Indian,” there 
is still a scale of varying types, 
which grows more interesting as it 
lessens in range by the extinction of 
one tribe after another. 

The characteristics that were once 
transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration have been for many. years 
mingled with the foul stream of the 
worst of frontier vices. It is only 
those tribal marks, which .are as 
vital to the Indian as his color, that 
keep him from disappearing en- 
tirely. 

The aborigines who were discov- 
ered in America, and whose tradi- 
tional characteristics left their mark 
upon our early history, were Algon- 
quins, Appalachians, and Iroquois. 
When the casual reader hears of 
these tribes, who were recorded as 


having a poetic and imaginative | 


temperament, a strong sense of hos- 
pitality, a passionate love of liberty, 
and an ardent thirst for glory ; and 
compares them with the squalid and 
degraded remnants of tribes that he 
has seen from car windows in the 
West, he believes his own eyes in- 
stead of tradition, and blots out for- 
ever any heroic picture of the “noble 
red man.” 

But these early stories were as 
true as are the later ones. The In- 
dians, like every other people, belong 





originally to the soil from which 
they spring, the climate in which 


‘ they live. The Shoshone or Apache 


was never the dignified figure that 
lived near the Atlantic seaboard. 
The whole condition of his life was 
different. And in the constant push- 
ing back that began as soon as the 
civilized European put his foot upon 
America, the Indian of the extreme 
West was robbed of many of his 
original characteristics before the 
character reader came upon him, 
He was not seen in his primitive 
simplicity, as was the first Indian 
discovered on the Atlantic coast. . 

The acquisition of domestic ani- 
mals made a remarkable change in 
the characteristics of these Indians. 
The Spaniards introduced the horse 
in 1519. When the Shoshones, who 
were a degraded people, living upon 
grasshoppers and roots, obtained 
possession of horses, many of them 
emigrated to Texas, and, ennobled by 
new conditions, became the Coman- 
ches, who were known as the Arabs 
of the plains. 

Coronado drove sheep into New 
Mexico in 1541, and thus gave the 
Navajoes and Moquis the material 
for what has become their distinctive 
art. 

The Iroquois were the Goths of 
North America. These people, living 
in the belt of the United States 
whose climate was most conducive 
to mental growth, and obliged to 
hunt and fish and cultivate maize for 
food and clothing, developed far 
above the tribes in the warmer and 
more sterile countries. Here can 
plainly be seen the effect of environ- 
ment upon primitive man, The 
Iroquois organized themselves into 
six nations, and conquered and made 
allies of the Mohicans, the Dela- 
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wares, and the Susquehannocks. It 
is more than probable that had 
America been left undiscovered by 
Europe for five hundred years, there 
would have been found here a nation 
able to cope upon its own 
ground with any invader; a 
people strong politically, nu- 
merically, and intellectually. 

The Sioux of today more 
nearly resemble these people 
than any other tribe. They 
are of fine physique, endowed 
with great personal courage, 
and afe skillful warriors. The 
Indian of this class is a born 
democrat. Chieftainship is 
an institution of compara- 
tively recent date, having 
arisen since the Indians first 
became acquainted with the 
whites. The first Sioux who 
was made a chieftain was 
Waubashaw. 

Even today chiefs have 
little power. Every Indian 
thinks he has a perfect right 
to do as he pleases, individu- 
ally, and in any tribal ques- 
tion the decision is made by 
the tribe in conclave. 

The Sioux lodges are from 
eight to fifteen feet in diame- 
ter, and of late vears many of 
them have built comfortable 
houses, and have taken to 
tilling the soil, and sending 
their children tuschool. When 
a father and mother die, the orphans 
are taken by uncles and aunts and 
brought up as their own. They do 
not eat raw meat, but are reasonably 
careful about their cooking, although 
it is an invariable custom to use no 
salt. They mourn their dead for a 
year, and show many evidences of 
the feelings which are supposed to 
belong only to a state of civilization. 

Many members of the Sioux na- 
tions have been sent to Eastern 
schools and colleges. Dr. Eastman, 
whom Elaine Goodale, the poetess, 
married a year or two ago, was a full 
blooded Indian of the Sioux tribe. 
Except for his physiognomy, no one 
would ever have suspected that he 
had been brought up in a wigwam. 
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Polygamy, once a most common 
Indian practice, has almost entirely 
died out among the Sioux. Ten 
years ago it was almost the universal 
rule, and their wives were generally 








A COMANCHE SQUAW. 


purchased. There was a custom 
among them that was so entirely 
after civilized models of thought, 
that it was a constant study and 
amusement among the army officers 
who came near enough to them to 
know their ways. The station of a 
wife, her social position, depended 
upon the price her husband had paid 
for her. When a girl was not very 
attractive, and a suitor offered only 
ten ponies for her, her father would 
make a bargain with him, by which 
twenty or thirty ponies were given 
at the time of the marriage, estab- 
lishing his daughter’s position in the 
tribe as a thirty pony wife. Then, 
after the ceremony, twenty of the 
ponies would be returned. 
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The Indian who, of late years, is 
most in the mind of the American 
when the word is spoken, is the 
Indian he sees in the Southwest, still 
far from any white man’s civiliza- 
tion; the Indian of the uprisings 
and massacres, which become fewer 
and feebler year by year as the lines 
are drawn tighter and the tribes 
diminish. The Apache, the most 
marked type of all, will fight, will 
throw off every restraint and sullenly 
resent any new idea that is not of 
brutal character, so long as there is 
one of the evil faced creatures left sit- 
ting in the Southwestern sun. They 
are the Ishmaelites of the plains. 

There has never been in history 
any record of such warfare as these 
Apaches wage. Their weapons, their 
treachery, are against every other 
tribe. It is said that every tribe of 
Indians had some feature that kept 
it from being wholly and entirely 
bad—with one exception, and that 
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is the Apache. The Sioux is 
fierce, but he protects his 
friends. He is superstitious, 
and it makes no difference 
how civilized he may seem to 
be, let a craze like that of 
the “ ghost dance” come upon 
him and he loses all sense of 
his education and becomes 
the savage; but the Apache 
has not even the idea of a 
religion. He is as simply 
and purely a brute as a moun. 
tain lion, and as venomous as 
a rattlesnake. 

The Apaches have the trail- 
ing power of adog. All day 
long, over rocks burning with 
the sun, through canyons 
where there is not a spear of 
vegetation, they will follow 
the trail of one man, and never 
waver. It is almost impos- 
sible for the soldiers to find an 
Apache. Every summer some 
of them slip out from the 
reservation and start off ona 
raid, murdering, stealing, 
burning, and torturing. They 
will lie a whole day long be- 
hind rocks, pressed flat in the 
burning sun, like lizards, wait- 
ing for the soldiers to pass. There will 





bea little puff of smoke, and a soldier 


will fall from his saddle, but no man 
can reach the spot from which the 
bullet came in time to see the Indian 
who fired it. He has wriggled 
stealthily and rapidly away. 

Their intelligence is small, and 
their leaders are usually half breeds 
or of Mexican blood. The famous 
Geronimo was of mixed Mexican and 
Indian blood. While his Mexican 
blood gave him some intelligence, it 
did not in the least temper the fierce- 
ness of the Apache. 

His band were guilty of the most 
horrible atrocities. Upon almost all 
the ranches there was fastened some- 
where about the premises a large 
hook which the ranchmen used for 
suspending sheep and cattle while 
they were being dressed. This was 
the particular delight of the Indians. 
Almost every time they pillaged a 
ranch some member of the family 
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was suspended alive from this hook. 
It was the leader of these fiends who 
made a masterly address to General 
Crook, and told him that he had 
been misrepresented by the press of 
the Territory. 

The Apache is treacherous always. 
Many scouts of the tribe, who had 
been enlisted in the army before the 
outbreak of Geronimo, were used to 
trail the “hostiles.” In dozens of 
instances they were detected leaning 
over rocks to hand packages of cart- 
ridges to the foe. 

Apaches are all polygamists if 
they can afford it. At no time do 
they seem to have any moral sense, 
or any standard of conduct, however 
low. The mission fathers were never 
able to plant even the seeds of their 
religion among these wild men. In 
1688 they destroyed all the missions 
within reach,and drove the fathers 
across the Texas borders. They 
have no history, no relics. They do 
not know how to make pottery 
or to build. They only know 
how to kill. 

The Navajos are distant 
relatives of the Apaches, as is 
plainly shown by their dialect, 
but they are radically different 
from them in almost every re- 
spect, except their extreme dis- 


honesty and lack of moral 
sense. They live in caves or 
rude huts constructed = of 


branches of trees, They culti- 
vate a few melons and a little 
grain, but subsist chiefly by 
stealing from their Mexican 
neighbors. 

A very curious superstition 
of the Navajos is their unwil- 
lingness to allow their own 
names to be known. They 
prefer to be called by some 
Mexican name which has been 
given them upon some visit to 
a settlement. They are per- 
fectly lawless and worthless. 
Even the women rebei against 
their husbands, as no other 
Indian woman has ever been 
known to do. 

There exists the bitterest 
hatred between the Navajos 
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and the Mexicans. The race is given 
to gambling and horse racing, and 
men and women alike are of alow 
class of morality in every respect. 
They own a great many sheep and 
horses, and make blankets of many 
beautiful colors, sometimes so closely 
woven that they will hold water. 
They have no tribal instincts, no real 
government, and no pride. 

The Navajos and Pueblos are 
often confounded in the minds of 
people who divide Indians into two 
great classes, those who exist on 
copper cents and those who do not. 
In reality, the Pueblos are semi civ- 
ilized Indians who have acquired 
many of the habits of the Mexicans 
among whom they live. Their towns 
are called “ pueblos.” The principal 


of these belong to the Zuni tribe. 

It is altogether probable that these 
people are remnants of the Aztec 
population who once inhabited this 
country. 


They are a remarkable 


AN APACHE BRAVE. 
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people, noted for their sobriety, in- 
dustry, and docility. They are sim- 
ple in their habits and moral in their 
lives. 

They have their own laws and 
forms of government. Each pueblo 
has its governor, lieutenant governor, 
cacigue, War Captain, and many other 
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hundred of the latter tribe captive. 
Finding it too expensive to feed the 
prisoners, they turned them loose in 
the town square and bade them run 
for their lives. At each corner were 
placed two Zuni warriors, armed 
with clubs and knives. Not a Navajo 
escaped alive. 





A NAVAJO WRESTLER. 


officers. In every village is an estufa 
or place of worship, and in almost 
all of them are Roman Catholic 
chapels. These last are seldom used, 
the people clinging to their own 
faith. 

The Zunis wear their hair bound 
with colored braid and cut square 
across the forehead. They wear a 
colored handkerchief about their 
heads like a band, knotted in the 
back. They are seemingly peaceable 
and kindly, but, as in all people of 
the plains, there is a great element of 
barbarity in their character. 

Some years ago they were at war 
with the Navajos, and held one 


The Comanches, who have been 
almost exterminated by the “ran- 
gers” in Texas, are a great deal like 
the Apaches, except that they are of 
a higher order of intelligence. Dur- 
ing the years when they roamed the 
pampas of Texas, and were its terror, 
they were picturesque after the 
fashion of the Indian of the story 
book. They wore buffalo robes fas- 


tened from one shoulder, and painted 
gayly, and their leggings were of 
scarlet or blue cloth embroidered in 
beads. They painted their faces with 
vermilion when they could get it, 
and wore long, flowing feathers in 
hair. 


their The Comanche women 
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A ZUNI GIRL. 


were the soberly dressed hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for their 
gaudy and haughty lords. 

The Comanches tortured their 
prisoners as brutally as the Apaches, 
but in different ways. They would 
put their victim in the center ofa 
circle, and beat him with thongs and 
make him dance and sing. A Co- 
manche could laugh. An Apache 
does not know the meaning of mirth. 
The Comanche would sometimes eat 
a portion of the body of a victim, 
not to gratify a morbid appetite, but 
to satisfy a passion for revenge. 

Like most Indians, the Comanche 
had more than one wife; sometimes 
as many as ten, although there was 
always one who was the favorite. 
Comanches have no comprehension 
of any world outside their own hori- 
zon. They have no religion and only 
one rite—that of lifting a shield 
toWards the morning sun. 
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The Shoshones, the northern kins- 
men of the Comanches, are as an 
entire tribe in a most low and ani- 
mal state of development. The 
Kiowas, however, like the Coman- 
ches, are a brave and warlike people, 
who associate readily with other 
tribes. 

The Cheyennes and Arapahoes, 
domiciled in the Indian Territory, 
engage in every kind of remunera- 
tive labor. The Arapahoes—the 
name means “tattooed people ”"— 
are great farmers, raising large 
crops, and living like white men. 

The Choctaws are also rapidly be- 
coming civilized. In 1880 they paid 
nearly thirty two thousand dollars 
for school teachers. They once owned 
slaves, and among them are still 
thousands of negroes, descendants 
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A KIOWA BOY. 


of these slaves. Among the Chicka- 
saws are many wealthy men. 

But even at his nearest approach 
to civilization, the Indian’s_ brain 
seems to have streaks of incurable 
savagery which it will take hundreds 
of years to cultivate to the level of 


the normal human being. The Mis- 
sion Indians of California, on whom 
so romantic an interest was thrown 
by Helen Hunt in “ Ramona,” are 
not the gentle and beautiful and op- 
pressed creatures she would have 
had us believe. The picture of the 
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dark face lifted above its beads is a 
beautiful one, but unfortunately it 
is seldom seen. They lie and steal 
like their brethren. They have 
mingled with their implanted faith 
many curious superstitions, such as 
a terrible fear of eating the flesh of 
large game. They believe that the 
souls of their ancestors have entered 
the bear and antelope. 

The sad lesson of two centuries’ 
experience is that the best meant 
effort at civilizing the Indian only 
results in making his virtues less 
and his vices greater. He is a man 
of the mountains, of the forests, and 
it is as futile to attempt to cage him 
and civilize him, and as cruel and 
pitiful, as to harness a wolf to a cart. 

The great divergence of opinions 
upon the final solution of the Indian 
problem in the United States is a 
commentary upon the range of 
thought that influences all 
acts of the American gov- 
ernment. All these theo- 
ries must go into the mill 
at Washington, and _ be 
ground again and again, 
before the cake which the 
Indian must eat is ulti- 
mately baked. It is the 
view of the men who are 
scholars and _ historians, 
that the Indian’s final des- 
tiny must be absorption 
into the white communi- 
ties. This has happened 
with all primitive people 
who have been conquered; 
but there is a considera- 
tion here that has never 
come before in the his- 
tory of the world. In the 
historical cases of assim- 
ilation, there has been but 
little radical difference be- 
tween the conqueror and 
the conquered. Here the 
difference is that of the 
opposite poles. 

It is impossible to take 
away from a man, in one 
generation or in four, his 
most strongly marked 
racial characteristics. 
There is a possibility of 
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doing this by a complete and utter 
change of climate and surroundings ; 
but the Indian, left upon the soil to 
which he is indigenous, after being 
taken from his school, and put 
back into the tribe, in nine cases out 
of ten becomes a “ blanket Indian,” 
marries an uneducated squaw, and 
settles inevitably into the old life. 
The love of it is there. They have 
the instinct of savagery and not the 
comprehension to overcome it. 

Mr. Frederic Remington, who went 
to Wounded Knee at the time of the 
outbreak there for the purpose of 
making sketches, says that he sat at 
campfires among the insurgents— 
superstitious men, ready to kill and 
ready to die for an insane idea—and 
discussed the relative merits of Mil- 
waukee and Munich beer. Many of 
these Indians were graduates of the 
Indian schools, and some of them 
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had traveled abroad; but put back 
with the tribe, they were again the 
fierce and iawless savages. 

This is only one of the thousands 
of stories that are brought back from 
the West, illustrative of the strong 
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said by some enthusiastic people to 
mark an era in our national life, to 
be to the Indian what Lincoln’s 
emancipation proclamation was to 
the negro, sweeps away all the 
nation’s former consideration of these 

people, and, in theory, inaugu- 





BIRD CHIEF, AN ARAPAHOE. 


individuality, the lack of realization 
of civilized possibilities, the disdain 
of civilized life, and the love of that 
inherited—not freedom, as the poets 
and philanthropists would tell us, 
but debasement and squalor and 
cruelty, which form an integral part 
of the Indian nature. It is nothing 
to show us photographs of an Indian 
boy before and after being educated 
at one of the schools. Jt might be 
interesting to show us a photograph 
of an Indian after he finished his ed- 
ucation, and then show us a photo- 
graph of him and his children when 
he has arrived at middle life, with 
some account of his adaptation of 
his knowledge. 

The Dawes Bill, which has been 


| rates for them a new future. 

It provides for the solution of 
the Indian question by making 
the Indian a fully enfranchised 
citizen of the United States. It 
Says in substance that we have 
no right to desire’ the extermi- 
nation of the Indian; that it is 
useless to contemplate for him 
any future other than that of 
an American citizen, a self re- 
specting freedman. It is the 
duty of the United States to 
turn these men, who _ have 
been made expensive and bru- 
talized paupers by the reserva- 
tion system, into ordinary mem- 
bers of the body politic as soon 
as possible. Further, good 
land must be allotted to the 
Indians _ individually. The 
whole system of reservation 
life must be wiped out. The 
people who have suffered from 
the depredations of some of the 
tribes will no doubt be rejoiced 
to see them put on the same 
plane as an ordinary citizen, 
amenable to the same laws. 

Those to whom the task of 
educating the Indian is given, 
declare that the difficulty in the way 
of the red man is his peculiar con- 
tact with the world, the want of a 
guaranteed opportunity for the use 
of his acquired education. They 
say, ‘‘ Let the government follow the 
Indian into industrial society and 
insure him an opportunity to use his 
education. Let the tribal spirit be 
broken down and educated [ndians 
be mingled as common citizens of 
the republic, until the 250,000 Indians 
shall be absorbed, and there will be 
no Indian problem.” 

When the tribal spirit is broken, 
the Indian will not only have ceased 
to be an Indian, but he will have 
ceased to exist on the face of the 
earth. 
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By Lieutenant John Lloyd. 


VIII. 

T was soft, still noon when Adair 
opened his eyes again to con- 
sciousness and light. It was a con- 
sciousness almost as dulled as the 
light. The blinds were drawn close, 
making a dusk in the room, and the 
first image upon his eyes was the 
cross bars of sunlight which came 
through the slats and lay in yellow 
-lines across the clean, bare floor. 
Adair did not know where he was, 
and he did not care. His bed, the 
narrow, low, iron one of the soldier, 
of the hospital, was white and fresh. 
A little stand beside him held some 
bottles, a glass and spoon, and a 

plate with a bunch of grapes. 

The odor of the grapes was the 
first thing that came to Adair. It 
seemed to him dimly that his sur- 
roundings were not strange, that he 
had been there a long time; and then, 
with asharpcontraction of his throat, 
a feeling like a stone had suddenly 
entered into his breast. He re- 
membered! 

He started up on his elbow. A 
soft footed German, big, stolid, and 
colorless, came up, and putting his 
hand under Adair’s shoulder, with a 
gesture that seemed very familiar, 
held a glass to his lips and tilted it 
until the contents had gone down 
his throat. 

Adair felt fatigued, sleepy, and be- 
fore his thoughts could gather them- 
selves again, he was drifting easily 
off into unconsciousness, The next 
morning he awoke naturally, and 
found Colonel Marcy sitting beside 
him. 

He was weak, he was full of an 
aching misery, when memory came 
painfully back to him, as blood flows 


*This story began in the April number of MuNsey’s MaGaZINE. 


again into a limb that has been 
numbed. 

Thoughts formed themselves slow- 
ly into sentences, 

Colonel Marcy was looking throuyh 
the Sunday papers of last week; an 
untidy pile of them, crumpled by 
their six days’ journey in the mail 
bag, lying across his broad knees. 
He did not know that Adair had 
awakened until he spoke. 

Adair tried to say a dozen things, 
but the horror that came upon him 
left him but one word. 

“ Nina ?” 

It was an imploring question. The 
colonel turned about with a start. 

“Why, bless my soul! Are you 
awake at last? I have been waiting 
for you to come out of that nap. Is 
it Nina you are talking about? I 
wish you were half as well. Now 
don’t go to worrying about anything. 
You are going to be all right before: 
anybody can say Jack Robinson.” 

“* How was it ?” 

“ Just as simple as anything could 
be. The boys from Camp Verde 
had been following that party of In- 
dians for three days. They came 
upon them right in the midst of 
your little affair. The Indians scat- 
tered as they always do, but the boys. 
managed to bring in half a dozen of 
them. They thought you were both: 
dead at first. Nina was in a faint 
for hours—out of her head for a dav 
or two—but I guess she’s all right 
now.” 

The sunshine suddenly became 
sweet to Adair. The stone rolled 
away from his breast, and a tender 
little smile came about his lips. She 
was only waiting, of course, for him to 
get out again, to tell the whole story. 
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He was sorry he was hurt and unable 
to go down into the Cananeas just 
now, of course, but it would be won- 
derfully sweet not to go. 

He looked past Colonel Marcy, 
through the open window, to the 
distant hills. Life seemed a precious 
thing. His thoughts made pictures. 

“They look pretty bright over 
there for October, don’t they?” said 
the colonel. 

“ October!” 
in wonder. 

“ Why, sure enough, I suppose the 
time has run along for you, loafing 
it away in bed. It has been six 
weeks, my young friend, since that 
Apache bullet struck you—a devil- 
ish hard time the doctor says he had 
getting it out, too. Don’t get him 
started on a diagnosis; he’ll talk for 
a week x 

The colonel was talking to tide 
Adair over the shock. Six weeks 
out of a man’s consciousness is not 
lightly parted with. 

“We've had time to straighten 
the Indian troubles out without you. 
They are all back on the reservation, 
studying up deviltry for next year.” 

The colonel went on explaining to 
Adair, telling the story of the sum- 
mer campaign and its ending, with 
no idea that his nice elucidation of 
the Indian question was falling on 
deaf ears. 

“ Everything is safe again now. I 
consider them all penned up for 
the winter. I sent for Mary to come 
back, and I’m expecting her this eve- 
ning. I'll send her over to see you. 
i doubt if we’ll ever get Nina back.” 

What a rush back to earth Adair’s 
consciousness took! 


Adair looked at him 





“Where are they?” he asked 
weakly. 
“TI sent ’em over to the Albu- 


querque Springs as soon as Nina 
was able to travel. Mrs. Acton took 
’em. Nina went off back East from 
there.” 

She had gone. She had evidently 
told her uncle nothing of her mar- 
riage, and she had not cared to see 
him again, 

There was bitterness in Adair’s 
soul, but it was not against her. 


-his pointed 
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The spoiling that womenfolk give 
their own had never been given to 
Adair; and the thought that Nina 
had a duty to perform in telling her 
story, and staying to take care of 
him through his own illness, did not 
enter his mind. He did not miss 
what he had never had. He had 
dreamed dreams, but like most fan- 
cies, they had not been imprinted 
firmly enough for their fading away 
to leave him desolate. The colonel 
left him, never knowing—how few 
people ever know the heights and 
depths that follow their words!—the 
waves of joy and desolation that his 
talk had brought to Adair. 

In the long days of convalescenée 
Adair went over and over his strange 
marriage, and it almost seemed like 
a fevered fancy. It was one of the 
real things that are so unreal. It ° 
was his honest natural impulse to 
tell Colonel Marcy the whole story ; 
but his loyalty to Nina made him 
know that they must tell it together. 

There was one horrible picture 
that tormented him night and day— 
her hands thrown out in the face of 
revolver; her cry of 
anguish: ‘“ Would yow kill me?” 

Surely she knew why / 

As soon as he was able to be prop- 
ped up by pillows, Adair called for 
his writing materials and began a 
letter to his wife. He had hardly 
written the first line, when there was 
a knock, a rustle, a closing of lace 
parasols, and the frou frou of wom- 
en’s dresses. The big, noiseless 
German nurse opened the door to let 
in Mary Marcy and Mrs. Acton. 

Mrs. Acton was entirely happy in 
having somebody to purr over. She 
had no children, and Nina and Mary 
had been giving her almost as much 
pleasure as though they had been her 
own.’ More, perhaps; for her own 
daughters would never have had the 
inheritance of beauty and spirit to 
keep Mrs. Acton’s heart full of exul- 
tation as these two had done. 

Now that she had come back to 
the Fort and found Adair in just the 
state of illness where “ mothering ” 
was permissible, she had come to ask 
him to go to her own house. 


























‘“We have been trying to come to 
see you for days,” Mary said, “ but 
papa said you were not well enough; 
and here I come in and find you 
writing letters.’ 

‘Not letters—but a etter!” ' 

“A very important one it must be.” 

“Tt is.” Adair looked at her with 
meaning. He hoped Nina had told 
her, any way. He had always heard 
that girls told each other everything. 
But Mary made no sign. 

“Did you have a pleasant time at 
the Springs ?” he went on. 

“Indeed we did. We found ever 
so many people there we knew, or at 
least that Nina knew. She finally 
went off home with some New York- 
ers, who had been seeing the Yellow- 
stone, and came down to New Mexico 
because she was there. Nina is very 
much liked.” 

“Ts she—quite well again ?” Adair 
asked hesitatingly. The blood came 
up into his thin cheeks, and tingled 
along the backs of his hands. 

“Yes, quite,” Mary said briskly. 
She arose and went to the window 
and looked out. ‘She was so sorry 
not to see you again before she went 
away.” 

There was a slightly embarrassed 
note in Mary’s voice, but Adair was 
not quick enough to detect it. 

“She had a terrible fright, that 
awful night.” 

“But she recovered at once ?” 

“No—o. It was hours before she 
became entirely conscious,” Mrs. 
Acton broke in. “ Now do not worry 
Mr, Adair with going over that story 
again. He is coming over to stay 
with me, and we can talk about all 
those things. Tell him about that 
pretty Miss Wells who is coming to 
visit you next month;” and Mrs. 
Acton went off into the fields of 
gossip. 

“Dear me!” Mary said as she went 
away. “Let me gather up your 
papers; the breeze has scattered them 
all over.” 

That night as Adair lay, his lips 
drawn into a line, looking at the 
letter he had finally written to Nina, 
and wondering if he had put into it 
the heart break he felt, the longing, 
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Mary was giving her father his after - 
dinner coffee. 

“What did you tell him?” the 
colonel asked. 

“What could I do? I said she 
had sent her regards to him, and was 
sorry not to see him again. Icouldn’t ° 
tell him. And papa—I feel dread- 
fully at having seen it, but I am 
afraid—it isn’t so bad for Adair as 
we thought. I am afraid I stumbled 
upon a great secret today. When I 
went in, Captain Adair had begun a 
letter. It was lying on a magazine 
on the bed. The wind blew it off, 
and I picked it up. Papa—the be- 
ginning was: ‘ My dear wife.” 

The colonel dropped his cup, and 
the warm, black stream ran all over 
his fresh duck uniform, He sopped 
at it with his napkin, but his eyes, 
incredulous, were on Mary’s face. 


“ Nonsense! Nonsense! What are 
you saying? Adair has no wife. 


What in the mischief would a man 
like Adair be doing with a wife that 
he had not introduced to the regi- 
ment? You were mistaken in what 
you saw.” 

“May be I was,” said Mary ob- 
stinately, “but I saw what I saw. 
There it was as plain as print—‘ My 
dear wife’ in Captain Adair’s own 
writing; and when I went in he said 
he was writing an important letter.” 

“T know better,” said the colonel, 
crossly and loudly. 

“Very well. I suppose you do, 
papa, but I know what I saw. I don’t 
care if Captain Adair has twenty 
wives. It’s of no consequence to me; 
only I am glad that that little affair 
with Nina is all cut off.” 

“T meant to tell him the whole 
story,” the colonel said, “but if you 
were right, I shall do nothing of the 
sort. But I don’t believe it, I want 
you to understand that.” 

“No, my old dear,” Mary said to 
herself, “ you don’t believe it, but 
you are going to act as though you 


did. And I &now it’s true.” 
IX, 
“MELLISH,” Lieutenant Hecker 


said, standing upon his own veranda 
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- with his package of morning mail in 
his hand, “Iam going to ride down 
toward the Mexican border tonight, 
and I am going to take you along. 
See that the horses are here about 
four o'clock.” 

“Ton, oir.” 

Ronan was lounging up the steps, 
his hat brim pulled down to shade 
his black eyes from the sun. 

“Going down to leave a P. P. C. 
on pretty Pancha?” he inquired with 
languid interest. 

“T may get down that far. 
inside.” 

There was a wide open fireplace 
in the large room of Hecker’s house. 
It had been built for cheer and com- 
fort on the nights when the cold 
winds would come rushing down the 
steep, snow clad mountains that 
hedged in the canyon. A cheery lit- 
tle blaze came up from a handful of 
twigs in the center of the great 
hearth, although the windows were 
open and the rose vine on the ve- 
randa still held a few late blooms, 
Hecker threw his letters on the 
table, and his forage cap after them. 
Ronan sat down in a big leather 
chair and spread his feet in perfect 
ease. 

“ Got any cigarettes ?”’ 

“There’s a box up there with a 
few in it.” 

Ronan lifted the box down 
examined the contents critically. 

“You’ve been down to see Pancha 
lately, eh ?” 

“ Why ?” 

“T know the origin of these cigar- 
ettes. A Mexican girl manufactured 
them. Oh, Hecker, Hecker, what a 
lack of sentiment is yours! To give 
away such a token!” And putting 
one between his lips Ronan looked 


Come 


and 


about for a match, shaking his head © 


sadly. 

Hecker looked over his mail, and 
then, unlocking his desk, took out of 
its untidy recesses a handful of let- 
ters, and began reading them over. 
Now and then he would come across 
a faded rose, or a bit of hair. There 
are some old fashions still extant in 
the army, and giving a bit of hair is 
one of them. Army men are the 
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most sentimental on earth; and as 
for the women, a sentiment never 
goes out of vogue for them. 

These relics caused Hecker an 
amused snicker whenever he touched 
one of them, There was a story 
told of him that upon one occasion a 
young girl who had _ been the object 
of his attentions for several weeks, 
asked for the return of the curl she 
had given him. The story went 
that he promptly sent her a ‘collar 
box filled with locks of various 
lengths and colors, and begged her 
to keep as many of them as she fan- 
cied. He had forgotten “ which was 
which.” 

Now and then a sheet would be 
read, smiled or frowned over, torn 
across, and pitched into the fire. 

“A pyre?” Ronan asked. 

“Something of the sort. My long 
leave came today, and I am getting 
my house in order; or rather I am 
getting the other fellow’s house in 
order. It’s hardly likely that I shalk 
come into these quarters on my re- 
turn.” 

“ Where are you going ?” 

“Can’t say. Home to Ohio first, 
of course, to see the family, and then 
to New York, I suppose. Every- 
body goes to New York.” 

“Ts Miss Wentworth in New York 
now ?” 

“T really can’t say,” Hecker said 
shortly, snapping rubber bands about 
the piles of letters he meant to keep. 

“I’m not the best man that ever 
lived,” Ronan said. 

“Well, no,” Hecker said, looking © 
at him critically. “I wouldn’t call 
you that exactly—but don’t worry, 
you’re a pretty decent fellow as the 
world goes.” 

Ronan arose and kicked the burn- 
ing twigs together. 

“ But I'll be hanged if I could ever 
make love to three women at the 
same time.” 

“T can,” said Mr. Hecker with 
some pride. 

He was so good natured, so ready 
to lend a hand at the recital of his 
iniquities, to exaggerate his own 
weaknesses, so light hearted and big 
and boyish, that Ronan always ended 
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by laughing at him, and forgiving 
him, with the readiness of his own 
lavish nature. , 

That night the courtyard of the 
Lopez hacienda was dark. The lan- 
terns that hung against the adobe 
walls of. the house were not lighted. 
The moon is expected to do the 
illuminating in Mexico, and although 
this was in the dark days of the 
month, everybody about the place 
had forgotten that. 

Senora Lopez, the widow of. a 
great ranchman, had shown herself 
perfectly capable of managing the 
estate left her, and sending flying all 
theories concerning the incapability 
of Mexican women. Tonight she 
was tired. As Hecker walked by the 
veranda, he had seen her through 
the open window lying back in her 
chair, successive layers of fat. She 
suggested a badly shaven Spanish 
priest, with her aggressive black 
chin. She had begun to tell her 
‘beads, that the task might be over 
when she arose to go to bed, but 
they had fallen over her knees, and 
jangled an accompaniment to her 
‘snores. 

Senora Lopez was glad to rest. 
Her niece from Monterey, with all the 
foolish ideas that the “ Gringoes” 
had brought in, had kept the senora 
going about, sharply and groaningly, 
upon her two overburdened feet for 
the past month. 

When she was a young girl, her 
mother had never left her for an in- 
stant alone, and she felt that she 
was carrying out the same ideas in 
regard to her own Pancha. How 
much more can you protect a young 
girl than to put her in the center of 
a ranch twenty five miles square? 
The cousin with her pernicious teach- 
ing was gone, and the senora slept. 

At the gate of the court, Hecker 
held Pancha’s hands, 

“Tt has been a long time since the 
senor was here?” 

“T could not come any sooner. It 
has been a long time—a whole seven 
days. Have you missed me?” 

There was a tenderness in Hecker’s 
voice which moved the hearts of all 
women. It was his expression. 
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There was never any exuberance of 
words. He did not know words, 
His charm was entirely one of per- 
sonality. It appealed to that ad- 
miration that is in all women for 
strength and manly beauty, for ca- 
ressing look and slow speaking voice. 
There was always the promise of so 
much in reserve. 

Most people found after knowing 
Hecker awhile that the effect he pro- 
duced was merely that of the animal 
magnetism of vitality. .To this sim- 
ple Mexican girl, his presence was 
glorious, and it was enough. 

She drew her rebosa across her 
mouth and looked up at him. The 
hand that she had freed fluttered 
about her face for an instant, and 
then Hecker caught it again and 
laughed. It was a soft, dimpled lit- 
tle hand, whose nails were pink and 
pretty. It would be pudgy by and 
by, but by and by was no considera- 
tion to Hecker. 

He put it up to his mouth and 
kissed it. 

“You did miss me, little Pancha, 
didn’t you?” 

“ But vou will go away, and you 
will not care what becomes of me,” 
the girl said. There was no hard- 
ness in her voice, only a pathetic 
note that was a great deal harder 
for Hecker to bear. It wasn’t pleas- 
ant to think that he was makin 
anything unhappy. Hecker liked 
laughter. 

“What a silly little Pancha! For 
whom would I care if not for you? 
Have you not been my little sweet- 
heart all these months? Come out- 
side the gate as you used to do, and 
roll me a cigarette, and let us count 
the stars. Tell me stories about 
them. No, tell me stcries about 
your cousin who has gone away, and 
her lover from the Presidio ranch.” 

Hecker had a keen appreciation of 
a character story, but he was too in- 
dolent, too given up to enjoyment of 
the passing hour, to read. He used 
to call Pancha—with a sense of 
humor for which few people would 
have given him credit—his Schehe- 
rezade. The girl had no idea what 
he meant, having never heard of the 
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Arabian Nights, but she had a col- 
lection of tales that were amply suf- 
ficient. No one could tell what 
Hecker saw in the little brown girl, 
without special beauty or intelli- 
gence; a girl who sat ona rock by 
an adobe wall, rolled cigarettes, and 
told simple stories. But it was his 
love of admiration. 

“ There is no story to tell. 
not a love story ws 

“ Like ours.” 

“Tt was not a love story,” the girl 
said, letting her hand rest in his, 
“They both like American clothing, 
and a—what you call it—duh-gy—the 
American carriage, and they will 
marry, but it is not love.” 

“It is we who know what love is,” 
Hecker said. It was all so silly, so 
easy. Hecker would have been em- 
barrassed beyond his usual laughter 
if any of his companions had known 
how trivial and childish his love 
making to the Mexican girl was. 
There was nothing for him to say to 
her. Hecker had little to say to any 


It was 


of the people to whom he gave his 
susceptible affections, beyond the 


crudest compliments. They seemed 
to miss nothing. But Pancha was 
simply a baby who worshiped him, 
and his vanity could not let her go. 

Half an hour later there was a 
rustle in the darkness in the court- 
yard. The girl started. 

“You must go,” she said. 

Hecker held her. “ Surely Panchita 
will give first one little kiss ?” 

The girl gave him a half fright- 
ened look, and then, putting her face 
to his, kissed him with her soft, full 
Mexican mouth in a way that startled 
Hecker. All the American girls on 
earth could not have kissed him like 
that. 

“Go,” she panted, “go!” 

There was a heavy step, and the 
girl slipped inside the dark inclos- 
ure. Hecker, disdaining to hurry, 
walked across the mesa to the place 
where Mellish waited with the 
horses. 

“My pretty Pancha,” he said to 
himself, “ that was too short a good 
by.”’ 


“The two men _ rode cautiously 
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across the dark ground. The moon- 
less sky was faintly luminous with 
stars, but the whole plain was 
dusky. There was no danger from 
Indians now, but there were rabbit 
holes and “nigger heads,” as the 
miners call the lightning burnt 
cactus. , 

Hecker and Mellish seemed to find 
each other companionable. On such 
rides as this there was sometimes a 
throwing off of the strict etiquette 
between officer and private, and they 
talked as man to man. Mellish was 
acquainted with most of Hecker’s 
ways of finding amusement, and 
was, more often than otherwise, his. 
companion. 

“Lieutenant,” he said _ tonight, 
“how long are you going to stay 
East ?” 

“T don’t know. Until my leave 
runs out, I suppose.” 

“Captain Adair has a leave too, 
they say.” 

mee, 

“TI suppose he will bring Miss 
Wentworth back with him when he 
comes.” 

“T don’t know. Why should he?” 
and then the jealous temper that 
was in Hecker came to the surface. 
“ Mellish, it would be a first rate idea 
for you to attend to your own busi- 
ness.” 

“All right,” Mellish said to him- 
self. ‘You might have spared your- 
self some traveling if you had talked 
civilly a little longer.” 


X. 


Hecker had gone over to Tomb- 
stone to say good by to Mrs. Savage. 
At least that is what he told Mrs. 
Savage he had come for. Mr. Sav- 
age supposed that he had come over 
to take a hand at poker with him 
and the rest of the “crowd.” The 
“crowd” was a particular name 
given to half a dozen mine owners 
and engineers and superintendents 
who were in the habit of gathering 
together and circulating their money 
at the chance turn of a card. Lieu- 
tenant Hecker was always a welcome 
guest. He was a capital player, and 
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called out all the finesse of the other 
men. They felt him a foeman worthy 
of a clever “ bluff.” 

They were playing at Mr. Savage’s 
own house this evening. The dining- 
room, which Mrs. Savage had ar- 
ranged after a model “interior” 
given in a magazine, was hung about 
with tea cups and had a frieze of 
China plates. But the “crowd” was 
moved by no such estheticisms, Its 
members were a good humored lot 
of successful looking men from 
almost every quarter of the Union. 
Mr. Savage, big and bald, with a 
diamond shirt button, sat at the head 
of the table with a wine cooler on 
the floor beside him. 

The Congressman from Arizona 
was saying, ‘Iam glad Bobby Mere- 
dith isn’t here tonight. It’s a shame 
and a disgrace that Meredith should 
be allowed to run at large. He 
needs a guardian. Last night we 
were playing down in Brice’s office, 
and I stood pat. Meredith called 
for three cards, but I stood pat He 
called me, by George, and put down 
a pair of deuces!” 

“Well,” Mr. Savage replied, “I 
can’t see what you’ve got to kick 
about. I wouldn’t pay for a nurse 
for Bobby if I were you.” 

“The mischief of it was, he took 
the money,” said the gloomy Repre- 
sentative. 

“We're awfully glad to see you, 
though, Hecker,” another of the 
party said. ‘‘ We need a little new 
blood let into this organization, and 
you may prepare to spill yours.” 

Luck went with Hecker at first, 
but after the iced champagne had 
been around half a dozen times, the 
cards began to go against him. 
They stopped long enough to eat 
supper, which only made Hecker 
stupider. The men ceased to be gay 
and good humored. They sat grim 
and silent, cigars tight between their 
teeth, and the betting went. higher 
and higher. They would say the 
next day that it had been a “ great 
night.” They would tell stories for 
years of the sums that changed 
hands. 

Hecker could not afford to lose. 
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He was on his way East, with all his 
ready money where he could put his 
hands on it, and the temptation was 
strong. To do him justice, he had 
not sat down with any idea of win- 
ning. He lost a thousand dollars. 
Brice, the owner .of the Great Split 
mine, was sitting by his side. There 
came a “jack pot” between him and 
Brice. Hecker held three aces and 
two kings, and Brice had discarded 
no cards. It was a grand opportua- 
ity for Hecker. He bet the only 
fifteen hundred dollars he had in the 
world, and saw it taken into Brice’s 
hand with a straight sequence all of 
one color. He rose from the table 
without a penny. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I have 
come to the limit of my present re- 
sources. You must let me go out 
and cool my fevered brow, and in- 
form you in the leaving that I’m go- 
ing to come back and win the shoes 
off your feet,” and bowing with his 
usual good nature, Hecker walked 
out into the veranda where Mrs. 
Savage swung in her big hammock. 

“You have lost. I have heard it 
all,” she said. 

“Oh, of course—what could you 
expect? I knew you were out here, 
and I simply threw my money away 
in order to come out and see you.” 

“ You do care for me—Harry.” 

She put out her hand, not so soft 
a hand as Pancha’s—nor so tiny, but 
covered by diamond rings, and laid 
it on his knee. 

‘Flow can you ask me?” 

And all the time in Hecker’s mind 
there was running the bitter disap- 
pointment that the loss of his 
journey East would be to him. He 
thought of the promises he had made 
to his people in Ohio, of the jubilant 
good byes he had said to his friends 
at the Fort. There was a strain of 
jealousy at Mellish’s allusion to 
Adair’s leave, and the probability of 
his bringing Nina Wentworth back 
with him. It made him cross and 
impatient. It all had to be given up. 


‘He cursed himself for ever coming 


over here. He looked with cold in- 
difference upon the fair woman lying 
there with eyes searching for his, 
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and even as his mind went against 
her, his lips mechanically framed 
soft, sweet sentences for her ear. 

“Where are you going East ?” 

“East? Oh!” Hecker was not 
going to tell her that that was at an 
end. “Iam only going to run on to 
Ohio to see my mother. I haven't 
seen her for two years, you know. 
Dear old lady!” 

“ She must be very proud of you.” 

“Oh, of course! Mothers always 
are, I suppose.” 

They were both silent for a little 
while, and then Mrs. Savage arose, 
lifting herself by Hecker’s hands, 
and went into the house. He walked 
the veranda, whistling forlornly. 
He began to think of what Ronan 
had said to him, that between two 
stools one was likely to fall to the 
ground, but the man whotried to sit 
on three stools was a candidate for 
the lunatic asylum. 

He went to the edge of the veranda 
and looked longingly off toward the 
East. He had cut away his chance 


of going entirely; and the way looked 


sweeter and the possibilities greater 
than they had ever looked before. 

There was a touch on his elbow 
and Mrs. Savage stood beside him. 

“T know those men won every- 
thing. I know” she crushed a 
soft packet into his hand. “ Go home 
and see your mother. Don’t be sorry 
you came over here.” 

Hecker felt every drop of blood 
pouring into his face. 

“You” he began thickly. 

“Pardon me. But be kind. It is 
our fault. Why shouldn’t you owea 
paltry thousand dollars to so old a 
friend for a little while? It’s a thing 
everybody does every day. I shall 
be likely to be coming to you, when 
Tom loses all his money again. For 
your mother’s sake!” 


XI. 


As soon as Adair knew that Nina 
had gone back to her home, he began 
to hope for a letter from her. Every 
evening, when it was time for the 
orderly who went down to the station 
for the mail to come in, Adair lay 
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with his face toward the road and 
looked and longed for some word 
from Nina. He could look across 
the parade ground and see the ladies 
in Officers’ Row standing out upon 
the verandas, waiting for their own 
letters from distant homes. 

The mail had to be taken into the 
post trader’s post office and dis- 
tributed, but the coming of the or- 
derly always meant that the letters 
would be there in avery few min- 
utes. From the time he saw the 
dusty blue uniform and the ambling 
mule disappear up toward the post 
trader’s, until it was so late that 
there could be no possibility of a 
letter, Adair’§ heart would beat 
thickly and heavily. He hadn't 
many correspondents. A letter had 
been a rare event for him. Many 


came in these days, condoling with 


him over his hurt, and congratulating 
him upon his escape, but every one 
was put down with a heavy heart. 
Its contents had been a bitter disap- 
pointment. 

He had torn up the letter he had 
begun to Nina. It had seemed 
brutal to follow her, even with a 
letter, when she had gone and left 
him. As the weeks went by and 
convalescence gradually grew into 
his normal health, he ceased hoping 
to hear from her, She had repented 
of her hasty act in marrying him, 
and with a girl’s ignorance of such 
things, had fancied that in ignoring 
it she could annul it. 

She knew in whom she was trust- 
ing, Adair thought. Although the 
revulsion of that night had taken 
from her her love for him, it had not 
taken her confidence in him, or in 
his loyalty. She knew that he would 
never betray her secret except at her 
desire. If she did not want to be his 
wife she was at liberty. 

In Adair was the chivalry born of 
ideals, of loneliness. That in not 
taking the matter into his own hands 
now, he was doing a wrong and a 
cruel thing to Nina, he did not see. 
That complications might come ; that 
it was not child’s play to be cast aside, 
but a thing that must be met and 
faced, that could not be juggled 
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with, he was not man of the world 
enough to realize. It seemed to 
concern only themselves. If Nina 
desired the marriage to be as though 
it were not, it should be so. 

Adair had refused Mrs. Acton’s in- 
vitation to be her guest; and it was 
not pressed. There were new peo- 
ple coming into the Fort, changes 
being made, but to all this Adair 
was oblivious. He was even blind 
to the fact that Colonel Marcy did 
not treat him with the proud and 
loving friendship that he had once 
shown. The great ache in his heart 
covered every minor pain, and made 
it as nothing. He lived alone with 
his own hidden story. 

Often at night, when the watch 
sang out “Two o'clock and all’s 
well,” he heard the tramp of Adair’s 
feet as they paced the veranda, and 
saw the burning point of his cigar in 
the darkness. 

One of the letters which came to 
Adair he had at first thrown impa- 
tiently aside, and then taken up 
again; and at the third reading he 
had found comfort in letting his 
thoughts travel along the line it sug- 
gested. An old friend was going to 
Japan for the winter, and asked him 
to go with him. 

He thoughta little bitterly of Nina’s 
plans and how soon they had faded. 
There was nothing to prevent that 
wedding journey to the south of 
France now. The Indian troubles 
were over; he was entitled to a long 
leave. Sometimes his fancy ran to 
¢ay dreams, and it seemed to him 
that he must be mistaken. He let 
himself imagine sometimes that he 
was going to join Nina and they 
were going off together; and then 
laughed at himself for his folly. He 
began dozens of letters to her, en- 
dearing, forgiving, tender letters, but 
he sent none of them. She had left 
him, and in her own time she would 
return, or not at all. 

His San Francisco friend wrote 
again, urging him to come upon the 
twentieth of the month and sail for 
Japan. “Come,” he said, “and see 
the snows on Fujisan, see ‘ the white 
foam laces broider the breast of the 











Indian deep.’ Come and see the 
azaleas on the hillside, and the rice 
fields taken by pink weed. Come 
and hear the ‘zum zum’ of the mus- 
mee.” 

Adair was thin and nervous from 
his long vigils, his waiting without 
hope, and after the last letter he 
went to Colonel Marcy to make ap- 
plication for a long leave. 

The colonel’s office was full. There 
were half a dozen officers standing 
about, on one pretense or another, 
and they all threw out a greeting to 
Adair. They liked him, but he was 
so distant in these days, he kept so 
much to himself, that they saw very 
little of him. 

He lounged by the window and 
looked over the Army and Navy 
Fournal until the last of the strag- 
glers was gone. Adair had always 
been so distinctly the colonel’s favor- 
ite, companion, and almost confi- 
dante, that they were naturally left 
alone together. Now Adair drew 
up his chair to the table where the 
colonel sat looking over a pile of 
papers, with a relief that that strong 
and sturdy presence always gave 
him. 

The secret which was always in 
his mind was uppermost now. He 
was glad Nina had a relative like 
this; but he wished that it could be 
otherwise for a little while, that he 
might tell the colonel the story and 
ask his advice. <Adair’s heart was 
sick of loneliness and repression. 

But the face that was turned to 
him was not the sympathetic one of 
the old days. The colonel himself 
was unconscious of the change that 
had come to him since Mary had 
told him what she had seen on that 
scrap of paper. Some great scientist 
has said that consciousness is but a 
little lamp which illumines one spot 
of the brain at a time, and that it 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
working of that complicated ma- 
chine; that an idea is introduced, 
and the owner considers it but a 
trivial incident, and forgets it, seem- 
ingly. It passes out of his con- 
sciousness, but there in the dark it is 
working on and on and knitting it- 
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self into the very fiber of the brain, 
until it becomes a part of the beliefs 
and reasons. 

Adair felt vaguely chilled, and it 
was in the most formal tones that he 
made his application. 

“You are entitled to a long leave,” 
the colonel said, “ and of course you 
will get it. Where do you think of 
going ?” 

“To Japan,” 

The colonel looked at him sharply. 
He would not have conceived it pos- 
sible, two months ago, that he would 
ever disbelieve Adair, but he did not 
believe him now. 

As for Adair, the colonel’s cool- 
ness seemed but of a piece with the 
general change in everything. He 
went back to his quarters with the 
certainty of his leave, a little more 
tired and unhappy than when he 
started out. 

Ten days later, he had said good 
by to every one, and was on his way 
to the Pacific slope. He stopped in 
Tombstone. He wanted to see the 
old man who had said the marriage 
service that had made Nina his wife. 
There had been no question of se- 
crecy then, but it might be impor- 
tant to ask it now. 

The door of the little wooden 
house was closed, and the curtainless 
windows looked like blind eyes on 
each side. He knocked and heard 
the echo of emptiness. There was a 
head pushed out of the window of 
the next house, and a woman called 
to attract his attention. 

“Ts it Mr. Bland you want tosee ?” 
she asked, with the air of one who 
had information to distribute. ‘ He’s 
dead. He died this Thursday com- 
ing, a week. They sent the remains 
back East. It was real sad,” and 
she looked him boldly over in an 
effort to “place him,” as she would 
have said. 

Adair went back down the path, 
white in the sunshine. There were 
faded zinnias, almost the only flower 
that grows hardily in Arizona, down 
each side. It seemed to Adair thata 
last link had been broken. He felt 
like a boy who had a grief, and no 
one in whom he could confide. 
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He wondered why he could not 
feel as he had felt before he ever 
knew Nina. It had only been a short 
three weeks, but they had made his. 
life anew. 

He wondered if all the stories he 
had heard of the perfidy of women 
were true; if he were but one of the 
great army of men who were vic- 
tims. And then he was ashamed of 
himself. He blamed himself for tak- 
ing his girl wife into the horrors of 
that night—that night when her 
nerves were already strung to tension 
pitch. Whatever she did, he would 
not blame her. Let it be hers to say 
what their lives should be in the 
future. 

And then at the thought of going 
away from her so far, his soul re- 
volted. He could not, he would not 
do it! 

He walked the little platform at 
Benson, where the road ran by which 
would take him westward to San 
Francisco and Japan, or eastward to 
New York and Nina. He must go to 
her. He would goto her. After all, 
she was his wife, and he had the 
right. It seemed a simple thing to 
do, after he thought of it asa real 
possibility. 

He went into the station to buy 
his ticket. The late Guaymas train 
came puffing in, and a slender stream 
of passengers, ranchmen and miners 
on their way “ back East,” or to 
“’Frisco,” made their way into the 
stuffy little ticket office. 

Adair felt a familiar slap on his 
shoulder, and turned to see Hecker’s 
big person at his elbow. 

“Hello, Adair, I hear you are off 
for Japan. Queer way of spending 
your leave. When I get a chance to 
get out of this God forsaken country, 
I want to get into civilization again, 
instead of into heathendom. I’m 
going to New York, to walk Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway, and see the 
wheels go ’round. You’d better 
change your mind and come along 
with me.” 

All of Adair’s rosy visions fled. 
The cold light of day and practic- 
ality came with Hecker. 

“Give me a ticket to San Fran- 
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cisco,” he said to the man at the 
window. 


XII. 


THE long ride over the desert was 
a terrible journey to Adair. There 
was despair and misery in his heart 
for which there seemed no outlet. 
The terrible loneliness of his life 
loomed up in awful contrast to those 
day dreams which, almost imper- 
ceptibly to him, had become an in- 
tegral part of his very life. 

Even before he had known Nina, 
with the naturalness of youth, he 
had felt himself journeying toward 
the pot of gold that lay at the end of 
the rainbow. Now it was past, and 
had proven fairy coin, turning to 
dead leaves in his hand. The 
_ catastrophe of his life, it seemed to 

him, had come. 

When he left the train at Oakland, 
he was going toward the ferry boat 
which would take him across the 
bay, when he felt his hand grasped 
in a strong clasp. With a sense of 


comradeship such as it seemed to 
him: he had never known before, he 
turned to Morrison. 

Morrison had been a classmate of 
Adair’s at the Point, but had made 
no sort of a record except in the 
drawing class. Coming from a small 


town in Missouri, much as Adair 
had come from his native hills, he 
had known nothing of brush and 
paint until they had been introduced 
to him casually in his school course. 
Then he discovered his talent. He 
had resigned immediately after his 
graduation, and taking the two or 
three thousand dollars his father had 
allowed him, had gone to Julien’s in 
Paris, and seen a portrait of his 
hung in the Salon at the end of his 
second year. 

Morrison was the last man on 
earth to be taken for an artist by 
the people in whose minds there is a 
conventional portrait of the type. 
He was almost as big as Hecker, but 
where Hecker’s was the bigness of a 
mastiff, Morrison suggested the wolf 
hound. Long of head and dark of 
eye, close clipped as to hair and mus- 
tache, abrupt in speech and manner, 
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Morrison was of the size and aspect 
to command instant respect and at- 
tention anywhere. Nature had put 
into him a passion for color and 
form and the poetry of the existing 
world, a straightforwardness in ar- 
riving at his destination, that made 
him a simple genius. 

Adair felt in that first hand clasp 
the tonic of friendship. 

“It looks very much as though 
your resolve to throw off the weight 
of the Indian question didn’t come 
any too soon,” Morrison said, scan- 
ning Adair’s face closely as they sat. 
down on one of the seats that ran 
along the upper deck of the ferry 
boat. “That wound of yours must 
have been more serious than you 
gave me to understand. How did it 
all happen? You know I was away 
up in the north country, out of the 
line of newspapers, when the thing 
occurred. I was a good deal sur- 
prised down at the Bohemian Club. 
the other night at hearing Allison, 
who was putting in some mining 
machinery down in Tombstone at 
the time, telling a very romantic tale 
about your getting that bullet in an 
attempt at rescuing a_ beautiful 
young woman from the Apaches. 
How was it?” 

Morrison was an imaginative man, 
and a close student of faces. The 
men who worked alongside of him . 
said that he was going to be the most 
terrible of portrait painters, for he 
could analyze the lines of the human 
face to a minute degree, and trans- 
late their meaning so that all the 
world might see. 

He saw at once that there was 
more than physical ill at the bottom 
of Adair’s trouble. He had always 
been fond of him, he told himself, 
because Adair’s face was the purest 
and simplest he had ever seen. Its 
flawless outlines had fascinated him 
as a beautiful horizon line would 
have delighted him. But now when 
he beheld these lines lost in a trag- 
edy of suffering, saw this nature 
warped and torn, he felt that there 
were depths which, could he sound 
them, would give him new vistas of 
human life. 
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“There is very little to tell,” Adair 
said. “As usual, the club story is 
story, pure and simple. There is 
only one line of the genuine narra- 
tive: I was coming into the post to 
take a new command and go down 
into the Cananeas to keep the pass 
from the Apaches. Miss Wentworth, 
the colonel’s niece, had made a mis- 
calculation and lost her party, and I 
escorted her over from Tombstone. 
The Indians attacked us, and we 
were saved just in the nick of time 
by the soldiers who were following 
the Indians. It was very common- 
place—hardly worth a paragraph in 
the paper.” 

“It strikes me that it was a little 
past the’nick of time, from the way 
you are carrying that bullet wound.” 

“Tt’s nothing. I suppose it’s the 
Arizona climate. What a pretty 
‘sight San Francisco is, lighted on her 
hill tops.” 

It was evening, and the chains and 
tiers of lights that arose beyond the 
bay made a picture that was dram- 
atic in its chance arrangement. 

“It always makes me think of 
Edinburgh,” Morrison said, turning 
and letting his eyes follow lovingly 
the beauty before him. “It pre- 
possesses you in favor of the city to 
‘come into it like this. You always 
keep in your mind the thought of its 
‘possibilities, even when you go in- 
land and blast your vision with the 


‘sand lots. But ¢his/ Wait until you 


see ‘Old Japan 

Adair’s spirits began to revive. 
‘The long nights on the Pacific, 
blown softly through the balmy at- 
mosphere, with sky above and water 
beneath, were like a healing hand. 
The constant delight of Morrison’s 
strong brotherhood, the diversion of 
his enthusiasms and plans, put new 
life into him. 

In Japan they spent three months 
wandering about the country, falling 
in with people of all nationalities 
and back again into the companion- 
ship with each other, which each had 


‘grown to value more and .more as 
‘days went by. When at last they 
‘said good by to the volcanoes and 


rain gods and rocks, the chrysan- 


themum and the azalea, it was a pair 
of healthy, strong men who walked 
the deck of the home going steamer. 

On board the vessel there was a 
middle aged passenger who attract- 
ed the attention of both the young 
men by his air of melancholy—al- 
most despair. One night when they 
were sitting on the deck, a bottle of 
champagne and a box of cigars be- 
tween them, Morrison called Adair’s 
attention to the man, who was lean- 
ing over the deck railing. 

“He is a naval officer, whose dead 
wife isin her coffinin the hold. Now 
that is what I call a tragedy of life. 
I have never seen the woman who 
was a necessary part of my exist- 
ence, but when I do, and find that 
she regards me in the same way, 
may it please the good God to take 
us together. I never have felt the 
need of such a—finishing, I suppose 
I should call it. It has always been 
my idea of the plan of nature, which 
plans all things wéll, that marriage 
is the creation of a new sense. If it 
is a marriage in the proper use of the 
term, it opens new horizons. If a 
man marries a wife whose nature be- 
comes so much a part of his own 
that he can see and enjoy with her 
senses, he is doubled. Imagine, 
Adair, if you can, a man being born 
blind, and then having the wonder 
of sight given him. Could anything 
be more terrible than to take itaway 
again? It seems to me—they tell 
me I am an idealist, and sol may be 
—that there is no affliction like the 
death of a husband or wife.” 

“Ves, there is,” Adair said,in a 
tone that brought Morrison's face 
toward him. 

Adair had wanted to tell Morrison 
the whole story from the beginning. 
He had felt that he must tell him. 
At first his morbid sense of loyalty 
to Nina had prevented. Then a 
healthier tone had come to him 
from his contact with Morrison, and 
with the great, living, breathing, 
commonplace world, and from his 
involuntary contrasting of the weak- 
nesses which were so essential a 
part of the oriental nature with the 
truthfulness and bravery that make 
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the Anglo Saxon. He had seen that 
he was making some sort of a mis- 
take. He wanted the advice, the 
counsel, of this strong man who was 
his friend, and the hour was propi- 
tious to ask it. 

When the story was finished, 
Morrison leaned over and took his 
hand. 

“ Adair,” he said, “there is only 
one thing in this world for you to 
do. Go to your wife as fast as 
you can go. Letters will mean noth- 
ing. She must be a sweet woman, 
lost in some woman’s logic that 
neither of us can understand. Go 
to her, and tell her that from your 
heart you regret the delay. Get 
to the bottom of the trouble, and 
take it away. She loves you. She 
must love you. There has been 
nothing to alienate her love. She 
has been waiting for you. Go!” 

“T will. Thank Heaven for your 
advice, Morrison. It was exactly 
what I needed. My leave will be 
over, but I shall go to Colonel Marcy 
and tell him the story, as I ought to 


have told it to him in the first place, 
and ask for another leave to go East 


after my wife. I can hardly see, 
looking at it in the light of my un- 
derstanding of the situation, how I 
could have lost sight of the inevit- 
able. I suppose it was lost in the 
loose hold that my illness gave me 
upon everything. That is the only 
explanation that I can give to you or 
myself.” 

After this, Adair began to look at 
life as does the man who feels within 
himself the power to conquer. New 
fibers had been implanted in his soul 
with those new experiences, and the 
life he had led for two months had 
strengthened all that was within 
him, Taking as it were new blood 
from Morrison, the currents had 
deepened and widened until he was 
sufficient unto himself. His hand 
felt sure and steady, and instead of 
moping in despair, he exulted “asa 
strong man about to run a race.” 

It was crisp February when he 
reached Arizona again. The winds 
of spring had begun to send the 
white, swirling dust columns career- 
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ing over the mesa, and the Spanish 
bayonet and yucca bore lofty spears 
hung with fragrant white bells. 

He telegraphed his orderly to. 
bring his horse to the station, only a 
few hours before his arrival. He 
was so impatrent. He had planned 
out exactly how he was to come into 
the Fort, change his dress, go over 
to see the colonel, tell his story, and 
then, sure of the hand clasp of his. 
gallant old friend, he would turm 
about and go to Nina. It was ail so. 
plain that he was ashamed to think 
that another man had been obliged. 
to tell him what to do. 

He looked out with pleasure upom 
the familiar sights that had seemed 
so ugly to him when he went away. 
The fantastic shapes of the yucca, 
throwing out its white bloom from 
grotesque limbs, looked like old 
friends. 

The station at Benson is the meet- 
ing place of the trains from East and 
West, and the Guaymas train was 
waiting there for its little dole of 
passengers. Adair looked keenly 
about for any of the Fort people.. 
There was nearly always somebody 
coming or going, and he had the 
zest of the home comer for a com- 
rade’s face. 

He remembered with self pity his 
encounter here with Hecker. He 
did not blame that florid and gay 
young man for his.own wrong turn- 
ing when he had stood here before. 
He was man enough now, strong 
enough to realize that it had all come 
out of his own weakness and indeci- 
sion. He even felt a sort of liking 
for Hecker. Few people could re- 
sist that laughing geniality, so frank- 
ly departed from all that was straight 
laced. 

_ As he walked the wooden platform, 
that the sun was beginning to make 
sticky with its own gummy juices, 
he felt the pride and joy of life, of 
young manhood. There were wrecks 
of men loafing about the grimy sa- 
loon opposite the waiting room; men 
who had come out to the West with 
high hopes, but who had gone down 
under the nervous strain and the lack 
of the fixed standard that public 
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opinion supplies in older communi- 
ties, and which constitutes the con- 
sciences of most men. 

Coming out of one of these saloons, 
presently, Adair saw the uniform of 
a United States soldier. He looked 
again and saw that it was Mellish. 
The man saw Adair at once, and his 
face lighted up with a smile that 
made Adair want to strike him. He 
came over toward his officer, salut- 
ing, and said: 

“It is a pleasure to have you back 
again, captain.” 

“Tam very glad to get back again, 
Mellish. What are you doing over 
here ?” 

“T am over with the ambulance, 
sir. The colonel and Miss Mary and 
Mrs, Acton drove over to meet the 
Eastern train.” 

“Where are they? Are they ex- 
pecting friends ?” 

Adair felt the warmth of a coming 
ineeting with what he felt were his 
own people. He thought of Mrs. 
Acton’s kindness to him in asking 
him over to stay at her house during 
his convalescence, and his brusque 
declension seemed to call foran imme- 
diate apology. He felt like apologiz- 
ing for many of the erratic ways of 


that poor, ill young man whom he 


had left behind in Japan. 

“Lieutenant Hecker is married. 
sir, and is coming home with his 
bride. JI thought may be you had 
heard about it. They haven’t been 
talking about anything else at the 
Fort for the last month. He’s to 
have the house that Captain Lawler 
had. Captain Lawler is going to 
take the rose cottage. The colonel 
got him to make the change. Miss 
Mary and Mrs. Acton have been get- 
ting it ready for them for a month. 
It’s beautiful.” 

It went through Adair’s mind that 
Mellish was particularly garrulous, 
and he wondered if he had not been 
indulging in mescal to an extent 
that might endanger his driving. 
There was a rakish recklessness in 
the set of Mellish’s broad hat, and 
altogether an air of triumph and 
bravado about him, that made Adair 
dislike the man more than ever. 


It seemed a new state of affairs for 
Mrs. Acton and Miss Marcy to be 
taking so active an interest in 
Hecker, But then women were 
always interested in a_ bride, es- 
pecially women like Mary Marcy and 
Mrs. Acton. Adair’s mouth took on 
an expression of satisfied sweetness. 
They would have one to make much 
of before long, who would be en- 
tirely after their own hearts. 

“Here they come now,” Mellish 
said, still with his air of repressed 
excitement. 

Mrs. Acton and Mary came up the 
steps of the platform, lifting their 
skirts daintily from contact with the 
sticky wood. They looked pleasant 
and wholesome to Adair. He was 
beginning to feel toward Mary as he 
would to a young cousin; beginning 
to feel as though he had people of 
his own. He went forward and met 
them with his hand outstretched, and 
some of the pleasure he felt in his 
face. Mary’s delicate cheeks flushed 
crimson at the sight of him, and she 
turned to Mrs, Acton with an ex- 
pression that was almost appealing. 
Mrs. Acton did not see it. She was 
all smiles and maternal happiness. 

“How delightful to see you, Cap- 
tain Adair, just now! We came 
over to meet our young people and 
drive them home in the ambulance, 
through this lovely spring weather. 
You can go with us.” 

Mary gave her arm a little jerk 
and rushed in at once. 

“ How do you do, Captain Adair? 
Why, you do not look at all like the 
same man who went away. I never 
saw such a change in any one in my 
life. You are twice as large—and 
brown! Papa! Here is Captain 
Adair home again. Come and look 
at him.” 

The colonel came briskly across 
the platform and grasped Adair’s 
hand with almost the old cordiality. 
It was a gay, bright day, they were 
on a joyous errand, and the light in 
Adair’s face was not a thing to ig- 
nore. 

“Where have you been? We have 
managed to get along without you, 
but it was only because there wasn’t 
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any fighting going on. There has 
been a campaign of love instead of 
war. Here’s Hecker coming in with 
a wife. When are you going to : 
The colonel stopped. He had for- 
gotten for an instant the story which 
Mary had told him of that letter. 

“Before very long,” Adair said 
gayly. “I’m coming in this very 
evening to talk to you about it.” 

A look of indescribable relief came 
over the faces of Mary and the col- 
onel. The colonel rejoiced that 
everything was going to be explained, 
and he was going to get his best 
friend among the young men of his 
regiment back again. 
full of joy to think that any further 
complication in regard to Nina was 
removed. 

Mrs. Acton was in the usual flut- 
ter of a woman of her sort at any 
news of an engagement. 

“Tell us about her, Captain Adair. 
Is she a Japanese? Does she wear 
a kimono and her hair in a bow knot? 
Did you meet her on the steamer? 
They say there is no place like a 
steamer for a susceptible young 
man. But then I never thought you 
were a susceptible young man, I 
don’t think it’s much of a compli- 
ment to all the pretty girls we have 
in the army for you to go off to 
Japan to fall in love.” 

“Qh, it’s an old story,” Adair said 
happily. “It began long ago.” 

The colonel was beaming upon 
him. All this sounded so natural, 
so above board, so different from the 
ugly thoughts he had harbored of 
Adair. 

There was a scream from the en- 
gine, and the train from the East 
came around the curve and drew up 
before the platform. People crowd- 
ed before Adair. He drew back a 
little. He was not particularly inti- 
mate with Hecker, and he did not 
care particularly about his wife. He 
wondered what sort of a woman 
would care enough for him to marry 


him; and then his common sense. 


told him that probably the very 
nicest sort of a young girl would 


Mary was. 
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care for Hecker; would probably 
care for him long after she found 
him out. 

Mellish was crowded close up 
against thetrain. As the passengers 
came out he watched for Lieutenant 
Hecker, and then he turned his eyes 
toward Adair. Adair had walked 
toward the ambulance, and had al- 
lowed himself to be hidden by the 
crowd. 

As Mellish looked back toward the 
train he saw a face that made him 
white to his lips. Following Hecker's 
wife was a worn, sad faced woman, 
who was evidently a subordinate of 
some sort. She was carrying part of 


‘the wraps, and there was none of the 


festal and alert air which belongs to 
the friends of a bride. 

She saw Mellish as he saw her, 
and, with a paleness which matched 
his own, stopped still and looked at 
him, Neither of them spoke a word, 
and then she walked on behind Mrs. 
Hecker, who was moving slowly al- 
most in the joint embrace of Mrs. 
Acton, Mary, and the colonel. 

“The journey was lovely,” she 
was saying. “Not a thing \to mar 
it. Iam so glad to see you &4ll. Is 
there anybody else over ?” 

“ Adair is here, somewhere. Where 
is he?” the colonel replied. 

“Oh, yes, I remember him,” Mrs. 
Hecker said. “So good of him to 
come over.” 

“Ts Adair here?” Hecker said. He 
was in such a transport of pride and 
delight that it would have seemed 
that nothing could add to it; but at 
the mention of Adair’s name there 
was a higher note of exultation. 
Hecker looked at his wife’s trim 
figure in her traveling gown, her air 
of complete elegance, and wanted to 
call the whole world in to witness. 

“Where zs Adair? Ah, there he 
is! Adair, come here and meet my 
wife,” 

He pulled him from behind the 
corner of one of the little buildings, 
and Adair turned his face to see 
Nina, Mina—-his wife—holding out 
her hand to him, and smiling. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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LELAND STANFORD. 


By Carter H, Hepburn. 


ELAND STANFORD is, as 
everybody knows, one of the 
richest of contemporary Americans, 
He is also a good deal more than 
that. He is what very few million- 
aires are—a man who has achieved 
really remarkable things, and who 
possesses a really remarkable person- 
ality. 

His career has been eventful 
enough for half a dozen ordinary 
lives. There was his early life in 
Albany, where he spent three years 
in the office of Wheaton, Doolittle & 
Hadley, studying and practicing law. 
Next came his Wisconsin era, when 
for four years he was established at 
Port Washington. Then, after a fire 
that burned his law library, he caught 
the gold fever, and went to Cali- 
fornia, where he went into business 
with his brothers at Sacramento. 

It was as a merchant that he rose 
to what was, perhaps, the height of 
his early ambition—the Governor- 
ship of California, and a modest 
fortune of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars or so. But this was only a be- 
ginning. During his term of office 
the project of spanning the continent 
with a railroad was brought forward, 
and the State Legislature granted a 
charter to a company of which Stan- 
ford was president and Collis P. 
Huntington vice president. 

The story of the building of the 
transcontinental railroads has often 
been told. Of the four men who 
linked California to the East—to the 
immense advantage of the nation 
and to the tremendous enrichment of 
themselves—Stanford was the great 
originating leader and manager, 
Huntington the trustee of the com- 
pany’s political interests. Mark Hop- 
kins and Charles Crocker, the other 
two members of the “ Big Four” were 


useful chiefly as financial and ex- 
ecutive assistants. 

The vast wealth that the comple- 
tion of the Central Pacific system 
brought to Stanford has been used 
in ways that distinguish him from 
all his many fellow millionaires of 
the Golden State. It has not been 
hoarded in its owner’s coffers ; it has 
not been regarded primarily as a 
means of luxurious living or of add- 
ing new millions to those already ac- 
quired. Stanford’s ideals are far 
above those of the mere money get- 
ter or the aspirant to “social suc- 
cess.” He is a man who realizes his 
powers and his responsibilities ; a 
man who finds in riches an agency 
for the carrying out of great projects. 

The greatest of his projects, and 
the one that above all others will 
carry his name down to posterity, is 
the university to whose foundation 
he has devoted years of thought and 
effort as well as a considerable share 
of his fortune. Designed as a mon- 
ument to the Senator’s only son and 
namesake, who died in Florence nine 
years ago on the very threshold of a 
promising manhood, the Leland 
Stanford Junior University is an in- 
stitution unique in many ways. It 
sprang into being full grown, with 
an endowment.of some twenty mil- 
lions of dollars. It is for both sexes, 
all sects, and all classes, and for in- 
struction in all the arts and profes- 
sions. Its buildings, situated at 
Menlo Park, twenty five miles from 
San Francisco, are in characteristic 
contrast to ordinary collegiate archi- 
tecture, being constructed in imita- 
tion of the old adobe houses of 
Spanish California. They are of 
cleam colored sandstone—adobe it- 
self being too perishable—one story 
in height, roofed with dark red tiles; 
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inside they have great open fireplaces 
and deep window seats. 

Among the properties of the uni- 
versity are the Vina ranch on the 
Sacramento River, a tract of fifty 
five thousand acres, on which is the 
largest vineyard in the 
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ously to oppose him. He is now 
serving his second term, which has 
still four years to run. Of late 
broken health has prevented him 
from playing a prominent part in 
the active arena of legislation. He 





world ; the Gridley ranch 
in Butte County, a twenty 
one thousand acre wheat 
field; and the Palo Alto 
ranch, on a part of which 
the college buildings 
stand, and where is the 
Senator’s famous stock 
farm. Of all this vast es- 
tate, and of the funds that 
form the rest of the uni- 
versity’s endowment, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanford have 
during their life complete 
control, except that the 
deed of gift debars them 
from selling or incumber- 
ing the land. On their 
death the property passes 
to the trustees to whom 
its management is already 
committed. 

In politics Mr. Stanford 
is a Republican, but a 
remarkably independent 
one. Heis not thoroughly 
satisfied with existing po- 
litical and financial con- 
ditions. He has views— 
and therefore expresses 
views, for he is a man 
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a 





who says what he thinks 

—that most great capi- 

talists regard as socialis- 

tic and dangerous. He thinks that 
scarcity of the circulating medium 
and high interest rates are the great 
causes of depression and poverty. 
He believes that the government 
should lend money to the farmers of 
the country, on the security of their 
land, and at an interest of two per 
cent. He has a bill to that effect be- 
fore Congress, and if he could se- 
cure its enactment it would be the 
triumph of his political career. 

His popularity in California is 
very strong. When he first an- 
nounced himself as a candidate for 
the Senatorship, no one dared seri- 


LELAND STANFORD. 
From a photograph by Bell, Washington 


is in his seventieth year, and has 
done work enough in his life to try 
the-most ironclad constitution, 

Mr. Stanford’s San Francisco 
house, one of the group of palaces 
on the crown of Nob Hill, cost a mil- 
lion and a half of dollars. He lives 
in it only about two months in the 
vear, dividing the rest of the time 
between Palo Alto, New York, and 
Washington. 

He is an enthusiastic Californian, 
He believes that the Golden State 
can produce better horses than Ken- 
tucky, better wines than France, and 
the finest types of civilized humanity. 











THE WHITE LADY OF GERMAN LEGEND. 


By Emma Huntington Nason. 


HE most romantic, long cher- 

ished, and interesting ghost of 

all the centuries, past or present, is 

without doubt the White Lady of 
German tradition. 

From the remote period of the old 
heroic lays, down through the years 
celebrated in song and folk lore, 
even to the time of veritable history, 
the fascinating phantom appears and 
reappears; and the student of Ger- 
man literature cannot fail to be im- 


pressed by the supernatural persist- 
ency with which this mysterious 
being has maintained its hold upon 
the minds and hearts of the German 
people. The figure of the White 
Lady, as de weisse Frau, or das graue 
Weib, is met with, in slightly varied 
forms, in ancient folk lore, in fairy 
tales for children, and in the count- 
less floating and local legends loved 
by old and young. In all of these 
the appearance of the white robed 
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specter is the culminating and thrill- 
ing point in the development of the 
story. 

But that which makes this famous 
apparition of unusual interest to the 
general reader is not simply its pop- 
ularity in the fanciful lore of the 
people, but also its frequent intru- 
sion between the leaves of history 
and its apparently intimate relation- 
ship with the princely families of 
Europe, and especially with the im- 
perial house of Germany. The 
White Lady has long been a familiar 
friend or foe—as the ghostly figure 
appears for good or ill—to the fam- 
ous ancestors of the Hohenzollerns; 
and the stories of her supernatural 
visitations form a series of legends 
the most weird and captivating of 
the many which are interwoven in 
the annals of this ancient race. 

The present Emperor of Ger- 
many, as the representative of the 
house of Hohenzollern, claims a line- 
age dating back toa period more re- 
mote than that of any other reign- 
ing family in Europe. Frederick I, 
Elector of Brandenburg, from whom 
the kings of Prussia descended, re- 
ceived his title from the Emperor 
Sigismund in 1417. Long before 
this, however, the counts of Hohen- 
zollern occupied the majestic heights 
of the Zollerberg, on which stood 
their proud ancestral castle. The 
earliest of the line, of whom we find 
authentic record, was a certain Thas- 
silo, who is said to have established 
himself in this stronghold of the 
Swabian Alps at the beginning of 
the ninth century. But tradition 
traces the Hohenzollern ancestry 
back still further to Gunther, King 
of Burgundy; and the imperial fam- 
ily thus proudly claims descent from 
the half mythical heroes of the Wal- 
thari-lied and the Nibelungen Lay. 
It is not strange, therefore, that 
many marvelous legends should be 
intermingled with the ancient rec- 
ords of the Hohenzollerns, or that 
the most picturesque ghost of all the 
centuries should appear upon their 
walls and come and go at will with- 
in their palaces. 

In those ancient days when the 
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counts of Zollern first occupied the 
hills of Swabia, the White Lady was 
often seen upon their rocky heights. 
She wore a long white veil, with 
sometimes a cluster of roses upon 
her shoulder, and bore in her hands 
a magical bunch of keys. It was she 
who knew where the remains of the 
Nibelungen treasure were hidden— 
that direful treasure which Gunther 
of Burgundy had treacherously taken 
from his beautiful sister Chriemhild, 
after the death of Siegfried, of whose 
brave deeds “one might sing and 
tell forever.” And the White Lady 
seems to have been frequently upon 
the verge of betraying her secret; 
for she had many times been ob- 
served by mortals, as she knocked 
upon the rocky mountain side. At 
her touch a mysterious door opened; 
glimpses of gold and jewels flashed 
within; but no living man had ever 
been brave enough to follow and 
seize the treasure. 

A more definitely located legend 
is the story of the Countess Kunig- 
unde of Orlamiinde, a young widow 
who fell deeply in love with Al- 
brecht, a handsome young burgrave 
of Zollern and Nuremberg. There 
were many Albrechts of Zollern. 
They were all brave and handsome; 
sO we are not surprised that the 
young Countess of Orlamiinde should 
have bestowed her affections on this 
particular representative of the proud 
and valorous race. Unfortunately 
her love was not returned; and, in 
reply to her advances—for the count- 
ess evidently made the advances, or 
at least decorously permitted her 
feelings to be understood—the gal- 
lant burgrave told his fair friend 
with regret “that he could not 
marry her, since there were four eyes 
in the way.” 

The countess interpreted these 
“four eyes” to mean the two sons 
of her former marriage; and mad- 
dened by this obstacle to the con- 
summation of her hopes, she put her 
two boys to death by stabbing them 
in the head with her spindle. Al- 
brecht of Zollern had, however, 
really referred to his brothers, whose 
views, we presume, would have re- 
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ceived very little consideration had 
he sincerely desired to marry the 
countess. Now he could only turn 
in horror from the unnatural mother. 
Kunigunde died of shame and re- 
morse, and ever afterwards haunted 
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THASSILO, FOUNDER OF THE HOUSE OF HOHENZOLLERN. 


From an old German print.] 


the castles of the unfortunate bur- 
grave, who thus unwittingly lured 
her to sin and death and everlasting 
misery. 

This tragic event must have taken 
place in the early part of the four- 
teenth century, since the Burgrave 
Albrecht died in 1361; but the grew- 
some tales of Kunigunde, whispered 
from generation to generation, lend 
a fascinating interest not only to the 
castle of Hohenzollern, but to the 
ancient ancestral seat of the counts 
of Orlamiinde, which still overlooks 
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the picturesque valley of the Saale. 
Only one building, a massive square 
stone structure, known as the Kem- 
nate, now remains above its fallen 
walls ; but the ruins are still rich in 
their store of romantic legends, and 
especially in the ghostly tra- 
ditions of the White Lady. 

In the early part of the fif- 
teenth century there dwelt, in 
the castle of Hohenzollern, a 
powerful count called Fried- 
rich the Oettinger. He is 
represented as a passionate, 
masterful man, but true heart- 
ed and valorous, and in many 
respects an honorable excep- 
tion to the lawless knights 
of this dark age when, accord- 
ing to the old Sprichwort— 

Reitten und Rauben tst ketne Schande, 

Es thun’s die Edelsten im Lande— 
pillage and robbery were no 
disgrace since they were prac- 
ticed by the noblest in the 
land. 

But Count Friedrich was 
very jealous of the rapidly 
increasing power of the free 
cities of the empire, and could 
not brook what he considered 
their encroachments upon his 
rights. He therefore lost no 
opportunity to make them 
teel the force of his iron hand. 
The cities of Wiirtemburg, in 
return, combined against him, 
and their allied forces be- 
leaguered the heights of Zol- 
lern. Count Friedrich defied 
their attacks until, one fateful 
night, the White Lady was 
seen walking back and forth 
upon the ramparts of the castle, 
weeping and wringing her hands in 
agony. Then the brave count knew 
that Hohenzollern was doomed. 
The castle fell into the hands of the 
besiegers on the 15th of May, 1423. 

It is here worthy of note that 
some of the historical traditions 
make one of the characters in this 
romantic story take a very matter of 
fact advantage of the superstition, 
already a well known one. During 
the siege, the stores of ammunition 
fail within the castle, and the bride 
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THE OLD PALACE OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS AT BERLIN. 


of Count Friedrich, known as the 
“Maid of Méssingen,” disguises her- 
self as the White Lady and conveys 
supplies by night from the valley of 
Hechhingen to the heights of Hohen- 
zollern, thus enabling the castle to 
hold out against the enemy much 
longer than it could otherwise have 
done. 

A subsequent legend tells us of a 
representative of this celebrated race 
who was known as the “ Bad Weather 
of Zollern.”” The count who bore 
this unenviable title was, according 
to Hauff’s delightful Sage vom Hirsch- 
gulden,a morose and cruel man; but 
he possessed a wife who was “as 
gentle and kindly as a day in May.” 
The countess loved her husband 
faithfully, and smoothed over many 
of his rough ways, while she made 
herself widely beloved by her chari- 
ties and devotion to the sick and 
poor. 

After a year and a day, a little son 
was born to this uncongenial couple. 
He was like his mother, gentle and 
pure hearted; but he utterly failed 
to win his, father’s love. When the 
countess realized that her husband 


hated this, their only child, she 
could’ no longer endure life. Witha 
broken heart, she faded from the 
world and went to join the ghostly 
line of white women who are doomed 
to haunt the race of Hohenzollern. 

Very soon, however, after her 
death, the count married a proud, 
unprincipled woman to whom twin 
sons were born. These sons _thor- 
oughly resembled tlie “‘ Bad Weather 
of Zollern,” and gained the affection 
of their father, who built for them 
twin castles upon two neighboring 
hills. One was named Schalksberg, 
and was given to the son called 
Kleiner Schalk (Little Rogue); but 
the other, Hirschberg, was, at the 
instigation of the wicked stepmother, 
forced upon Kuno, the son of the 
first wife, in the place of Hohenzol- 
lern, his rightful inheritance. We do 
not learn of any appearance of the 
White Lady at Hirschberg, where 
Count Kuno dwelt with homesick 
longing for Hohenzollern, but at 
Schalksberg the dread figure, veiled 
in white, with the fateful bunch of 
roses, often appeared. 

Here her coming boded no good. 
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Once she gave a rose to a little child 
who approached her. In three days 
the boy was dead. They buried 
him with the rose upon his breast; 
and in the spring, a green shoot came 
up through the sod and grew into a 
magnificent rose tree which marked 
the grave for many generations, 
Later historical traditions tell us 
of other memorable visits of the 
White Lady. In 1486 she appeared 
to one of the heroes of the Franconi- 
an branch of the house of Hohen- 
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heritance and to regard her coming 
as inevitable. 

Thus the Princess Wilhelmine, 
when suffering from the ill treatment 
of her father, Frederick William I, 
was not surprised to behold the 
White Lady standing at her bedside, 
and looking down upon her witha 
pitving and agonized expression. 
Wilhelmine at once divined that 
death had befallen her lover, the 
brave young nobleman who accom- 
panied Prince Frederick when the 
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COURTYARD OF THE BERLIN PALACE IN THE TIME OF FREDERICK WILLIAM I. 


From an old German print. 


zollern, within the walls of Plassen- 
burg. In 1554 she was seen by 
George Frederick, the Margrave of 
Ansbach; and in 1677 by the Mar- 
grave Philip Erdmann of Baireuth. 
Even the palaces of Berlin have not 
been able to close their doors upon 
this silent and mysterious guest. 
Hither she came to foretell the death 
of the Elector Johann George in 1598. 
and that of Johann Sigismund in 
1619. Louise Henriette, the first 
wife of the Great Elector (Frederick 
William), a short time before her 
death, beheld the White Lady sitting 
at her writing table; and the ghostly 
visitor again appeared at the palace 
and was seen by the court chaplain, 
Brusenius, just before the death of 
the Great Elector himself, in 1688. 
Another century passes, and the 
members of the house of Hohenzol- 
lern have learned to look upon the 
White Lady as a part of their in- 





latter fled from Berlin to escape the 
cruelty of the king. 

Years afterwards, in 1786, the sad 
faced phantom appeared to announce 
the death of this same son of Hohen- 
zollern, who subsequently became 
known to the world as Frederick the 
Great. 

A curious old print of this period, 
dated 1799, gives us the artist’s con- 
ception of the famous apparition, 
which, however, is hardlv in accord- 
ance with the ancient traditions of 
her grace and beauty, and in which 
she wears, in place of the bunch of 
roses, the unmistakable portent of 
ill, a bleeding heart. 

A tragic story, illustrating the 
superstitious hold which this tradi- 
tion has upon the members of the 
house of Hohenzollern, is related in 
connection with the death of Fred- 
erick I. ‘ 

The king, who was just recovering 
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HOHENZOLLERN CASTLE. 


from a long illness, sat one evening 
in his easy chair, in a room of the 
old palace at Berlin. The door 
noiselessly opened; a white robed 
figure glided in and extended her 
phantom arms to tie king. 

Frederick was overcome with ter- 
ror, believing that he beheld the inex- 
orable ghost of his ancestors. The ap- 
parition on this occasion, however, 
proved to be, not the White Lady, 
but Frederick’s own wife, the poor 
demented Sophia Charlotte. Still 
the shock upon the king’s nervous 
system proved so severe that he 
again fell ill and died within a few 
months. 

Even the blazing light of the nine- 
teenth century has not been able to 
dispel this shadow of the past, or 
guard against the coming of the 
White Lady of Hohenzollern, It is 
asserted that in 1840 she appeared 
to announce the death of Frederick 
William III ; and thatas late as 1850 
she was seen gliding through the 
halls of the royal palace at Berlin ; 
her appearance at this time being 
immediately followed by the mur- 
derous assault upon Frederick Will- 
iam IV. 

One of the most remarkable of the 





many ballads inspired by the long 

series of legends concerning the 

White Lady is that of Ferdinand 

Freiligrath, written at the time when 

Prussia was passing through the 

throes preceding the birth of the 

new empire. Here are a fewstanzas 

from this poem, translated by F. C. 

Mangan: 

Once more the Phantom Countess attired 
in white appears, 

With mourning and with wailing, with 
tremors and with tears; 

Once more appears she, gliding forth from 
pictures and from walls, 

In Prussia’s gorgeous palaces and old _bar- 
onial halls— 

And the guards that pace the ramparts 
and the terrace walks by night 

Are stricken with a speechlessness and 
swooning at the sight. 


She nightly weeps—they say so—o’er the 
beds of young and old, 

O’er the infant’s crimson cradle, o’er the 
couch of silk and gold. 

For hours she stands with clasped hands, 
lamenting by the side 

Of the sleeping prince and princess—of the 
landgrave and his bride; 

And at whiles along the corridors is heard 
her thrilling ery— 

‘Awake, awake, my kindred!—the Time 
of Times is nigh! 


‘TI, sinful one, in Orlamiinde, I slew my 
children fair ; 
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TOMB OF FREDERICK WILLIAM III AND QUEEN LOUISE, AT CHARLOTTENBURG. 


Thence evermore, till time be o'er, my 
dole and my despair. 

Of that one crime in olden time was born 
my endless woe: 

For that one crime I wander now in dark- 
ness to and fro. 

Think ye of me, and what I dree, ye whom 
no law controls, 

Who slay your people’s holiest hopes, 
their liberties, their souls!” 

But the castles and palaces of 
Hohenzollern cannot claim an exclu- 
sive right to the visitations of a 
White Lady. The legends of Bo- 
hemia, a land abounding in pictur- 
esque and romantic ruins, present 
many allusions to a like mysterious 
guest. 

The walls and towers of Schrecken- 
stein, rising upon the precipitous 
banks of the Elbe, indicate the an- 
cient grandeur of a house whose 
weal and woe were watched over by 
the white wraith of the ancestress of 
the once proud counts of Kladno. 

Neuhaus, now a busy little indus- 
trial city upon the same river, has 
its ancient castle, founded in the 
thirteenth century, and still in a 
state of partial preservation. It 


contains several handsomely fur- 
nished rooms, a valuable collection 
of portraits, and the treasured ar- 
chives of the family of Rosenberg, 
which was at one time one of the 
most illustrious in Europe. The 
castle is famous for its “ Hunger 
Tower” in which Sigmund of War- 
temburg died of starvation in 1438; 
and especially for the ‘‘ Chapel of the 
White Lady.” In fact, the fair 
Bertha of Rosenberg, who was once 
mistress of this castle, is regarded by 
some authorities as the original 
White Lady. 

Bertha of Rosenberg was the 
daughter of Ulrich II, and was mar- 
ried with great pomp and splendor 
to Johann of Lichtenstein in 1449. 
The marriage proved unhappy, and 
Bertha returned to Bohemia, where, 
among all the castles of Rosenberg, 
she selected Neuhaus as her favorite 
residence. 

After the death of her husband, 
Bertha always appeared dressed in 
white. She is represented as having 
been a model housewife, a pattern of 
industry, spinning and weaving with 
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her own hands, and occupying her 
time with deeds of charity; and her 
memory has been cherished through 
many generations as that of a bene- 
factress of the poor. 

After her death, Bertha of Rosen- 
berg still continued to appear to 
mortal ken, walking silently back 
and forth in her white robes, upon 
the castle balcony or beneath the 
tall poplars in the courtyard. If 
she went forth from the castle gate, 
it was only upon errands of mercy, 
so that her ghostly presence was not 
regarded as the omen of misfortune. 

Portraits of the White Lady of 
Rosenberg still exist in several of the 
Bohemian castles. In these pictures, 
Bertha is represented in her white 
robes, with a pale face, a halo of 
blonde hair, a cluster of roses on her 
shoulder, and the housewife’s keys 
depending from her girdle. 

The descendants of Bertha became 

allied with the house of Hohenzollern 
through the marriage of William of 
Rosenberg with the daughter of the 
Elector Joachim II in 1561; and the 
White Lady, following the destinies 
of her house, has accordingly been 
seen in Berlin, Ansbach, Baireuth, 
Cleve, Altenberg, and other places 
in which the family has_ resided. 
Still, the claims of Bertha of Rosen- 
berg as the original White Lady can 
hardly be substantiated, since the 
legends concerning the latter were 
current in Swabia at the time of the 
siege of Hohenzollern, and even 
before the days of the unfortunate 
Kunigunde. 
»« Moreover, the traditional charac- 
teristics of Bertha are embodied in 
a legendary being whose existence 
may be traced back to a much more 
remote period than the age in which 
the gracious White Lady of‘ Rosen- 
berg lived and dispensed her boun- 
ties. The character appears not 
only in the Bohemian but in Swab- 
ian and Franconian legends. 

We also recall another Bertha, a 
daughter of the house of Hohenzol- 
lern, who became, the wife of King 
Rudolf II of Burgundy; and who is 
depicted as a model queen, sitting 
upon the throne with the spindle in- 
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stead of the scepter in her hand; 
and yet a third Bertha, the beauti- 
ful, gentle, and industrious daughter 
of Count Charibert of Laon, after- 
wards wife of Pepin le Bref, and an- 
cestress of the Carlovingian kings of 
France. 

Of this third Bertha, commonly 
known in history as Bertha au grand 
pied, or, as the Germans less elegant- 
ly put it, Konigin Gdnsefuss (the 
Goosefoot Queen), many romantic 
stories are told. The plain fact 
seems to be, however, that it was 
Lady Bertha’s misfortune to possess 
one broad flat foot suggesting in 
shape that of a goose; but kindly 
tradition tells us that this was due 
to a most praiseworthy cause—the 
constant treading of the spinning 
wheel. Her virtues and memory 
have been preserved by a portrait in 
the Toulouse Cathedral, in which 
she is pictured with her spindle and 
flat foot as conspicuous marks of 
honor. 

From Bertha of the Goosefoot, it 
is but a step to the Bertha of Swab- 
ian folk lore, who, spindle in hand, 
and robed in white, rides forth at 
Christmas tide to punish idle and 
lazy children and to reward the in- 
dustrious and the good. And woe 
to the careless peasant who leaves 
his plow or spade to rust in the field! 
He will find around them the im- 
print of Bertha’s flat foot where she 
has stamped angrily upon the 
ground; and he knows that he will 
have future cause to dread her 
wrath. 

The fifth of January is, in many 
localities in Swabia, still celebrated 
as Bertha’s day; and the swan, the 
snow, and all white things are sacred 
and cherished for her sake. Thus, 
as one legend merges into another, 
we cannot but discern common 
attributes in “Bertha” and _ the 
“White Lady.” The white robes, 
the spindle, the keys, the roses, and 
the supernatural appearances, by 
day or night, for good or evil, seem 
to indicate the identity of the two 
characters. 

The White Lady is doubtless older 
than the race of Rosenberg or that 
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of Hohenzollern; older than the 
Swabian folk tales, the legends of 
the Heldenbuch or the Nibelungen 
Lady. Even in the dim and faintly 
lighted world peopled by the Teu- 
tonic demigods, there is a white 
robed “Bertha.” Like the Freyja 
of Scandinavian mythology, she is 
the bride of Woden. It is she who 
brings day and night, spring and 
winter, life and death. She bears a 
double nature, light and dark, kind 
and cruel, happy and sorrowful; and, 
in her coming, she may promise good 
or forebode evil. 

When the early Christian fathers 
brought the gospel into Swabia, they 
found the altars of Woden upon 
the heights of Hohenzollern. The 
strangely carven stones were over- 
thrown; the descendants of the an- 
cient Teutons embraced the Christian 
faith. A strong castle arose upon the 
spot once sacred to the gods of their 
ancestors, and the Archangel Michael 


became its patron saint. But the 
superstitions born of many centuries 
could not be so easily eradicated. 
The pagan Bertha disappears; but 
the White Lady has since walked 
unhindered upon the walls of Hohen- 
zollern. 

Neither light nor darkness, glory 
ncr shame, belief nor disbelief, has 
been able to bind or loose this dread 
yet fascinating specter. At no time 
has one been able to say, this is posi- 
tively her last appearance. We ask 
not whither she goeth, but only 
whence she came. May it not have 
been from the realm of Woden, whose 
seal and imprint still remain upon 
the rocks of Hohenzollern? May 
not the White Lady be the one im- 
mortal ghost who has stepped from 
the misty morning lands of the Teu- 
tonic myths and legends into these 
modern days of the still credulous 
and mystery loving nineteenth cent- 
ury? 
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HER monogram in blue and gold is stamped upon her paper, 

Her dainty coat of arms and crest date back to Charles the Second.. 
Because her feet are very small, because her fingers taper, 

She claims from even earlier times her pedigree is reckoned. 


Her mind is full of blazoned shields, or, argent, gules, and sable ; 
She talks from early morn to night of crescents, palls, and fesses—- 

You'll find her arms engraved on all the spoons upon her table, 
Upon her carriage, and upon each book that she possesses. 


Lo! flotant, jessant, rampant, how her fancies go a spinning, 

Caboched, escaloped, quartered, lozenge, pale, and pile, and tressure— 
And every day more knowledge of her favorite science winning, 

Imagine me, O reader, when she feels an extra pressure. 


’Tis but because I love her so,—ah, sweet love’s necromancy ! 
That I’m ofall her special lore the very meek receiver. 

I wish to themes less classic she would turn her wandering fancy, 
For I’m afraid she'll die of most acute heraldic fever! 





Nathan M, Levy. 
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IN THE CLUB WINDOW. 


By Rhodes Macknight. 


‘THE lounging room, distressingly 

ruddy with its cherry paneling, 
even though the lights were shaded, 
was empty when Vickery entered. 
Great armchairs yawned invitingly 
at every window; but the heat was 
too much for the members, and only 
in the billiard room across the corri- 
dor was there sign of life. 

Yet it was not so very warm in 
here after all, he considered, pausing 
and fanning himself with his straw 
hat. And over there by the avenue 
windows there must certainly be a 
little air. He crossed the floor saun- 
teringly. 

“ Hello, Marsden! I declare I didn’t 
see you!” 

He had stumbled upon an elderly 
man seated in a wicker chair at the 
farthest window. 

The man turned slowly, stopping 
the palm leaf he was wielding with 
lazy motion. 

“Who is it ?” he asked. “Oh, how 
do, Vick! .Where’ve you fallen from ? 
Come, sit down and have some of 
this. It’s innocent—claret and vichy. 
Whew! Isn’t it hot!” 

Outside Fifth Avenue, deserted 
save by an occasional lumbering 
omnibus, lay in its midsummer night 
aspect. Across the street the houses 
were gloomy in darkness, the door- 
ways boarded up, the windows cur- 
tained with green holland. 

“As it happens,” said Vickery, 
dropping into the seat on the other 
side of the small table, “ you’re the 
very man I wanted tosee. I want to 
ask your help in behalf of a young 
fellow who is 

“Ah!” The elderly man put down 
the glass that had been at his lips; 
and the interruption seemed a little 
peevish. With singular inapposite- 
ness he went on in a drawling voice: 





“T was just thinking when you came 
up, Vick. Something I don’t often 
do this kind of weather. D’ye see 
that old woman at the corner, grind- 
ing out pathetic discord from her 
little machine? And there—d’ye see 
that one armed man waiting in the 
shadow for somebody to strike? 
I’ve seen four men stop and chuck 
something to the old hag, and I’ve 
seen the one armed man execute his 
little song and dance successfully 
twice—all within the last ten min- 
utes. I’ve reason to believe, mean- 
while, that both those precious beg- 
gars are frauds of the first water. 
I'll even go so far as to say that all 
eleemosynaries are.” f 

Vickery bridled a trifle. “You 
misunderstand me,” he said, “ if you 
think I’m asking you for pecuniary 
assistance. Nothing of the kind. I 
was——” 

“Wait a moment: I want to ex- 
plain. That decrepit old woman 
grinding the organ there—do you 
know what she is? She’s not old at 
all; she’s a blooming and unscrupu- 
lous child of Italy playing upon com- 
passion—as they can do so much 
better than on anything else. Those 
wrinkles are burnt cork, and there’s 
more of it under her eyes. She isn’t 
sitting on the hard curbstone—she 
has avery comfortable cushion under 
her. She has an able bodied husband 
who doesn’t work except at chestnut 
time, and who is at this minute 
in a stale beer dive down in Mul- 
berry Bend playing pinochle with 
the nickels she scooped in yesterday. 
That squeaking old rattletrap out of 
which she coaxes job lots of ‘ Norma’ 


‘is a thing regularly manufactured to 


distress, and known to the trade asa 
‘wheezer.” And the one armed 
man. Where’s his other arm? But- 
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toned up inside his jacket. Now 
those two beggars are typical. I— 


pardon the toot—I, man of the world 
as I suppose you’d call me, flatter 
myself that I’ve got as much sym- 
pathy as the next one. But I find it 
doesn’t pay. And you, my dear fel- 
low—you’re a good deal younger 
than I, and if you’re being taken in 
I advise you to drop it. By the way, 
may I ask what’s brought you to 
town? I thought you were settled 
for the summer at—what’s the place? 
—Greenwich ?” 

“TI was and am,” replied Vickery 
shortly; “and I’m down particularly 
on the case you’re good enough to 
judge unheard. And I’ve a reason 
for asking your assistance—your in- 
fluence. Would you—er—is it too 
hot for you to listen to a little story? 
I’m going round presently to see this 
young man, and——” 

“You want candor, Vick? Of 
course. Well, to be absolutely truth- 
ful, stories, and especially little ones, 
send me to sleep. You won’t mind? 
Yes, I'd like to hear it.” 

Vickery looked annoyed as he 
leaned back. “Oh, it doesn’t amount 
to anything,” he said carelessly. “It 
wouldn’t interest you.” 

Marsden leaned forward; and there 
was light enough to show that his 
face was grown suddenly sober. 
“Vickery,” he said, “vou misunder- 
stand me. There’s nobody in the 
world more serious than I am at all 
times. If it’s beneath the surface 
I’m only glad that I hide it so well. 
I’m not a very old man, Vickery: to 
be explicit, I’m fifty seven; but I’ve 
had—oh—troubles that make me feel 
seventy. Some time, if you care to 
hear it, Ill you my story—though 
Heaven knows it’s one I’ve no reason 
to wish to tell. No, my friend, you 
don’t know me—nobody does; and 
if I’m commonly jovial and careless 
it’s because I ought to be otherwise 
and have a terror of being a wet 
blanket.” Brightening all at once, 
he added, “ Come, the story.” 

Vickery lighted his cigar procras- 
tinatingly. “If you really care to 


hear it,” he began slowly, “I'll make 
it short. 


As I say, it amounts to 
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It’s only be- 
cause I’m so much interested in the 
young man, and because I knew you 
could do so much if you would, that 


little enough, after all. 


I mentioned it at all. This young 
fellow is ill, and poor, and out of 
work—that sort of thing; and that’s 
the reason I’m down here. Miller 
his name is—or, rather, that’s what 
he calls himself; there’s reason for 
believing it assumed, as you'll see 
presently. Anyhow, he’s the son of 
a rich father, a college man, and has. 
been well brought up. I mention 
this because not all rich men’s sons 
have, you know; and I| want to dwell 
on the fact that his family’s one of 
refinement, evidently. Well, while 
he was at college he was taken with 
typhoid and brought home. For 
several weeks he lay next door to 
death, then, at the crisis, took a sud- 
den turn for the better and got well. 
So far so good. 

“ During his illness a trained nurse 
had been engaged for him. He be- 
lieves that her extraordinary care 
pulled him through. What he be- 
lieves is of course only of moment in 
the light of subsequent events. 
They’re all good, let us hope; but 
they’re not all so comely and refined 
as she was, and we know how likely 
a sick man is to magnify the virtues 
of anybody who’s kind tohim. The 
upshot of it was that no sooner did 
he get out of bed than he married 
her—secretly. You’ve heard of that 
sort of thing before—eh ? 

“ Well, of course it’s quite in order 
to put more than half the blame, if 
blame there is, on the woman. It’s 
quite possible to bring in her undue 
influence, her insinuation into his 
affections, and so on; I believe it’s 
generally done. But inthis particular 
case I happen to know it was other- 
wise. That part of it is immaterial, 
any way; the point is, they got mar- 
ried, And when the family learned 
of it there was a very pretty state of 
affairs. No sensible man would 
blame them for feeling cut up about. 
it, when he was an only son and there 
were daughters. But young Miller— 
he was barely twenty, I believe— 
young Miller, boyishly, did not take 


























kindly to the things that were said, 
and he and his father quarreled. If 
I conjecture rightly, the old man 
ordered him out of the house. Any- 
how, there was considerable of a 
shindy. 

“The young woman he married, 
mind you, was about as well born 
and well educated as his own sisters; 
I can venture that because I know 
her. She was very young, too, but 
she was sensible. When she realized 
what the marriage had cost him she 
was also self sacrificing enough to 
want him to leave her and return to 
his family. And that’s one thing I 
like about the boy. I’m not sure the 
words were used, of course, but I can 
very well imagine him to have said, 
‘T live or die with my wife.’ H’m— 
on second thought, he wouldn’t have 
been so mawkish and theatrical; but 
in any event that’s what he meant. 

“Well, the young pair, with per- 
haps money enough in hand to keep 
them a month, got a little furnished 
room in some recondite region of the 
East Side and went to housekeeping. 
The wife could have earned pretty 
fair wages, probably, and the young 
man little or nothing. One was 
practical, the other had a rudiment- 
ary education in the classics, which 
was for the moment a burden to him. 
But of course he could not let his 
wife work. The consequence was 
that in a very short time they were 
about starving. 

“You see, so far, everything was 
going along quite like a book. Star- 
‘vation came nearer. What with low 
diet, or no diet, and fruitless wan- 
dering of the streets in search of em- 
ployment, young Miller was soon in 
bed again. I understand typhoid is 
a hard thing to get over. Well, 
affairs were now at the grand crisis. 
Here was a sick husband in the 
house, no money, no friends, nothing. 
What was to be done? If it were 
still going on like the book, there 
would have been a providential visi- 
tation of the family, eager for recon- 
ciliation, a few tears and other prop- 
erties, and the curtain would have 
fallen happily. Or perhaps the girl 
wife would have gone to the obdur- 
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ate parents—obdurate’s the word, 
isn’t it?—on her knees, and accom- 
plished a like result by the force of 
her beauty. But nothing of the kind 
happened. What was to be done? 
Well, sir, that girl knew. She had 
to nurse her husband, you see, and 
she had to make some money, you 
also see. The doing of one or of the 
other would have been nothing to 
her; but she had to do both. With- 
out pausing a moment to ponder, she 
had her husband taken to a hospital, 
then got a place as nurse in the same 
ward. 

“It was for several weeks. Then, 
as soon as he was able to be out 
again, young Miller began to fret 
about his wife’s working—she had 
retained her place, you understand. 
I’m quite sure their only quarrels, if 
they ever had any, were over that. 
But what else wastheretodo? The 
girl was sensible, of course; and the 
boy was sensible, too, only it cut him 
deep to let things go on that way. 
And at last he gotaplace. What do 
you suppose? A messenger boy’s. 
Ina uniform cap. He carried tele- 
graphic messages at two cents a 
message; and I’m credibly informed 
that, working twelve hoursa day, he 
could average as much as four fifty 
a week at it. 

“ That coutdn’t last, naturally. I 
used to see him coming into our of- 
fice, and he was such a bright look- 
ing fellow that I asked him some 
questions. He was very brief in his 
answers, and told me little of him- 
self. References? Iinquired. None, 
he said—a little proudly, I thought. 
It was against our rules to take any- 
body into the office without refe-* 
rences, or I'd have made a place for 
him. But I managed to get him a 
situation with a friend of mine who 
wasn’t so particular. Earning seven 
or eight dollars a week now, he in- 
sisted that his wife should give up 
her work. But she stuck to it that 
she wouldn’t; they could begin to 
put something by in bank, she said. 
And for six months or so she didn’t. 
Then she had to. A baby was ex- 
pected.” 

Vickery paused to strike a match 
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to relight his cigar. By the flicker- 
ing blaze he saw that his friend lay 
back in his chair, with closed eyes. 
He asked contritely: 

“Do I bore you, Marsden?” 

“Not at all, Vick. Quite—ah— 
quite interested.” 

“ Well, as I was saying—the baby. 
That of course settled the question. 
The girl had to give up her place. 
They had saved a little money—a 
good deal to them—and everything 
was going along smoothly. They 
were happy and contented, for, don’t 
you see, they were so much in love 
they hadn’t time to think of their 
poverty. But one day little Mrs. 
Miller—pretty little thing, too! blue 
eyes, yellow hair, peachy cheeks— 
well, little Mrs. Miller came in to see 
me. She knew I’d done something 
for her husband, you know. Well, 
sir, she came in; and I can remember 
it just as if it was yesterday—she 
came in, and her big blue eyes were 
wondering, and her face was whiter 
than your handkerchief. 

“* Pardon me,’ said the little wom- 
an, ‘but I was just passing by, and I 
thought I’d call to see if you could 
tell me where I can find my husband 
—at—at this time of day.’ (She 
stammered like that.) ‘I know so 
little about down town,’ she said. 
Do you see, she was *just passing 
by ’—eh? 

“T looked at her a moment, sur- 
prised, I dare say, and asked if he 
wasn’t at the place where he worked. 
She looked past me, and said she’d 
just been there and he wasn’t in. 
Do you see, ‘ wasn’t in’—eh ? 

“ «Sit down a minute, Mrs. Miller,’ 
I said; ‘I want to talk to you.’ I 
began to suspect something wrong, 
you see. She sat down, and looked 
at me steadily with those big eyes. 

“* Mrs. Miller,’ I said—I felt there 
was no use beating about the bush— 
“Mrs. Miller,’ I said, ‘you haven’t 
seen your husband this morning ?’ 

“She merely looked frightened, 
and gave a little gasp. 

““He didn’t come home last 
night ?’ I went on probing, gently as 
I could. 

“ Without answering directly, she 





cried, ‘Oh, do you think anything 
could have happened to him ?’ 

“The whole thing was clear as 
daylight. I knew in one instant ex- 
actly what had happened—young 
Miller had fought it out as long as 
he could, had been approached by 
his relatives, and had deserted his 
wife and unborn child. The conclu- 
sion wasn’t logic, however, but im- 
pulse; he was a young fellow of 
strong enough character, but I was 
aware, from what they had both let 
drop, that he had been an affectionate 
son and brother, and I threw into 
the balance the many influences 
which might naturally be counted as 
being brought to work upon him. 

“As I say, that conclusion struck 
me instantly. And the heart rending 
part of it was this: the little deserted 


wife divined exactly what was pas- © 


sing through my head. 

“*QOh, not that!’ she cried. You 
are mistaken!’ Then, abashed and 
conscience stricken at having bared 
her mind, she corrected herself, ‘I 
mean something must have happened 
to my husband—some accident—’ 

“It was pitiful, sir, to see that 
little women beating about for a 
plausible excuse. I saw I’d cut her, 
and tried to make it better by say- 
ing: ‘I sincerely hope nothing has 
happened to your husband, Mrs. 
Miller. Upon the whole I think it’s 
very unlikely—that is, anything seri- 
ous. Have you made inquiries of 
the authorities ?—but wait,’ I inter- 
rupted myself when J saw her lips 
begin to quiver—‘ of course it’s too 
soon to think of that; he’s doubtless 
merely been delayed somewhere.’ 
And then I went on to give her what 
comfort I could, which was of course 
none at all. 

“T went myself, just as soon as she 
was gone, to police headquarters, and 
had word sent to the hospitals and 
to the station houses; but at none 
of them had he been heard of. Ina 
day or two I put advertisements in 
the papers, calling upon him by his 
initials, and also left his description 
with detectives; the result was the 
same. At the end of the week I 
congratulated myself lugubriously 
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on my intuition; he had certainly 
been bribed to go home. With even 
as little as I then knew of him, I had 
been trying to persuade myself that 
the going was merely the opening 
wedge of a general reconciliation; 
but that seemed now a false hope. 
As I’ve said, I doubt that Miller is 
his right name. Had I known it, it 
would have been easy, or at least 
easier, to trace him. His wife knew, 
of course, because they were married 
in his right name, and merely as- 
sumed the other to avoid any pursuit 
by his family; but I believe she’d 
have stood the rack sooner than ap- 
peal to him, or to his people, deserted 
as she was. 

“Well, at the end of ten days Mrs. 
Miller came in again. I had seen 
her, you understand, at intervals 
since her husband’s disappearance, 
and always had she appeared hope- 
ful, even confident. I say appeared; 
what she really thought of course I 
don’t know, but I honestly believe she 
never for an instant doubted him. I 
believe that truly, incomprehensible 
as it may seem in the light of the 
probabilities of the case. 

“Well, Mrs. Miller came in, as I 
say, her face all rosy and the big 
blue eyes brilliant. 

‘““*My husband!’ she panted before 
I could get out a word. 

““* Ves, Mrs. Miller,’ I said. 

“* He is not hurt!’ 

“Of course I hadn’t had the slight- 
est fear that he was. But that seemed 
to be her only idea—to let me know 
he was safe. There seemed some- 
thing ridiculous about it at the time; 
but I can see now what she meant. 
She had remembered my evident 
suspicions, don’t you see, and she 
feared that I thought she also had 
been suspicious—it was all plain 
enough afterward. 

“*T thought I’d come to tell you,’ 
she went on, blushing and diffident; 
‘you’ve been so kind.’ 

“ Marsden, will you believe that’s 
all she was going to say? It’sa fact. 
And I had the very hardest kind of 
work getting the bare facts of the 
rest of the story. 

“You may not know that accord- 


ing to our very admirable criminal 
code a man who accidentally wit- 
nesses a crime is often in a measure. 
placed in the same category as the 
criminal himself. You didn’t know 
that? Well, it appears that young 
Miller, going home from work on the 
day of his disappearance, stepped 
into a little butcher shop off the 
Bowery to buy a pound or so of 
meat for dinner. While he was wait- 
ing a quarrel began between two of 
the butchers, and before you could 
say Jack Robinson one of them had 
his head cracked with a cleaver. The 
immediate consequence was that all 
the persons in that shop were in- 
stantly scooped in by the police. 
“That night young Miller passed 
in a cell. What his feelings were 
any man of family may know for 
himself. We can imagine him to be 
frantic between the horns of a 
dilemma, There was nothing dis- 
graceful in his arrest, certainly, but 
it was a question which would have 
the less horrible effect on his wife in 
her condition—hearing from him 
from a police station, or not hearing 
from him at all. If he decided 
wrongly, there are excuses for him. 
In any event he certainly expected 
release next day. But in the morn- 
ing he was taken to that institution 
for the conservation of public mor- 
ality known as the House of Deten- 
tion. How long was he to stay? 
That was a question which the dis- 
trict attorney, officially through the 
proper channels, told him was none 
of his business. At the end of ten 
days he got a note taken to a 
brother clerk. That young man 
took the word gently as he could to 
the wife. The wife came to me. 
“Seven weeks he was in the House 
of Detention. He might have been 
there for seven months, but we 
found a loophole. When he got out 
he was ill again, and they were 
almost penniless. He had lost his 
situation. But he had grit. Sick as 
he was he got a place somewhere. 
That was two months ago. On 
Monday I got a letter from him in 
which he said he was going to enter 
a competitive examination for a 
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situation as electrician. He has been 
studying and experimenting, it ap- 
pears, during his leisure hours for 
a long time back. I don’t suppose 
he'll get the place, however. He’s 
clever enough, but it’s a place with 
considerable of a salary attached to 
it, and you know how those things 
go. If he only had a little influence 
to boost him—eh? The examination 
is over, I believe, but the thing hasn’t 
been decided yet. And that’s what 
I came into town for—to see if I 
couldn’t help him. Marsden, I be- 
lieve you’re a director in the company 
that wants the electrician. I want 
the use Of your name.” Vickery 
pulled out his watch, and added: 
“It’s getting late. I’m going around 
to see them, and haven’t time to talk 
now. Bat tomorrow, if you don’t 
mind 

Marsden leaned forward to look 
out of the window. 

“H’m; beautiful night, isn’t it?” he 
remarked. ‘Seems cooler out, too. 
Say—er—suppose [ walk over with 
you ? Becomingly to a business man, 
I'm cautious. I don’t believe there’s 
ever an excuse for buying a pig ina 
poke, and if I'm to do anything for 
these people you've been talking 
about 24 

“With all my heart,” answered 
Vickery. ‘“I’d like you to see them, 
and talk with them. We'll have a 
hansom. Cooler and quicker. Be- 
sides, you look rather knocked out. 
My story—eh? No, but seriously, 
you ought to get out of town; this 
weather’s enough to kill a man.” 

They passed into the corridor and 
out to a hansom at the curb. They 
were driven eastward. The rising 
moon, lush yellow and great in size, 
was at the end of the perspective 
formed by the double line of houses. 
A slight but malodorous breeze came 
from the river. They crossed one 
avenue, then another, then another— 
each a grade more shabby and ill 
lighted. In a little while, not far 
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from the water front, they drew up 
before a tall tenement. 

Vickery led the way from the cab 
into a dark and narrow hallway. At 
the end was a steep flight of stairs; 
and these: they climbed, puffing. 
The younger man presently stopped 
before a door and knocked. 

“T think this is the place,” he 
said. 

It was a minute before the door 
opened; and then a woman with a 
babe at her breast stood before him. 
Her cheeks grew rosy, her eyes 
kindled. 

“Oh, Mr. Vickery!” she cried, 
“ Henry’s got the place! He ee 

She broke off abruptly and red- 
dened even more when she saw the 
other man behind. 

Marsden brushed past his friend 
and the young woman. Ina corner 
he had seen a lounge, and upon it, 
hollow cheeked and feverish eyed, a 
youth. He crossed the room rapidly 
and sank to his knees beside it. There 
were some incoherent cries. 

The young woman looked upon the 
scene for an instant, then turned her 
blue eyes wonderingly upon Vickery. 
The infant in her arms, with eyes 
just as blue and infinitely more won- 
dering, looked at him also. 

Kor a moment there was neither 
sound nor movement in the room. 
Then the child, frightened doubtless 
at the foolish blankness resident in 
Vickery’s face, began to bawl. 

In another moment Marsden had 
arisen and come back to the door. 
He put out his hand to the woman. 
Then he turned to confront his as- 
tonished companion, who had be- 
come rooted to the spot. He mopped 
his forehead savagely with his hand- 
kerchief; then, with two wet lines 
down his plump cheeks, he tried to 
speak. An instant his lips moved 
mutely; but at last he blubbered: 

“Oh, hang it, man! Can’t you— 
can’t you see you were giving me 
my story ?” 



































THE FATHER OF MODERN SCULPTURE. 


By C. Stuart Johnson. 


CULPTURE is the one art whose 
history seems to conflict with 

the accepted theories of human pro- 
gress. The confident modern, who 
is wont to dilate upon his immense 
intellectual and material superiority 
to his forefathers, may do well to re- 


Trajan and Hadrian, in the medizval 
masterpieces of Michel Angelo, or in 
the latter day renaissance of the 
nineteenth century. 

The art was at one of its lowest 
ebbs at the middle of the last cen- 
tury. It had become merely a de- 





VENUS VICTORIOUS. 


member that twenty three centuries 
ago the ancient Greeks were fashion- 
ing images of their gods and heroes 
which have been the models of all 
succeeding generations. The days 
of Phidias, Mvron, and Polycletus 
were to sculpture a golden age that 
has never been repeated, even in the 
later technical perfection of Praxi- 
teles, in the revival of art under 


corative servant of architecture, 
formal, conventional, and mechanic- 
al. No great masters were practi- 
cing or teaching it. Even in Italy, 
the home and birthplace of modern 
art, no city, with the exception of 
Rome, had a school of sculpture 
worthy of the name. And even at 
Rome a young student who came 
there in 1780, after exhausting the 
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possibilities of training afforded by 
his native province, found that he 
had nothing to learn from the pro- 
fessors of his art. 

From the campanile of St. Mark's 
in Venice there may be seen, fringing 
the northern sky, the snowy summits 
of the Venetian Alps. At their foot, 
in the region of the Asolani hills of 
which Robert Browning sang, there 
was born in 1757, at the village of 
Possagno, Antonio Canova, whom 
his countrymen were to hail as ‘“‘the 
father of modern sculpture.” His 
father, Pietro Canova, and his grand- 
father, Pasino Canova, were practi- 
tioners—more or less humble and 
obscure—of the same art, Accord- 
ing to the old mediazval custom, the 
craft of the chisel was a family in- 
heritance, and Antonio was destined 





CUPID AND PSYCHE. 
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from the cradle to follow the foot- 
steps of his progenitors. He was 
only three years old when his father 
died. Pasino Canova, the grand- 
father, gave the boy the rudiments 
of his education; and there devel- 
oped in him a precocious skill in 
modeling that speedily brought him 
enlarged opportunities. 

In those days the noble families of 
Venice, now with scarcely an excep- 
tion impoverished or forgotten, had 
among their northern hills the re- 
treats to which they fled from the 


summer heats of the city of the 
lagoons. One of the foremost Vene- 


tians of his time, Giovanni Falier, 
had a villa near Possagno, and while 
sojourning there he noticed young 
Canova’s talent, and was so much 
struck by it that he sent the boy to 
Venice to study sculpture there un- 
der Torretto, the city’s best master 
of the art. 

When Torretto died, a year or two 
later, Falier continued his protégé’s 
tutelage with another Venetian 
teacher, Giovanni Ferrari. But very 
early in his studies, while yet in his 
teens, Canova became weary of the 
utter formality and conventionality 
of the style of his masters. He began 
to think and experiment for himself, 
to work on original lines. He learned 
more from independent studies of 
nature, and from’ such classical 
specimens as he found in_ the 
museums of Venice, than from his 
teachers. Toa great extent he was 
self taught. 

The chief monument of Canova’s 
earliest period was a group of 
“Deedalus and Icarus.” Mainly on 
the strength of this the Venetians 
hailed him as the coming sculptor, 
and sent him, with a government 
pension of three hundred ducats a 
year, to study his art in Rome. 
There he was welcomed by the am- 
bassador of the Venetian republic, 
and found quarters in his residence. 

Canova’s introduction to the ar- 
tistic world of the papal city was a 
somewhat theatrical one. He re- 
mained in seclusion at the ambassa- 
dor’s house until he had completed 
a “Theseus.” Then the minister 
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PERSEUS AND THE GORGON’S HEAD. 


gave a reception tothe sculptors and 
artists of Rome, at which he showed 
them a cast of Canova’s work, They 
unanimously decided that it was a 
relic of the best period of ancient 
Greek art. Thereupon their host 
presented to them its author and his 
newly completed statue. 

To Canova the atmosphere of 
Rome was a congenial one. He 
found there matchless collections of 
classical sculpture, and such an intel- 
lectual and artistic society as cen- 
tered, at that day, in no other Euro- 
pean capital. From all over the 
world artists went to the Eternal 
City to study, to work, and to absorb 
the influence of the best models. 
One of Canova’s nearest friends was 


Gavin Hamilton, the Scotch his- 
torical painter and critic. 

By 1783 Canova was permanently 
established at Rome, and there most 
of his later life was spent. It was a 
life of absolute devotion to his art 
and wonderful fertility in the pro- 
duction of work. All day long, and 
day after day, he would bend over 
the block that he was gradually 
shaping into some beautiful form, 
regardless of fatigue; suspended, 
perhaps, in some strained and trying 
attitude in order to reach an intract- 
able portion of a figure. So unceas- 
ing was his toil that his health suf- 
fered severely; and had the list of his 
works been shorter his life might 
have been longer. 
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He was somewhat of a recluse by 
instinct. He was especially jealous 
of accepting any assistance in his art. 
Many great sculptors have made it a 
practice to intrust the more mechan- 
ical part of their work to others. 
Canova preferred to trust entirely to 
his own hands. It was only in his 


last years, when his physical powers 
were declining, and his ambitious 
artistic projects may be said to have 
been running a race with time, that 
he consented to have his marbles 
rough hewn by assistants, leaving for 
himself 


the cutting away of the 
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last layer of stone, the chiseling 
of the characteristic details, 
and the exquisite finish and 
polish that he always gave to 
his surfaces. 

What he regarded as his 
‘““amusements’”’ were painting 
and the modeling of bas reliefs. 
His canvases were good enough 
to have a claim to notice apart 
from their interest as the werk 
of the greatest sculptor of his 
time. His bas reliefs, which 
he seldom carried beyond the 
stage of clay models, are said 
to have been executed with 
marvelous facility and rapidity. 

So intense was Canova’s love 
of art that the fire of his en- 
thusiasm literally threatened to 
consume him. Delicate of body 
and sensitive of temperament, 
his soul seemed almost too 
great for its covering of flesh. 
His friends were obliged to 
avoid the suggestion of art 
topics, as he entered into such 
discussions with an_ excited 
earnestness that was positively 
dangerous to his health.) He 
never married, but there are 
hints of a romance—or indeed 
of more romances than one—in 
his early life. 

In the days of his fame 
Canova was welcomed as a 
guest at the most splendid 
courts of Europe. His first 
extended journey beyond the 
frontiers of Italy was in 1799, 
when he traveled through Ger- 
many with a member of the 
noble Venetian family of Rezzonico, 
whose name is still preserved at 
Venice by their stately dwelling on 
the Grand Canal. On this occasion 
Canova visited the Austrian and 
Prussian capitals. Three years later 
he journeyed to Paris in order to 
make studies for a statue of Napo- 
leon, then First Consul of the mili- 
tant French republic. It wasa curi- 
ous instance of the irony of fortune 
that this marble effigy of the great 
conqueror, made at the height of his 
glory, was destined, a dozen years 
afterward, to pass into the hands of 
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his victorious foe, being awarded to 
the Duke of Wellington as a trophy 
of victory. In Paris Canova was 
elected an associate of the Institute 
of France, and received many other 
marks of honor. 

Twice again during his life was 
the great Italian sculptor a visitor in 
the French capital. The errands 
that called him thither were curi- 
ously illustrative of the tremendous 
historical drama of which the Cor- 
sican captain made Paris the center 
and focus. In 1810 the lord of con- 
tinental Europe summoned Canova to 
perpetuate in marble the features of 
the Austrian princess to whom it had 
been his imperial pleasure to cast his 
handkerchief. In 1815 the spoils 
that Napoleon had rifled from the 
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OF DEATH. 


conquered provinces of Italy, to deck 
his capital, were being restored to 
their rightful owners; and Canova 
was commissioned by Pope Pius VII 
to superintend the work of restitu- 
tion. 

It was the same pontiff who gave 
Canova the title of Marquis of 
Ischia, and appointed him president 
of the Academy of St. Luke. 

Canova’s last journey, undertaken 
a couple of years before his death, 
was to England. Nothing there so 
much interested him as the famous 
collection of Greek sculpture that 
the Earl of Elgin had not long be- 
fore—in spite of Byron’s wrathful 
satires on the act of vandalism— 
brought from Athens and sold to the 
British government. 
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The great sculptor’s last days 
were linked with the scenes of his 
boyhood. In 1819 he formulated a 
plan for building in his native vil- 
lage of Possagno a great temple, in 
which was to be set a colossal statue 





aid him he was taken to Venice, and 
there he died, on the 13th of October 
in the same year. 

His monument in the magnificent 
old church of the Frari at Venice is 
familiar to the traveler. It was made 
after a model designed by 
Canova himself several 
years before, and for some 
reason left uncompleted. 

Of all Canova’s works 
perhaps the most familiar 
is the Venus in the Pitti 
Palace at Florence, of 
which an engraving ap- 
peared not long ago in 
MunseEy’s MAGAZINE (for 
October, 1892, on page 36). 
Scarcely less famous is the 
“ Venus Victorious ” of the 
Borghese collection at 
Rome, executed in 1805, 
and shown on page 193. A 
romantic interest attaches 
to this statue from the fact 
that the goddess’s features 
are those of Pauline Bona- 
parte, Napoleon’s youngest 
sister, who became the 
Princess Borghese by mar- 
riage, and—the story adds 
—they were modeled by 
Canova with the fervor of 
love as well as the inspira- 
tion of art. 

His favorite subjects 
were classical—above ll, 
the smooth, idyllic figures 
of the loves and graces. 
Very characteristic is the 
group engraved on page 
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of Religion, and which was to serve 
as its designer’s imperishable monu- 
ment. To carry out the project, 
which was on a grand scale, Canova 
bent all his energies and spent liber- 
ally of the great fortune he had 
earned, But he was not to see it 
completed. In the summer of 1822, 
having gone to Possagno to inspect 
the progress of the work, his health, 
which had long gradually declined, 
gave way finally and completely. In 
the hope that medical science might 


196, which was begun in 
1814 at the order of the 
Empress Josephine, and 
after her death was completed for 
her son, Prince Eugéne of Eichstadt 
and Leuchtenberg. It is now in 
Rome. 

The story of Cupid and Psyche 
was twice embodied in marble by 
Canova. In one version (page 194) 
Psyche stands beside her lover and 
placesinhishand the symbolic butter- 
fly. In the other (page 199) Psyche, 
sent by jealous Venus to bring the 
magic box from Proserpine, queen 
of the lower world, has opened the 
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CUPID AND PSYCHE. 


casket, and sinks to the ground, 
overcome by the poisonous vapor 
that issues from it, just as Cupid 
flies to her aid. Both groups be- 
longed to Murat; when he lost his 
Neapolitan kingdom both fell to the 
restored Bourbons of France, and 
were taken to their palace at Com- 
piégne, to find a final resting place 
in the Louvre on the downfall of the 
French crown. ) 

The “Genius of Death,” on page 
197, is part of the splendid cenotaph 
that Canova raised to the memory of 
Pope Clement XIII in St. Peter’s at 
Rome. The engraving shows one 


side of the tomb; on the other is the 
figure of Religion, and above, on the 
sarcophagus, rests the effigy of the 
pontiff. Two recumbent lions guard 
the vaulted entrance below. 

More virile than most of Canova’s 
work, and suggestive of the classic 
Belvidere Apollo, is his “ Perseus,” 
which appears on page 195. It was 
executed at Rome in 1800 for Signor 
Bossi, the famous Milanese painter; 
but Pius VII was so much pleased 
with it that he declared it should not 
leave his city. The pontiff’s will was 
law, and the statue is stiil in the 
Vatican, 




















GENERAL HORACE PORTER. 
By George R. Miller. 


ENERAL HORACE PORTER, 
who celebrated his fifty sixth 
birthday the cther day, is one of the 
youngest officers who won that rank 
in the civil war, But the public 
knows him so much better as a man 
of affairs, as a leader of clubs and 
corporations, and as one of the 
cleverest speakers in the country, 
that it has almost lost sight of his 
military record. 
It is a record worth remembering, 
nevertheless. When Sumter was at- 


tacked, less than a year after his 
graduation from West Point, he went 
to the front, and stayed there until 
the war was over. He commanded 
the Union batteries at the taking of 
Fort Pulaski, on the Savannah River. 
He served on McClellan’s staff dur- 
ing the Peninsula and Antietam 
campaigns; then he acted as Rose- 
crans’s chief of ordnance at Chatta- 
nooga and Chickamauga, and finally 
he was Grant’s trusted aide and close 
personal friend during the final two 


























years’ struggle in Virginia. The 
quality of his soldiership was attested 
by several brevets for “ gallant and 
meritorious services” in the field. 

Good after dinner speakers are 
much rarer than good soldiers, and 
General Porter’s powers in the former 
direction are so superlative that it is 
hardly strange that his war stories 
should be better known than his war 
performances. There is, for instance, 
his story of the soldier in the Wil- 
derness “who strayed off from his 
company, firing away with an air 
that seemed to say, ‘I get ’em every 
time.’ His captain shouted to him, 
‘White, fallin with the rest!’ ‘All 
right,’ replied White, ‘go on with 
your shooting, but I’m going to have 
a private massa-cree all to myself.’” 

Then there is the story of the men 
who, somewhere in the Carolina 
swamps, “were ordered one morn- 
ing to strap their ammunition on 
their shoulders and ford a river. On 
either side of the stream were 
swamps so apparently ‘interminable 
that one of the soldiers turned to his 
comrade and said : ‘ Bill, I’m blowed 
if I don’t believe we’ve struck this 
ere river lengthways.’” 

Another of the general’s war rem- 
iniscences is that of a chaplain who 
won wide popularity among the sol- 
diers. “He always preached with 
the Bible in one hand and his watch 
in the other, that while he preached 
of eternity he might not be wholly 
oblivious to time.” 

But it is hardly fair to judge of 
General Porter’s humor by such sam- 
ples. Cold type robs his words of 
their living essence. Manner, ex- 
pression, personality—the tone of the 
voice, the sparkle of the eye, the 
gesture of the hand—these cannot be 
put into print, and it is these that 
make half the charm of his wit. 
Often it is not so much the story he 
tells as his inimitable way of telling 
it that so delights his gearers. 

It has been said that the reputa- 
tion of being a humorist is a handi- 
cap in the serious affairs of life. 
General Porter is surely a living refu- 
tation of the idea. He is familiar 
with the care of great interests and 
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the discharge of important public 
duties. In 1867, when Grant was for 
a few months Secretary of War, 
Porter was his assistant. Two years 
later, when his old friend and com- 
mander became President, he fol- 
lowed him to the White House as 
private secretary. Since 1873, when 
he resigned from the army, he has 
been concerned in great railway en- 
terprises. He was one of the build- 
ers of the West Shore road, and is 
vice president of the Pullman com- 
pany. A few months ago he was 
elected to the presidency of New 
York’s most famous club—-the Union 
League. 

Ever since he was a student at the 
Lawrence scientific school at Har- 
vard, the general has had a turn for 
mechanical invention. .The citizen 
of the metropolis who drops his 
ticket into the “chopping box” on 
the elevated railroad may not be 
aware that the said box is a patent 
of General Porter’s, but such is, we 
believe,. the case. 

General Porter is a Pennsylvanian 
by. birth, an Ulsterman by descent, 
His great grandfather, Robert Porter, 
came to Penn’s colony from London- 
derry about a hundred and fifty 
years ago. Robert Porter’s son 
Andrew was one of the foremost 
Pennsylvania officers of Washing- 
ton’s Revolutionary army. Next in 
the line of succession came David 
Rittenhouse Porter, also a man of 
public repute, and a Governor of his 
State. He was the father of Horace 
Porter, who was born on the 15th of 
April, 1837, at Huntingdon, on the 
“blue Juniata.” 

To revert to General Porter’s most 
famous accomplishment, his_post- 
prandial oratory, there may be 
quoted, as one of the best of his re- 
cent anecdotes of metropolitan poli- 
tics, the story of a “pull” that did 
not work. “In the Twenty Fourth 
ward of New York City,” the para- 
ble runs, “a gentleman from the 
land of St. Patrick had erected a 
mansion with pilasters of lath on the 
facade, rusty tin for the roof, anda 
cellar below for the rearing of chick- 
Mr. Muldoon went to the Com- 


ens, 
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missioner of Public Works with this 
statement : ‘Me name is Muldoon, of 
the Twenty Fourth ward. I control 
forty votes. I keep chickens in me 
cellar and there is water in it. I 
want it cleared out or I shall throw 
me forty votes against your par-r-ty.’ 

“Muldoon was advised to go to 
the fire department. He went there, 
and he said : ‘Me name is Muldoon. 
I control forty votes. I want the 
water pumped out or I’ll cast them 
forty votes for a nay-gur.’ 

“ The Fire Commissioners said they 
would be glad to pump out the water, 
but Muldoon had better see the 


A SOLILOQUY. 


mayor. The mayor received him 
with that bland air which he always 
wore when he did not intend to give 
any attention to a complainant. 
Muldoon repeated his story, saying : 
‘If you don’t get the water out I'll 
give my forty votes to a haythen 
Chinee.’ 

“The mayor sent Muldoon to the 
Board of Aldermen, where Alder- 
man McGuffin, a countryman of 
Muldoon’s, engraved on the tablet of 
his memory the intellectual remark : 
‘I was jist thinkin’ the party could 
stand it much longer if you could be 
induced to keep ducks,’” 





A SOLILOQUY. 


CoRYDON is Phyllis’ fancy, 
George is soon to marry Nancy, 
So it is presaged— 
I confess, with hesitancy, 
I am unengaged. 


Still unclaimed my young affections, 
Needless are the fond protections 
Mama thinks are best. 
I consult my recollections, 
Heedless of the rest. 


Friends are urging me to marry, 

Wonder why on earth I tarry. 

Lovers by the score— 

Tom and Dick and—no, not Harry !— 
Woo me o’er and o’er. 


Harry sailed for Europe Monday, 
To return a month from Sunday ; 
If he’ll frankly state 
All he Zzuted to me one day 
I prefer to wait. 


S. D. Smith, Jr. 
° 




















































CHARLES EDWARD PERUGINI. 


by Sydney F Coles. 


ONDON is less of a cosmopoli- 
tan art center than Paris. It 
has not the French capital’s notable 
contingents of artists and students 
from almost all the civilized coun- 
tries of the world. It has no such 
galaxy of foreign stars as that of the 
city on the Seine; such men as, for 
example, Rico, de Madrazo, and Ri- 
bera, from Spain; Pasini, from Italy ; 
Wahlberg, from Sweden; Munkacsy, 
from Hungary ; Verestchagin, from 
Russia ; Arcos, from Chili. America, 
too, whose early artists—West, Cop- 
ley,and Trumbull—found in England 
their source of inspiration and en- 
couragement, now turns mainly to 
Paris, where she is represented by 
Frederick A. Bridgman, Ridgway 
Knight, and many others. 

London is in this regard compar- 
able rather to Munich than to Paris. 
She has her own school of art, 
strong, prolific, amply protected and 
sustained ; a school which, while in- 
ferior in grace and color to the con- 
tinental masters, is their equal in its 
perfection of drawing and modeling 
and their superior in the purity and 
nobility of its conceptions ; a school 
that is characteristic as the natural 
artistic expression of the Anglo Sax- 
on race. 

We should expect most of Eng- 
land’s painters to be Englishmen, 
and they are. Among them there 
are, nevertheless, a few artistic im- 
migrants from other countries. Most 
of these are men who have come 
rather to find a market than a train- 
ing school. The aéeliers and the 
public academies of Paris rank high- 
est in the world’s estimation, but asa 
city where good painting commands 
high pecuniary rewards London 
probably stands first. And this has 
usually been the magnet that has 
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drawn to the capital on the Thames 
those artists who have come thither 
from abroad. 

Two of the most distinguished 
members of the Royal Academy are 
British only by naturalization—Hu- 
bert Herkomer, who was born in Ba- 
varia, spent his childhood in the 
United States, and went to England 
as a lad; and Lorenz Alma Tadema, 
whose first reputation as a painter 
was won in his native Netherlands. 
Val Prinsep, an associate of the 
Academy, is a representative of Brit- 
ain’s Asiatic empire, having been 
born in India. Another associate, 
George H. Boughton, though born 
in England and now domiciled there, 
was brought up in Albany, and was 
for years prominent in the art world 
of New York. 

Among the younger painters of 
London one of the most popular, 
Charles Edward Perugini, is by birth 
and education an Italian. His south- 
ern origin is clearly reflected in his 
work, with its gracefulness of form 
and charm of coloring, and its de- 
cided contrasts to prevailing English 
styles. He has been a regular ex- 
hibitor at the Academy for a good 
many years, and his canvases have 
often been among the most admired 
on the wails of the Burlington House 
galleries, 

Anengraving of one of his recent 
pictures forms the frontispiece of 
this magazine. It is an attractive, if 
somewhat conventional, piece of fig- 
ure work, very characteristic of its 
author, especially in the beauty of 
the white robed maiden, whose name 
was surely Marguerite. 

Perugini has a happy knack of 
selecting catchy bits of genre for his 
subjects. He is not, like many genre 


painters, a specialist of a time or a 
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place; his scenes and figures seldom 
have an exact local habitation. Their 
appeal is purely to the emotions, not 
to historical accuracy. The nature 
of his themes may readily be inferred 
from the titles of his works, of which 
some of the best known are “ Roses 
and Butterflies ” (1878), “ Fresh Lav- 
ender” (1879), “ Dead Leaves” (1880), 
“Dolce far Niente” (1882), “La 


IN THE COUNTRY 


Ball (1885), and “ Tempora Mutan- 
tur” (1886). 

Mr. Perugini married, some years 
ago, Miss Kate Dickens, daughter of 
the famous author of “ Pickwick.” 
Her tastes, always artistic, have been 
developed into real skill under the 
guidance of her husband, and like 
Mrs. Alma Tadema, she is known 
as a successful painter of genre, with 





Donna e Mobile” (1884), “Cup and a preference for scenes of child life. 
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IN THE COUNTRY, 


WHEN summer comes we'll hasten to the sea, 
All full of glee, 

Where, free from care, on play or pleasure bent, 
And sentiment, 

We'll laugh the hours away and frisk about 
In dance and rout, 

And, eager, try to find the light that lies 
In woman’s eyes. 

We'll tell our love, and then for blushes seek 
On some fair cheek, 


And as the bee with joy the honey sips, 
Some Hebe’s lips 

Shall steep us in delight unlimited— 
On air we'll tread, 

We'll say for her we are not good enough, 
And more such stuff ; 

We'll wander where the restless river rolls, 
And pour our souls 

Out into gushing streams of poesy, 
(Such fools we be.) 

And fast repeat what we have said before 
To girls a score. 


And maids at our great show of ecstasy 
Will happy be, 

But soon they'll shun our metaphors and tropes— 
Yes, blast our hopes, 

And quick proceed to say that what they've done 
Was “ just for fun,” 

And we, poor suff’ring mortals, foolish men, 
Will sin again, “ 

By hastening on the morrow to be fooled, 
Cajoled and ruled, 

And driven here and there in passion’s whirls 
By other girls! 


Nathan M. Levy. 














DERRINGFORTH.* 


By Frank A. Munsey, 


Author of ‘‘A Tragedy of Errors,’ ‘‘On The Field of Honor,” etc. 


XVII. 


[t would have required a far cooler 

* head than Marion Kingsley’s to 
withstand without embarrassment 
the look that both Derringforth and 
Edwards gave her. She was con- 
scious of the blush that proclaimed 
her discomfort. The struggle to ap- 
pear natural was unavailing. Her 
self possession deserted her. 

Had she been thirty instead of 
twenty, and well skilled in the ways 
of the world, schooled by the experi- 
ence that hardens, she would have 
found little difficulty in maintaining 
an unruffled front. But her life had 
been singularly free from deception, 
beyond her double dealing—as she 
now regarded it—with the two men 
before her. The thought flashed 
across her in allitsugliness. She felt 
like flying from the room to escape 
from them, to escape from herself if 
possible. 

It seemed to her that the silence of 
an instant had lengthened into an 
hour. Would no one ever speak— 
say something, anything that would 
draw attention from her? In despe- 
ration she raised her eyes to Der- 
ringforth in mute appeal. His face 
was white as death. He had never 
before known the torture of jeal- 
ousy, but that one word “ Burton” 
from her lips,*in connection with 
what he saw and heard, was enough. 
No dagger thrust could have been 
sharper or more sudden. 

But he had not the heart to let her 
suffer. He saw her embarrassment, 
and understood her. The thought 
that she had been deceiving him— 
that she was in love with Edwards— 
even this was not enough to steel his 


*This story began in the March number of MunsEy’s MAGAZINE. 


heart against her. When her eyes 
reached his with a look that seemed 
to cry for help, he felt that she had 
turned to him, not Edwards, and a 
deeper sense of love than he had ever 
known before went out to her. With 
wonderful control over himself he 
said: 

“ Pardon me for my absent mind- 
edness. I met an old schoolfellow 
last night—the oddest specimen in 
the world—and he keeps coming into 
my thoughts. It’s a strange confes- 
sion to make, I know, but it will ac- 
count for my being dumb. I'll 
promise to do better from now on, 
Marion, so do not look at me as if I 
were an enigma. That fellow Bur- 
rock is the cause of my inanity. He 
was the last boy in school that prom- 
ised to amount to anything, atid now 
here he is in New York cutting a 
wide swath, making heaps of money 
—five thousand dollars only yester- 
day—and lives like a king. I wish 
you could all see him as I remember 
him, and contrast his appearance as 
a boy with the dash and style he car- 
ries now.” 

The silence was effectually broken, 
and Derringforth made it seem that 
he was responsible for it all. What 
he had said of Burrock quickened 
the curiosity of Edwards and his 
sister, and Derringforth told, much . 
to their enjoyment, many amusing 
incidents of the youthful Napoleon 
of finance. 

Marion almost forgot her own dis- 
comfort in admiration of Derring- 
forth. His generosity, at a time 
when she felt he must hate her for 
her duplicity, idealized him in her 
eyes. She noticed the quaver in hig 
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voice when he first broke the silence, 
and understood its meaning. Her 
heart ached for the pain she had 
caused him. She had intended to 
tell him all about Edwards. 

“Tf I had only done this,” she said 
to herself in bitterness of soul, “I 
should not feel like aculprit now. I 
did not realize that concealing the 
knowledge of each from the other 
was really wrong. It never seemed 
so ugly to me before. Both Phil 
and Burton will think I have inten- 
tionally deceived them, but I have 
not. I have never intentionally de- 
ceived any one.” 

Edwards had less cause to feel 
jealous than Derringforth. He had 
no claim on Marion. She had never 
given him to understand that she 
cared for him with any feeling more 
warm than friendship. It was not 
necessary forherto do so. His love 
for her needed no such quickening. 
In the summer at her country home 
she had entertained him delightfully, 
but had cleverly kept him from say- 
ing the thing that filled his heart, 
even as she had on the day of their 
last ride together at the end of her 
visit to the ranch, now nearly a year 
ago. J) 

He had often puzzled his brain to 
divine her purpose in keeping him 
at a distance, while seemingly en- 
joying his presence. There was 
every reason to believe that she liked 
to have him with her, but beyond a 
certain line he could make no ad- 
vancement. The thought had some- 
times occurred to him that perhaps 
she loved another, and yet he saw no 
evidence of this. She was usually 
surrounded by a dozen admirers, no 
one of whom seemed to be favored 
so much as himself. 

This in a way was gratifying, but 
it was also disappointing. His 
summer visit had only served to in- 
crease his passion for her, without 
bringing him the assurance his heart 
craved. Sometimes he fancied that 
by an act or a look she betrayed love 
for him, and his soul glowed with 
happiness. Why she should: be so 


Strictly on guard was a mystery, 
since there was no one else to whom 
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she seemed devoted. But whenever 
he approached the subject of his 
love for her she always managed to 
turn him from it. She seemed to 
understand him perfectly, while he 
could not divine her motives. He 
felt annoyed with himself at his re- 
peated failures. He could not well 
be vexed at her. She was always 
charmingly agreeable, and seemed 
utterly unconscious of his purpose. 

The summer visit. had finally 
ended. He left her more deeply in 
love than ever, promising to visit her 
again in the winter. She had baf- 
fled every attempt to tell her what 
he had come three thousand miles to 
say—what he had resolved he would 
say, even if it had to be said ab- 
ruptly. And now after the lapse of 
a few months he had come again 
with a like resolve. Continents are 
nothing for love to traverse. It 
knows no distance, no obstacles—the 
sort of love that burned in the 
breast of Burton Edwards. Marion’s 
evident delight at his coming made 
him very happy, and the happiness 
had grown upon him every hour 
until Derringforth suddenly ap- 
peared before him. There was some- 
thing in the greeting she gave Phil 
very different from her manner to- 
ward the young men whose attention 
was so assiduous to her during the 
summer. 

Edwards felt an odd sensation 
come over him at the first sight of 
Derringforth—a sort of premonition 
that he stood between Marion and 
himself. But Derringforth made 
himself so agreeable, talking in such 


a free and easy way, that in spite of 


himself Edwards liked him. Sallie 
was charmed with him, and all went 
well until Derringforth heard Ed- 
wards call Marion by her Christian 
name. She at once complicated 
matters by using in the very next 
sentence the words “Phil” and 
“Burton.” Derringforth showed his 
surprise, she was disconcerted, and 
Edwards was quick to recognize the 
rival before him. Sallie alone re- 
mained unperturbed, though even she 
was puzzled at the sudden confus- 
ion of the others, 

















But Derringforth’s welcome utter- 
ance, breaking the dreadful silence 
and taking all the blame upon him- 
self, quickly improved the situation. 
Sallie at least believed him, and was 
amused at his frankness in acknow- 
ledging the responsibility. 

“Tt was so awkward,” she told 
herself afterwards, “ but I suppose 
every one was waiting for him to 
speak just as I did—strange his 
thoughts should have wandered just 
then to that queer fellow.” 

But her brother was not so credu- 
lous, though Derringforth’s apparent 
candor went far towards misleading 
even him. The squall passed over 
with no palpable injury to any one, 
but it was not without its effect on 
at least three hearts. 


XVIII. 


IT is not an easy matter for a man 
with the heart ache to talk as Der- 
ringforth talked, rising above his 
feelings, and giving a zest to the 
conversation that made the remain- 
der of the evening pass all too 
quickly for Sallie. He felt a satis- 
faction in restoring serenity, and was 
in a way gratified at his success in 
making it seem that he alone was 
responsible for the embarrassing 
pause in the conversation. 

Happiness always follows a gener- 
ous act; but Derringforth’s happi- 
ness was comparative merely—not 
actual. He was glad to get away 
and be by himself, where he could 
think, and yet it was with the utmost 
reluctance that he tore himself from 
Marion, leaving her with a man who 
loved her—whom perhaps she loved. 
The sensation of jealousy still rankled 
in his soul, but the thought that 
Marion had turned to him in her 
distress was a source of comfort. 
He loved her now as it had never 
seemed to him he could love, and 
more than ever he felt the torture of 
the poverty that would compel him 
to ask that the engagement be post- 
poned. And now what might not be 
the result of a postponement with 
a rival in the field, and such a rival, 
too, as Burton Edwards? 

“Tf I had only gone to California 
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with her,” he thought. “Perhaps 
she never would have met him. It 
would have been different, any way, 
if Ihad been withher. But I couldn’t 
go. A Shylock had me by the 
throat. I should have told Marion ; 
then she would have understood 
me. This concealing things from 
one who has a right to know always 
makes trouble. It has made trouble 
for Marion as well as myself. She 
ought to have told me about Ed- 
wards. She always used to tell me 
everything. Perhaps I am to blame. 
I haven’t told her anything about 
our trouble, and I didn’t even go to 
see her all last summer. It was 
plain enough to me why I didn’t go, 
but I begin to understand that it was 
not plain to her. I know how it seems 
now to realize that the one I love 
has concealed something from me. 
Marion may have felt as I feel, and a 
girl has reason to notice such things 
more than a man.” 

Derringforth spent a_ sleepless 
night, and on Monday morning went 
to the office in bad temper. There 
was no sunshine anywhere. He was 
half sick and in a more fretful mood 
than ever before in his life. Tomake 
matters worse, his father was called 
over to Philadelphia. This com- 
pelled Derringforth to remain at the 
office and dig into figures with a 
splitting headache and a worse heart 
ache. It cut him out of another day, 
and there were only three remaining. 
Even with Burrock’s help he could 
accomplish little in so short a time. 

“Four days,” he argued, “ would 
give me a better show, and I prom- 
ised to meet Burrock and lunch with 
him at one, but now father is away. 
Everything is working against me.” 

At this juncture Derringforth’s 
thoughts were interrupted by the 
sudden appearance of Martin Strum. 

“ Good morning,” he said, bowing 
very low in a beggarly way. “I hope 
I am not intruding.” 

“T can see you if it is necessary,” 
answered Derringforth shortly. 

“ Thank you,” returned Strum ob- 
sequiously. “It is desirable that | 
should see you. In fact, my client in- 
structed me to come to you several 
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days ago, but I have hesitated, know- 
ing that—er, believing that you would 
send for me when—er, whenever it 
was convenient for you to see me. 
But my client—you know how impati- 
ent some men are, Mr. Derringforth.” 
He stroked his thin, bony chin with his 
yet thinner hand as he spoke, and his 
cringing, crawling, apologetic man- 
ner sent a chill through Derring- 
forth. 

There was a pause. “I had ex- 
pected to see your father,” continued 
Strum, “but—you are a member of 
the firm, I believe. Am I not right— 
you are a member of the firm ?” 

“T am,” answered Derringforth 
curtly, “but perhaps you would bet- 
ter wait to see father.” 

“Will he be in soon ?” 

“He is out of town.” 

“Out of town?” repeated Strum, 
raising his eyebrows in feigned sur- 
prise. 

“ei, 

“It is unfortunate. I should have 
come before; my client will blame 
me,” said Strum, speaking very low, 


as if talking to himself. 
Derringforth took up a letter and 


began reading it. Strum stood by, 
apparently in deep thought. Der- 
ringforth did not take in the mean- 
ing of the letter. His contempt for 
Strum was getting the mastery of 
him. He took up his pen and wrote 
a note to Burrock, saying that he 
should not be able to lunch with 
him. He called the office boy and 
sent him out with the note. Strum 
still stood by meekly waiting the 
pleasure of Derringforth. 

The telephone bell rang. Der- 
ringforth answered it. He returned 
to his desk and went through the 
motions of writing. His nerves had 
been unstrung by the strain upon 
them during the previous evening, 
and by the lack of sleep throughout 
the night. He felt that he could not 
‘endure much longer the presence of 
Strum. “If he would only say some- 
thing,” he thought, “ curse me to my 
face, even, it would be a relief. Then 
J could throttle the miserable cur.” 

The silence had become unbear- 
able when at length Strum spoke. 
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“T fear 1am trespassing on your 
time,” he said apologetically. “ Shall 
I wait outside until you are more at 
leisure ?” 

“Tf you have any business with 
me the sooner it is over the better,” 
answered Derringforth almost 
fiercely. 

Strum moved back a step and if 
possible assumed a more obsequious 
manner than ever. “It is about the 
collateral I have come—the collateral 
your father offered me.” 

“ Well,” said Derringforth. 

“The securities are not satisfac- 
tory to my client. I think myself 
that they are good, perfectly good, 
but as his attorney what can I do? 
I have urged leniency, but I am 
sorry to say he is firm, very firm, sir. 
I have done my best in your interest. 
I hope you will look upon it in this 
light, sir—in this light.” 

“Go on,” said Derringforth, 

“IT was about to say—I had started 
to say, that the securities for the 
proposed renewal of the twenty thou- 
sand doliar loan are not satisfactory 
to my client. He says he must have 
the money. I have urged him to re- 
consider, but as I have already said, 
he is firm, very firm, sir. But I am 
not without hope—no, not yet with- 
out hope. If you could go over your 
affairs with me—could give me the 
assurance of improvement, and could 
strengthen these securities in some 
way, by the addition of others, per- 
haps, or an indorsed note, or maybe 
a mortgage—your home is clear, I 
believe—no lien on it. I understood 
your father to say there was not.” 

“Tf my father told you so, sir, you 
would do well not to question his 
word,” replied Derringforth, boiling 
with indignation. 

“T am sure you are right. I am 
very sorry you should impute to me 
motives that I would not harbor— 
not for a minute. I knew how it 
would be, and told my client, but he 
would not listen to me. He com- 
manded me to come to you and in- 
vestigate your affairs.” 

“Well, you can’t investigate our 
affairs, and you may tell your client 
so,” said Derringforth decisively, 
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“And furthermore,” he went on, 
“you may say from me that he has 
got about all the blood out of this 
house he will get.” 

This utterance frightened Strum, 
who feared that the Derringforths 


were on the verge of collapse. The 
absence of the senior partner 
strengthened the suspicion. He had 


come to the son to pry .into affairs, 
having learned that the father had 
gone out of town. And now, after 
hearing these reckless words from the 
young man, he was determined to 
make good his errand. 

“T am sorry you feel annoyed. I was 
afraid you would, but I am sure you 
can’t blame me,” he began. “I must 
act for my client, and he has ad- 
vanced large sums of money, and 
money is very tight, you know—very 
tight. Of course one wants to feel 
safe. My client has relied upon me 
largely, but now he wants additional 
facts—he must have them, or the 
renewal, I fear, will not be made. 
Mind you, he says it will not be 
made, but I am working in your 
interest—in your interest, sir. Your 
father asked me to get the loan re- 
newed. The note falls due tomor- 
row. -I suppose your father thinks 
the matter has been arranged, but I 
regret to say, I am very sorry to say, 
it has not. In view of these facts, 
regarding your father’s wishes, I am 
sure you will not be hasty. A mo- 
ment’s reflection will show you that 
I am working in your interest—in 
your father’s interest. My client 
is a stubborn man—a very stub- 
born man. I would not dare 
tell him what you _ have = said. 
He would be unyielding—unmerci- 
ful even; but handled right he is 
kind hearted. I am sure he can be 
brought to see that it is for the in- 
terest of all that the renewal of the 
loan be granted. I will undertake 
to guarantee that myself, if the state- 
ment he asks for can be had—not a 
formal statement—just a knowledge 
of things, that is all I need, so that 
I can assure him everything is all 
right. He relies on me, you see, 
very largely.” 

“Then if he relies on you, what 
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more do you want?” said Derring- 
forth, “ You say you are yourself 
satisfied. Your stories don’t hang 
together. I understand you through 
and through. You are a cowardly 
sneak, trying to pry into our affairs, 
and placing all the responsibility on 
some one else. I have seen enough 
of you, and detest you. You can do 
your worst—I don't care.” 

“But your father,” insinuated 
Strum. “You would not want to 
see him humiliated by acrash. He 
is in the power of my client, you 
know—you are in the power of my 
client. You would do well not to 
make a mistake, Mr. Derringforth.” 

Strum was a trifle whiter than 
usual, but beyond this showed no 
feeling at Derringforth’s denuncia- 
tion. He was there for a purpose, 
and his blood was too cold to be in- 
flamed into anger. 

His very coolness exasperated 
Derringforth. ‘“ Idon’t ask your ad- 
vice,” he said defiantly. “Let the 
worst happen that can happen—any- 
thing will be preferable to being 
bullied and bled by a pair of cring- 
ing, contemptible Shylocks like you 
and your client, whoever he may be.” 

Even this did not warm Strum. 
He had no sense of dignity—no feel- | 
ing. Words could not penetrate his — 
thick skin. His cringing manner 
and utter disregard of abuse mad- 
dened Derringforth. Strum contin- 
ued his effort, snake-like and cun- 
ning, to worm out of him the in- 
formation he sought, till at length 
Derringforth, boiling with rage, 
made a dash for him, and catching 
him by the nape of the neck and the 
slack of his trousers threw him head- 
long from the office. 

“Never show your miserable face 
in here again, you beggarly para- 
site!” he said, as Strum turned a 
couple of summersaults and doubled 
up in a heap. 

XIX. 

“I’m glad I did it,” said Derring- 
forth to himself later in the day 
when his temper had cooled down. 
“It’s done and over with. It had to 
be done sooner or later. The con- 
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viction has been growing on me that 
I couldn’t keep my hands off him 
much longer. I felt it in my bonés. 
A man can stand only so much and 
no more. I feel better, come what 
will, It’s a good thing to give a cur 
his deserts. I don’t know what 
father will say. It’s done, any way, 
and can’t be undone.” 

The subject thus dismissed, Der- 
ringforth settled down to work, and 
turned off correspondence and man- 
ipulated figures in a way that would 
make a veteran accountant envious. 
There was no trace of the blues of 
the morning—no headache, no heart 
ache. He was keyed up to too high 
a point. 

In the evening he. called on Bur- 
rock at his apartment. 

“ T’ve done a heap of thinking since 
I saw you,” said Derringforth. 

“Good,” returned Burrock in his 
off hand way. ‘“ What are your con- 
clusions?” 

“In a word, that I want to make 
some money.” 

“ Natural—why don’t you?” - 

“But how?” 

“T only know one way—you know 
another.” 

“You mean Wall Street?” 

“Sure.” 

“ And you think I have made a lot 
of money with my father?” 

“Everybody thinks so—haven't 

ou?” 

“No. This is confidential.” 

“ Certainly—go on.” 

“There isn’t much to say, only 
that we have had a hard year.” 

“ And are short of money?” 

“Yes.” 

“IT know how it is myself—devilish 
uncomfortable—been broke myself 
twice—high and dry, fairly on my 
uppers.” 

“And now you are on the top 
wave?” 

“Yes, things are going my way 
now.” 

“ And all this has happened inside 
of two years?” 

“Yes—no place like Wall Street 
to get up and get down—makes a 
man’s head whiz sometimes, but it’s 
life—nothing like it—just suits me— 
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some go to it—always dramatic— 
no stagnation—why don’t you try it?” 

“That’s the very thing I want to 
talk to you about.” 

“I’m your huckleberry—glad to do 
anything for you, Derringforth—you 
are my kind—by the way, can’t you 
go out for a spin with me tomorrow 
afternoon—say four o’clock—sleigh- 
ing is fine.” , 

“T’ll try,” replied Derringforth, his 
wonder increasing the more he saw 
of Burrock, “ But what interests me 
most,” he continued, “is Wall Street. 
I must make some money. I’m not 
on my uppers, but in a way I’m worse 
off. It’s a crisis in my life. Burrock, 
I'll make aconfidant of you. I’m in 
love. I shall lose the sweetest girl in 
the world. I’m half crazy—been tor- 
tured to death by a Shylock.” 

“You interest me—I know how 
you feel—I’ve already lost the sweet- 
est girl i in the world.” 

“I’m sorry for you, indeed I am,” 
said Derringforth, and there was deep 
sympathy in his voice. 

“Well, it’s all over—can’t be helped 
—broke me up for a time—men have 
a way of surviving, but it hurts— 
what can | do for you ?—perhaps I 
can save you,’ 

“T don’t know what you can ‘do. I 
want to do for myself. Maybe you 
can start me right, but I’m afraid 
you can’t. I have no money to start 
with. I couldn’t draw it from the 
firm. Father doesn’t believe in specu- 
lation. I don’t like to go against his 
wishes, but he may be wrong.” 

“T understand—men are sometimes 


wrong, and why not fathers as well 
as others?” 
“T have thought of that myself, 


and then—well, it is so urgent. If it 
were not for this pinch I should be 
engaged in three days more—just 
think, Burrock, only three days, and 
the girl of all others inthe world! I'll 
tell you about her some time—not now 
—we may see her tomorrow if I go 
sleighing with you—you will agree 
with me. But what can I do?” 

“T understand—you either become 
engaged or miss your chance.” 

“T am afraid so,” faltered Derring- 
forth. 














“And your father can’t do any- 
thing for you?” 

“No, I would not allow him to, 
with the load he is carrying. The 
fact is we are being bled to death. 
Some bold move must be made to 
get out of the clutches of a robber.” 

“A good idea. I like your thought 
—of course I know how you feel 
about speculating against your 
‘father’s wishes. I don’t want to be 
held responsible, but if you don’t 
draw on the firm for money, and at- 
tend to business, doing the usual 
work you have to do, I can’t see 
wherein you would do anything very 
dreadful to take a flyer in the market 
now and again.” 

“That’s the way it seems to me, 
but the how of the thing 4 

“Tunderstand—'tis tough, starting 
without anything, but I’ve done it 
twice—it can be done, and it feels 
good, devilish good, to pull yourself 
up by your bootstraps, as it were.” 

“T should think it would. I should 
like to try the experiment.” 

“Tt’s a great act, but you can do 
it—I’ll help you a bit—let’s see, what 
shall it be?—St. Paul Preferred, 
strikes me, is a sure thing for a 
couple of points advance—had a tip 
on it tonight—yes, old man, I think 
we will call it a go on St. Paul Pre- 
ferred—how much shall I buy for 
you?” 

“Now you have me,” answered 
Derringforth. “In the present state 
of my finances I think one share 
would be taking great chances,” 

“But I’m going to help you— 
s’pose we call it a hundred shares— 
I’m going to buy for myself a thou- 
sand—you can’t lose much on a deal 
of this size—I’ll put a stop order on 
your purchase, so that the stock will 
be sold at a decline of one point— 
this makes you safe.” 

“How much would I lose ?” 

“Hundred dollars and brokerage 
—that’s all—I’ll trust you for that, 
and if you get knocked down the 
first time I’ll trust you for a second 
flyer.” a 
% ve are too kind, Burrock. I 
ought not toallow you to take chances 
on me.” 
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“Nonsense—you are good for a 
hundred—if you are not I better find 
it out—I can’t waste my time ona 
fellow that’s not good for this much.” 

“T don’t think I should allowa 
debt of this size to go unpaid. A 
hundred dollars isn’t much for a man 
to earn at day labor.” 

“No, not when he doesn’t have to 
earn it by day labor—when he does, 
it’s another thing—I know what 
work is—don’t I? geewhiz, if you’d 
only followed me on the farm—but I 
know when I have done enough—I 
know what suits me—you will be 
daft on speculation—nothing like it 
to make a fellow’s blood jump—you 
will make a couple of hundred on 
tomorrow’s flyer—mark my word, 
and just for luck I’ll bet you a box 
of cigars—go me ?” 


XX. 


TuESDAY opened big with possi- 
bilities for Derringforth. There was 
his venture into Wall Street, and a 
probable crash in the firm’s affairs. 
Moreover, he must tell his father of 
the unceremonious method he em- 
ployed in getting rid of Strum. All 
in all it was no ordinary morning. 
So many things were crowding in 
upon his mind that even Marion was 
forgotten for a time, 

Shortly after the market opened 
he received a note from Burrock, 
saying: “Bought your stock, St. 
Paul Preferred, sixty eight and a 
quarter—a great purchase—ad- 
vanced an eighth already—it will go 
to seventy today—may be more— 
the girl will be yours yet!” 

Derringforth’s heart bounded. 
“This is something like it,” he said, 
with difficulty restraining his en- 
thusiasm. “I only wish there was 
more time. I should have struck out 
for myself before, but perhaps it 
isn’t too late. If I have good luck 
this time, I can go in heavier next 
time. Burrock buys a thousand 
shares—two points advance would 
give him two thousand dollars 
against my two hundred, and all 
made in the same time. I wish I 
had taken more—gone up an eighth 
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already—two thousand dollars—if I 
could only make as much I'd gtake 
the chances and not ask Marion to 
wait—two thousand, that would give 
me a good capital to work on.” 

“Well, Phil, how is everything— 
averted a crash while I have been 
gone?” said Mr. Derringforth, com- 
ing into the office with a brisk step. 
“Couldn’t get away last night— 
didn’t fix up the deal with Braddocks 
until after midnight.” , 

“Then you got the money?” said 
Phil eagerly. 

“Yes, have a certified check in my 
pocket.” 

“Good. We are saved. 
it turned out as it did.” 

“Glad what turned out—what are 
you talking about ?” 

“Strum. He came here yester- 
day, and finding you were away, be- 
gan in his sneaking fashion to pry 
into our affairs—said his client 
wouldn’t take the security you of- 
fered him—wanted a mortgage or 
something equally good. I began 
to get mad. I couldn’t bear his im- 
pudence, and finally when he said he 
had you in his power, and talked of a 
crash and all that, I picked him up 
and threw him out of the office head 
foremost—that’s all.”’ 

“Phil, I’m proud of you,” said Mr. 
Derringforth, his eyes dancing with 
pleasure. “I’ve wanted to throw the 
miserable parasite out myself a dozen 
times—I’m glad you did it, now that 
it is over; let a crash come if it wants 
to.” 

“You have relieved my anxiety,” 
replied Phil. “I was afraid you 
would blame me severely, but I 
couldn’t help it. Any one with spirit 
would have done as I did, I think.” 

“You did just right. I do not re- 
gret it in the least, and I doubt if it 
does any harm. Fortunately we can 
meet the payment that comes due to- 
day, and we will not worry about 
the others, not just now.” 

It was a rare thing for Derring- 
forth to get away from the office be- 
fore the close of business hours, but 
today he took a little time off. Bur- 
rock had out his pair of blacks, with 
a showy sleigh and handsome bear 


I’m glad 
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robes. The air was crisp and keen, 
the sun was bright, and the sleigh- 
ing excellent. The horses were 
alive to the sport, and flew over the 
frozen snow at an exhilarating pace. 

“This is great fun,” said Burrock, 
hanging on to the lines; “gives a 
man new life—nothing like a sleigh 
ride after all—glad you could come 
with me—Jove, don’t these horses 
pull ?—never saw them feel so well.”. 

“I’m glad to be with you, you 
may be sure,’’ replied Derringforth. 
“This is a great treat for me—first 
sleigh ride I have had this year.” 

The east drive of Central Park 
was brilliant with showy turnouts 
and gay with handsome women. 
The wealth of the metropolis was 
out in force, enjoying to the utmost 
the brief season of winter pleasure 
the recent fall of snow afforded them. 
Burrock and Derringforth were in 
the best of spirits, and chatted in 
light vein as they sped along, now 
admiring a pretty face, a pair of 
prancing horses, or a novel sleigh, 
and again criticising and comment- 
ing with the freedom of young New 
Yorkers. 

They drove up as far as Macomb’s 
Dam Bridge, and turned back 
towards the Park. Seventh Avenue 
from One Hundred and Fifty Fifth 
Street to One Hundred and Tenth 
was, and is even now, used as a 
speedway. Burrock had given the 
blacks the reins, and they were 
skimming over the frozen snow at a 
pace that seemed almost like flying. 
The jingle of bells and the array of 
bright faces were inspiriting. Every 
one looked happy. The sidewalks 
were lined with people who had 
come out to watch the brilliant scene 
on the avenue. 

A clump of racers were a little way 
ahead, each struggling for the lead. 
Burrock had his eye on them, and 
sent the blacks in hot pursuit. They 
understood him, and laying back 
their ears sprang forward at a pace 
that they had never struck before. 
In scarcely the space of ajpbreath 
Burrock and _ Derringforth¥ were 
among the racers. Over the glib, 
smooth snow the horses flew on and 


























on in their mad rush till the blacks 
were in the lead. 

Derringforth felt the blood dance 
in his veins. Burrock was white, but 
in his face there was the look of 
proud triumph. The thunder of 
hoofs was still just behind. The 
glory of the race was not yet secure. 
Almost before he knew it the great, 
gaunt, angular form of a pacer stole 
up beside him. That insidious am- 
ble that breaks the heart of an hon- 
est horse was every instant sending 
the awkward, ugly beast nearer to 
the front. The blacks heard him 
coming, and shot forward at a tre- 
mendous gait. Burrock steadied 
them with the lines, and urged them 
to greater speed. Every tick of the 
watch sent them faster and yet faster. 
All eyes were turned upon the racers. 
It was neck and neck, hoof and hoof, 
till at length the endurance of the 
pacer began to fail. The blacks, 
white with foam, seemed to gain 
momentum as they dashed onward, 
and soon the road was theirs again— 
the pacer was a length behind, 

Derringforth took a long breath. 
Burrock was even whiter than before. 

“Glorious!” exclaimed Derring- 
forth, so excited that his words were 
scarcely audible. 

“Great!” ejaculated Burrock, al- 
most jerking out the word as he 
pulled ,with all his strength on the 
lines. 

On the other side of the street a 
string of gay turnouts was bounding 
northward. Derringforth’s nerves 
thrilled with excitement and delight. 
“Tt’s worth a thousand dollars,” he 
said. ‘I wouldn’t have missed it for 
the world.” 

“T didn’t know it was in them— 
whoa, Tom; whoa, Jerry—left every- 
thing behind.” 

“ Yes, everything ever ; 

The sentence was never finished. 
Derringforth had an instant before 
caught sight ofa showy pair of high 
stepping horses, with a handsome 
Russian sleigh, and now he saw 
something that fairly froze the blood 
in his veins. It was Marion in the 
act of calling Burton Edwards’s at- 
tention to the fiery blacks. 
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Edwards was on the inside of the 
sleigh, with his head turned towards 
hers. With a sudden impulse she 
took her hand from her muff and 
piaced it on his arm, saying, “ Oh, 
Burton, see, see!” 

She was gone in an instant, and 
every breath widened the gap between 
her and Derringforth. He turned to 
look after her. Burton Edwards was 
again gazing into her eyes, with his 
head bent towards hers as before 
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Ir the fires of Hades burn with a 
flame so fierce as the fires of jealousy, 
God will never allow man, his own 
creation, to suffer an endless torture 
so merciless and cruel. 

Derringforth no longer found any 
comfort in the fact that Marion had 
turned to him for help instead of to 
Burton Edwards. This very act now 
began to. loom up against her. He 
saw in it a trick to deceive him, The 
thought of deception in connection 
with Marion was one that never en- 
tered his heart before. It hurt him 
almost as much as the torture of 
jealousy. He lived over again that 
Sunday evening, and saw with dif- 
ferent eyes every look and gesture of 
Marion’s—heard anew every utter- 
ance from her lips. There could be 
but one interpretation of it all. 
Marion was in love with Burton Ed- 
wards; Marion had sought to deceive 
him. 

His brain reeled with agony and 
despair, There was no longer any 
hope—nothing to live for. Thevery 
substance of life was dissolving. 
With Marion false to him, what re- 
mained that he could cling to—what 
was there to sustain him? The 
moan of his own heart frightened 
him. How strange and awful the 
sound! He groped about as one in 
darkness, almost feeling his way. 
He dare not trust his eyes, his ears— 
everything was weird, strange, hor- 
rible. He shrank even from him- 


self—from the dead, cold soul within 
him—hopeless, wretched. 

The next morning among Derring- 
forth’s mail was a letter from Marion, 
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One glance at the superscription was 
enough to send the blood coursing 
through his veins. He tore open 
the envelope eagerly, almost fiercely. 
He drew out the letter, and suddenly 
shrank from reading it. A fearful 
thought shot through his mind—the 
thought that Marion had engaged 
herself to his rival. 

He crushed the note in his tremb- 
ling hand, and walked back and 
forth in pitiable agony. The fact 
itself could have been no more pain- 
ful. His imagination had given re- 
ality and substance to the thing he 
dreaded. 

For a few moments everything be- 
came blank. The room whirled 
around about him. He seized a 
chair as it flew past and threw him- 
self into it. He put his hand to his 


head and tried to steady it—tried to 
stop the throbbing of his brain; and 
there he sat pale, almost ghastly, 
hopeless, heartless, and in despair. 
Finally he was roused by the butler, 
who came up to say that breakfast 


was awaiting him. 

He staggered to his feet, dropping 
the letter listlessly upon the table. 
A glance at his white face in the 
mirror frightened him. He _ had 
never seen himself look so badly. 
He wondered if he were not ill. He 
felt his pulse. He could scarcely de- 
tect it. There was a sinking sensa- 
tion in his stomach that robbed him 
of all his strength. 

He was upon the point of throw- 
ing himself upon the bed with the 
conviction that he was actually ill, 
when the thought of Wall Street 
came into his mind. There was his 
speculation, and Burrock had invited 
him to luncheon, No, he could not 
give up. He must try to show some 
life—try to get some blood into his 
cheeks. 

He went to the washstand and 
splashed his face with cold water 
and rubbed it vigorously with a 
coarse towel. He went back to the 
mirror. The artificial glow had 
taken ten years off him, but it had 
not removed the ache from his heart 
or stilled the tremble of his hands. 
He put on his coat, took up Marion’s 
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letter, and, putting it in his pocket, 
started to leave the room. 

He had taken perhaps three steps 
when he stopped. His hand stole into 
his pocket. The letter came forth. 
It ran thus: 


Dear Puit:— 

I have been trying to write you ever 
since Sunday night, but with guests to en- 
tertain I have hardly had a minute to my- 
self. I have wanted to tell you how much 
I appreciated your kindness. You were per- 
fectly lovely, and you are the dearest boy 
in the world. You must think very badly 
of me, Phil, for not telling you about Bur- 
ton Edwards. I could read your thoughts. 
It was, oh, so embarrassing to me! I felt 
like a culprit. I want to tell you all about 
it. We have drifted a little away from 
each other, Phil. I have not felt free to 
talk to you the way I used to. I shall never 
forget how generous you were in coming 
to my relief as you did—taking all the 
blame upon yourself, I didn’t know that 
even you could be so unselfish, and you 
did it so cleverly as to almost mislead me. 

It is midnight. Every one else has gone 
to bed. I have taken this time to write to 
you to thank you as I have thanked you in 
my heart a thousand times, and I want to 
write about something else, too. I hardly 
know how to begin it. I don’t want you 
to misunderstand me, and I am afraid you 
will. It is about your coming to me on 
Thursday evenin i want to speak. When 
I wrote you that I would reserve the even- 
ing for you, I knew nothing of this visit 
from Burton Edwards and his sister. What 
I want to ask you is, would it not be better 
for us both if you would postpone coming 
until they are gone? It will only bea 
matter of ten days or so now. It would be 
so awkward for me to seclude myself from 
them for an entire evening, and I want the 
entire evening with you, as I promised 
you. You won’t misunderstand me, will 
you, Phil? Iknow you won't. Write me 
and say that it is all right. I wish you 
could have been with us this afternoon. I 
had the most delightful sleigh ride—Mr. 
Edwards took me out. It was such per- 
fect sleighing, and such a brilliant scene— 
every one, it seemed to me, was out en- 
joying the sport except you, and you, poor 
boy, I suppose, were as hard at work as 
ever. You are making a perfect slave of 
yourself. I wish I could ask you to come 
to see me tomorrow evening, but we all 
go to the theater. 

As ever, 
MarION. 

TurEspDAy, midnight. 


There was a sudden rebound in 
Derringforth’s spirits. The artificial 
glow of his face was amply sustained 
now by the quickened action of his 

















pulse. He straightened himself up, 
and threw out his chest. The sick- 
ening sensation at his stomach was 
gone. He was a man once more, 
and all the love of his heart was alive 
again. 

There were two thoughts that 
flashed upon his mind as he read 
Marion’s letter, and only two. The 
one was that she still loved him; the 
other that the additional ten days 
would give him time to go further 
into speculation and make the money 
that he so much desired. There 
seemed to him now something almost 
providential in the visit of Burton 
Edwards. 

“I wonder if God does bring these 
things about ?” he meditated. “ Some- 
times it seems as if He did,” continued 
Derringforth, deep in thought. “He 
must despise me for being so foolish 
this morning. I am ashamed of my- 
self, but the thought that Marion had 
turned from me was so real, and it 
was so cruel, that I couldn’t help it, 
I suppose God has some purpose in 
working in His mysterious @ways, 
but I don’t see why it wouldn’t have 
been just as well to make a short cu‘ 
of it. If He had kept us out of a 
Shylock’s clutches, then I should 
have had plenty of money. It’s all 
very puzzling when I stop to think 
about it. If I hadn’t gone to the 
Academy I should not have met Bur- 
rock, and then it was by the merest 
chance that I ran against him here 
in the city; and strange to say he 
seemed ready and glad to help me. 
It looks as if between him and Ed- 
wards I may come out all right after 
all—that is, I have a chance to, and 
if that is what God really means I 
. shall, of course, but perhaps it isn’t, 
and perhaps He isn’t doing anything 
about it. It may be all chance. If 
it is—but I can’t think itis. It seems 
as if there was something more than 
chance when I look back over the 
strange things that have happened 
even in my short life.” 

These views of Derringforth’s were 
not very decided, but they served to 
give him some satisfaction, and the 
pangs of jealousy were allayed for a 
time. He wrote Marion a very cor- 
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dial, reassuring note, saying that she 
had done just right in suggesting a 
postponement—that he understood 
her fully and appreciated the posi- 
tion she was in with guests to enter- 
tain. “Ten days or even more will 
make no difference,” he said. “We 
are not likely to change much in so 
short a time.” 

But Derringforth was not quite so 
sure of this a little later on. He was 
not so confident that he could see 
God’s hand in sending Edwards into 
Marion’s very home. He was not 
altogether satisfied that he had 
written the best letter to Marion 
that could have been written. He 
had some doubt, even, about an 
overruling power having had any- 
thing to do with bringing him and 
Burrock together. 

A second reading of Marion’s letter 
had produced this change in him. 
It was not quite so assuring as he 
had at first thought. There was no 
evidence that she did not care 
deeply for Edwards. In fact she 
had spoken of the delightful sleigh 
ride she had had with him. This 
brought back the scene very vividly 
to Derringforth’s mind. He recalled 
the look of love in Edwards’s face as 
he gazed into Marion’s eyes. There 
was a reawakening of the old jeal- 
ousy, and that always gavesa differ- 
ent shading to everything. What if 
Marion had sought this additional 
time for her own convenience? Might 
it not be possible ? 

“T wish I had not consented tothe 
postponement,” he sighed. “It may 
be all right, but I don’t like the look 
of things. I don’t like to think of 
that fellow in the same house with 
her, and they are together all the 
time—going to the theater tonight. 
Why didn’t Marion ask me to go 
with them? Well, as I said, it may 
be all right, but—I don't know ; I’ve 
thought so much and worried so 
much and tried so hard to make 
money that I can’t think straight any 
more. One time I think one thing 
and then again something else, but I 
don’t know that this sort of thing is 
peculiar to myself. I fancy that 
other people look at things with 
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varying moods pretty much as I do. 
If not, then there is something wrong 
with me. Well, I’ve agreed to wait 
at least ten days, and I'll do it with- 
out murmuring any more, and in the 
meantime I’ll see what I can do in 
Wall Street.” 
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Towarps noon Derringforth re- 
ceived a note from Burrock inclos- 
ing him a check for two hundred and 
eleven dollars and thirteen cents. 
“ This is your net profit after deduct- 
ing brokerage,” he wrote. “Nota 
bad go for the first—gives you some- 
thing to operate on—couldn’t wait 
till lunch—knew you were in the 
dumps—knew this check would brace 
you up—nothing like something you 
can take hold of—you'll get there—a 
boom is on—must rush—sée you at 
one, and talk over another flyer.” 

Derringforth gazed at the check 
with admiring eyes—almost with a 
look of amazement. It was difficult 
to realize that he had made this 
money without the investment of a 
penny or the turning of a hand. But 
there it was, and all the profit of a 
single day. 

“Tt will not take me long at this 
rate,” he said to himself, his imagin- 
ation quickening, “to pile up a few 
thousan@ dollars. Burrock has made 
over twenty one hundred on this 
single deal. I wish I had gone in 
heavier—I wili next time. It doesn't 
do for a man in Wall Street to be 
weak kneed. I might just as well 
have a thousand dollars now as two 
hundred. It was asure thing; Bur- 
rock said it was. I wonder if he has 
any more sure things? It was too 
bad to let such an opportunity slip 
by without making the most of it. 
I’il never do it again, that’s one thing 
certain.” 

Derringforth went to bed that 
night with an anxiety so keen, so 
deep, that it overshadowed for the 
time all other interests. Burrock 
had bought for him five hundred 


shares of Western Union. The stock 


was very active. There wasa power- 
ful bear combination trying to force 
it down. But the ground was con- 
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tested inch by inch by the bulls. 
Burrock had confidence that the 
stock would advance, but it wasa 
guess at best. He had advised Der- 
ringforth to take only a hundred 
shares. “I think it is a good pur- 
chase and. may be a great one—it’s a 
wonderfully active stock—bobs up - 
and down like mad, but I’m going to 
buy a thousand shares and take my 
chances. I wouldn’t be surprised to 
see it jump up ten points inside of 
two days—-sure to do it if the bulls 
get away with the bears—ought to 
go to a hundred—paying regular 
dividends.” 

Derringforth had in mind the loss 
he had made on St. Paul by his 
timidity, and said he would have the 
courage of his convictions this time, 
any way. 

“T like your nerve,” replied Bur- 
rock, “You are the kind that gets 
there—no use to be afraid.” 

“That’s what I think,” answered 
Derringforth, with a tinge of pride. 

An hour later he had grown a 
trifle @nore conservative. Western 
Union closed weak. It had dropped 
off over half a point since his pur- 
chase. He met Burrock in the even- 
ing, and together they saw a number 
of brokers and speculators. The 
consensus of opinion was that West- 
ern Union would be forced dowr 
further yet. There were ominous 
rumors afloat that looked ugly. 

Derringforth went home with some 


uncertainty as to whether his tem- 


perament was exactly suited to Wall 
Street. With two hundred of win- 
nings in his pocket he was convinced 
that it was. With his profit wiped 
out and another hundred with it, 
and all the work of an hour, he be- 
gan to have serious doubts. 

He was highly wrought up. “As 
Burrock says, there is a delightful 
excitement about it all,” he admitted 
—‘“delightful if one likes just that 
sort of excitement, but I’m not so 
sure that Ido. Three hundred dol- 
lars gone aiready and may be five,” 
Derringforth groaned. ‘“ Perhaps 
even more,” he went on dubiously. 

Burrock had told him to keep up 
hig courage, urging that the deal 

















would yet come out all right in the 
end. 

“That's all well enough for Bur- 
rock,” mused Derringforth. “He 
has the money to carry the stock for 
a turn, but I haven’t. I shall be sold 
out—sold out with a loss, and just 
when I need money so much.” 

Derringforth’s musings in the pre- 
ceding chapter reveal a phase of his 
character. At one time he was dis- 
posed to regard the presence of Bur- 
ton Edwards as providential ; at an- 
other he exhibited a considerable 
doubt. But the burden of his rea- 
soning tended towards a belief in 
the overruling power of God. He 
had before now invoked in a half 
hearted way the aid of Heaven when 
feeling most keenly the pressure of 
the Shylock’s hand. But these ap- 
peals lacked directness. They were 
mere breathings toward Heaven—a 
vague wish that aid might come 
from that indefinite source. 

He had never been quite able to 
satisfy himself whether there was 
any response to these modest appeals 
or not. Once or twice he thought 
there was ; once or twice he thought 
there was not. 

Under ordinary circumstances he 
would not have resorted to the ex- 
periment again. But this was an ex- 
traordinary circumstante. His own 
hands were tied. He was neither a 
bull nor a bear. He was utterly 
powerless to influence the price of 
Western Union the one way or the 
other. He sat on the side of his bed 
and thought. It seemed to him that 
God alone was equal to the emer- 
gency, but would God have any- 
thing to do with Wall Street ? There 
was serious doubt in Derringforth’s 
mind on this point. 

“Tf it were only something a little 
more respectable there might be 
some hope,” he reasoned. “I’m afraid 
that gambling isn’t in very high 
favor in heaven, but the Bible says, 
‘Come unto me all ye that are weary 
and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” That is plain enough. I can’t 
see why it should not apply to Wall 
Street as well as to any other place. 
I fancy there are more men there 
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that are weary and heavy laden than 
anywhere else on this earth. Un- 
fortunately I am one of them, but I 
am going to get out. Heaven knows 
I wish I were out now. If I only 
had mare faith I would ask God to 
It’s the only thing I can 
do. Perhaps the fact that I wish I 
had more faith would count in my 
favor. It can do no harm, any way, 
to ask for aid, and there is an odd 
chance that it might be just the very 
thing.” 

But Derringforth felt that there 
was a marked difference between 
asking aid from Heaven in the case 
of a Shylock and in the matter of 
speculation. He had not hesitated 
in the one instance, but now his con- 
science was very sensitive. He won- 
dered if it would not seem blasphem- 
ous in God’s sight. Heshrank from 
doing anything wrong, but the case 
was so urgent that he could not dis- 
miss it from his mind. He reasoned 
along time with himself, and then 
somehow before he realized what he 
was doing he was reasoning with 
Heaven. ¢ 
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Wuite Derringforth was in his 
room, feverish with anxiety and im- 
ploring Heaven’s aid, Marion was 
breathing in delicious draughts of 
love. She and Burton Edwards 
were alone. It was towards mid- 
night. They had been to the play, 
but came away at the end of the sec- 
ond act. Mr. and Mrs. Kingsley 
had gone up to the library. Sallie 
had lingered below for a time, and 
then on the plea of being tired out 
went to her room. 

Edwards had not expected this 
bit of good fortune. Except on the 
afternoon of the sleigh ride, he had 
not been alone with Marion for more 
than a few minutes at a time since 
his arrival in New York. It was 
plain that the gods were with him at 
last. This was the opportunity he 
had prayed for. 

Marion sat on the sofa, He was ina 
chair a little way from her. He 
wished he were beside her, but just 
how to get there was the question. 
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He could hear the ticking of the 
clock in the foyer, and knew that the 
precious minutes were vanishing. 
There were so many things to say 
and so little time to say them in, that 
. he found a beginning difficult. 

He felt a restraint that was akin 
to awkwardness. This feeling was 
intensified by the fancy that sly 
laughter lurked in Marion’s eyes. 
His cheeks took on a deeper red, 
and his conversation was painfully 
aimless. , He could not understand 
himself. Had he not rehearsed a thou- 
sand times the words that now filled 
his soul to bursting ? Why should 
they form a jam just at this time 
and clog the flow of his heart? His 
dreams could not have been more 
perfectly mirrored so far as scene 
and time were concerned. There 
was no third party present to chill 
his spirits. The cozy room with its 
soft silken hangings, and yet softer 
lights, the glow of the cheery fire in 
the grate, the midnight hush that 
was broken only by their own voices 
—all contributed harmony to the 
surroundings. * 

“Won't you play something, Mar- 
ion ?” he said in desperation at last. 

“Yes, if you really wish me to,” 
answered Marion; “but are you 
quite sure you do?” 


“Quite—I’m in just the mood for. 


music,” he replied, saying to himself 
at the same time, “ May the pardon- 
ing angel have mercy on my soul!” 

“It’s a rare mood for you, surely. 
I thought you disliked the piano.” 

“That depends upon who plays 

“Then I am sure you will not care 
to listen to an amateur.” 

“Oh, yes, I shall. Whatever you 
do gives me pleasure.” 

Marion blushed, protested, then 
tripped lightly across the room to 
the piano. 

“What shall I play?” she asked, 
drumming carelessly on the keys. 

“ Anything that interests you.” 

“But I would prefer to interest 
you.” 

“ You are sure to do that whatever 
you play,” he answered, throwing a 
good deal of feeling into the words. 


- heart. 
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“That’s something like it,” he said 
to himself. “ This little scheme will 
put meat my ease.” 

Marion began playing bits of 
the latest airs. There was a good 
deal of expression in her touch, but 
it was not quite natural to her own 
ears. It betrayed an emotion that 
she dreaded to recognize—one that 
both delighted and frightened her. 

Edwards watched with admiration 
the graceful fingers as they flew over 
the keys, but the music did not 
reach his soul. He had but one 
thought, and that one was embodied 
in Marion. : He stood beside her and 
turned the leaves of the music. 

“Here is something you know,” 
she said, beginning the tune of a 
love song that had caught the town. 
“Shall we sing it together ?” 

“Yes,” answered Edwards almost 
eagerly. ‘It’s the very thing to pave 
the way for me,” he said to himself 
as his voice blended with hers. 

The love of his soul was poured 
out in the words of the song. It 
thrilled Marion to the depths of her 
She was powerless to resist 
the spirit that permeated the very 
atmosphere. She looked up into his 
eyes. That look set his soul on fire. 
All the passion of his strong nature 
was aflame.. The mad impulse to 
clasp her in his arms, and press his 
lips to hers, was almost a delirium. 
He had never known what consum- 
ing love was before. 

He realized that a false move now 
would be death to his hopes, but to 
restrain himself was the agony of 
torture. He broke away from her 
side, leaving the song unfinished, and 
walked quickly to the other end of 
the room. He went to the window 
and looked out into the night. 
There, as everywhere, he saw only 
Marion. 

He came back to the sofa and 
threw himself upon it. Marion still 
sat at the piano. There was intoxi- 
cation in her playing. She hardly 
realized what she was doing. She 
was transported beyond herself—was 
under the spell of a strong man’s 
love, and was powerless to tear her- 
self away. 
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She knew why he had left her side 
so suddenly, and blessed him for go- 
ing, and yet she was sorry. She did 
not know just why she was sorry. 
She did not know herself even. 
There was something in his nature 
that drew her towards him; there 
was something that made her fear 
him. His influence over her was 
unlike that of any other man. She 
was conscious of enjoying the love 
that he breathed upon her; she was 
conscious of almost hating him for 
tempting her own love. 

He watched her from where he 
sat, and wondered what her thoughts 
were—wondered tiiat she kept on 
playing after his sudden desertion. 
He could not make her out. 

“If she were like other girls,” he 
said to himself, “I would not be at 
a loss to know what todo. If she 
were like other girls I should not 
care for her. There is something in 
her manner that says to me ‘so far 
and no farther,’ ” 

His mind wandered back to the 
Sunday evening when Derringforth 
had fallen like a meteor upon his vis- 
ion. The hot blood burned in his 
cheeks. The pangs of jealousy 
pierced him. His eyes were still fixed 
upon Marion. The sway of her 
graceful figure was poetry. The 
thought that possibly she loved Der- 
ringforth was torture. 

He wondered if she would never 
cease playing. He looked at his 
watch, opening and shutting it so 
that it would not attract her atten- 
tion. It was almost midnight. He 
grew impatient and raved at himself 
for the fiasco he had made. 

“Why did I ever ask her to play?” 
he groaned. “People never know 
when to stop when they sit down at 
the piano.” The love of a few mo- 
ments before was becoming nullified. 
He found himself getting provoked. 
It seemed to him indifference, even 
rudeness in Marion to neglect him 
as she was doing. He was upon the 
point of remonstrating when she 
turned to him and said in her 
Sweetest way : 

“ Now are you not sorry you asked 
me to play?” 


One look from her eyes melted all 
his indignation, but not soon enough 
to remove the traces from his face 
before she saw it. 

“No, certainly not. Didn’t I tell 
you that I was just in the mood for 
music ?” 

“Yes, but I can read your feelings 
better than you think.” 

“How do you interpret them ?”’ 
asked Edwards, coloring. 

The blush was reflected upon 
Marion’s face. 

“1 won’t try to read beyond your 
dislike for my playing. I have been 
very rude—won’t you forgive me?” 

“TI would forgive you anything, 
but really there is nothing to for- 
give.” 

“Oh, yes, there is—you can’t de- 
ceive me, but I’ll promise never to do 
so any more. I wonder if it isn’t 
very late? I forgot all about time 
while I was playing.” 

“Her coolness freezes me,” said 
Edwards to himself. ‘No, it is not 
so horribly late,” he answered aloud. 
“TI don’t feel like going to my room. 
Won’t you sit here a little while yet 
with me?” 

There was a tender pleading in his 
tones that was love to Marion. She 
knew she ought to tear herself away 
from it. She knew that she was 
powerless to do so. She did not 
want him to propose to her; she did 
not want to check the delicious 
draught of nectar, 

He got up and walked to the 
piano, leaned over it and looked 
down into her eyes. 

“You have not answered me,” he 
said softly. 

“Do you want me to stay very 
much ?” she said, turning her face 
towards his. 

“ More than you can realize, Mar- 
ion,” he replied, with a feeling that 
was unmistakable. 

She swung a little away from him 
on the piano stool, and looked down 
irresolutely. 

“Come and sit here beside me,” 
he said, taking her hand and leading 
her to the sofa. 

There was life and love in that 
touch. Edwards felt the warm blood 
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bound through his veins. The beat- 
ing of his heart, the emotion of his 
whole nature, choked his utterance 
for a moment. The stillness was 
broken only by the ticking of the 
clock. The fire in the grate had 
burned low. The soft light sifting 
through the silken shade intensified 
Marion’s beauty. She sat in grace- 
ful attitude at one end of the sofa. 
Her head rested upon her hand. 
She was the. perfect picture of de- 
lightful irresolution. A dainty 
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foot protruded from beneath her 
gown. Edwards sat a little apart 
from her. 

“Marion,” he said, and with the 
utterance of her name he uncon- 
sciously moved closer to her, “ Mar- 
ion, I n 

The sentence was suddenly cut 
short. A sharp ring at the door bell | 
startled them. Edwards felt the 
cold perspiration start out upon his 
brow. The bell rang again, and yet 
again. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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HER ways are fair—one cannot note 
A vagrant waywardness of tresses; 
For when she sings, her swan-like throat 
Beneath her dimpled chin, 


Swells out and in, 


The crimples of her lace caresses. 


She is too wondrous fair, I mean 
Too perfect—true to all our wishes; 
We ofttimes hope a fault may screen 
The glamor of her beauty’s riches. 
She poises grandly and sedate, 


A statue-form, so incarnate 
Of perfectness and fancy’s graces, 
We dare not kiss, we dare not touch. 
For fashion has decreed her such, 
Inviolate of love's displaces. 


And so we worship her afar— 

This one so perfect, but so coldly—~ 
A cur may bark at moon or star, 

No one may love this maiden, boldly. 


Ah! why are women sometimes cast 
In molds that crumble into pieces? 
At distance stands our love—but fast 
They hold us ‘loof like fragile Greece’s 
China pieces, made of clay. 


Thank fates they’re not a// made that way! 
H. S. Keller. 

















A DEED COMMITTED. 


By A, S. Duane. 


ALLORY felt himself almost 
slinking up the avenue. He 
could not escape the memories of 
the days when he had bounded be- 
tween these trees as a boy, galloped 
up the hard, smooth road on horse- 
back, or come, later, as a young 
prince upon his own estate. The 
contrast of past and present made 
him feel the blood in his face, and 
sent a little shudder of disgust run- 
ning down his spine. There was re- 
sentment, too, against the old man 
that he felt had robbed him not only 
of his prospects in life, but of his 
self respect. Besides the droop in 
Mallory’s shoulders, there were tears 
of self pity in his eyes, which made 
him despise himself, and added to 
his anger against the old man up 
there in the house. Once let us get 
the idea that a thing is ours, by 
whatever luck, chance, or gift, and 
we consider it ours by unalienable 
right. | 
Mallory did not go to the front of 
the house. He hesitated for an in- 
stant at the side, and looked through 
the unshaded window and saw his 
old cousin, his only living relative, 
sitting as he had sat night after night 
for twenty years, with his books 
about him, reading, reading. The 
student lamp was old, and the shade 
of green paper threw a sickly light 
on the bony old face, with the thin 
lips a little drawn up at one corner, 
as if in a perpetual sneer. The eyes 
were small, with slanting, tent-like 
lids. How Mallory did hate the ex- 
pression of that face! How many 
times had it given him nothing more 
than the most courteous and polite 
attention, and how he had writhed 
under it! 
In the midst of his misery, and in 
the very act of turning about and 





going back to the gate, Mallory 
noticed with contempt the worn 
table cover, the green paper shade, 
and the shabby dressing gown that 
his cousin wore about his narrow 
shoulders. A man with a million 
dollars—more than a million dollars 
—to spend his life like that! And 
how old and pale he looked! He 
couldn’t live long, and then that 
money, all that money that Mallory 
had been brought up to consider his 
very own, would go to a library that 
nobody would ever enter except 
dusty old men like this. 

It seemed to him that he must pre- 
vent it. He walked rapidly around 
the house until he came to the back 


kitchen door, which hetried. It was 


fastened, but there was a_ shuffle 
across the floor, and a hand on the 
lock. 

“Who's there?” a strong voice 
asked. 

“Tt’s I, Grainger,” Mallory said. 
“Let me in.” 

The door flew open instantly, 
showing a pleased and delighted 
face. 

There was a hesitancy in the 
butler’s look until Mallory held out 
his hand, and then Grainger grasped 
it in both of his with affection, 

“I’m glad to see you home again, 
sir. I was just about to take a bit 
of supper, Mr. Mallory, and there’s 
some as good deviled kidneys as 
you’ve seen since you was here be- 
fore. You must taste ’em, sir.” 

Mallory was hungry, or he had 
been hungry, but it seemed to him 
that he must goin there to his cousin 
and say or do something to make 
him change his mind about leaving 
all that money to a stupid library. 
What good would libraries, or any- 
thing else, do old George Dent after 
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he was dead? And here was he— 
starving, ragged, without a place to 
lay his head; he, a gentleman, who 
had been brought up to expect that 
one day all this would be his! It 
was cruel. It was wrong. His cousin 
must be made to see it. 

“J don’t want any kidney, Grain- 
ger,” Mallory said gloomily. “I 
came to see my cousin—on business.” 

Grainger went on preparing the 
table beside him. 

“The Mason family are back, sir,” 
he said with his eye on the tin coffee 
pot on the range. Since Grainger 
had become general servant and 
caretaker of his old master, he had 
lived and cooked in the outer kitchen, 
sleeping-in a sort of closet beside it. 
It was a warm and cozy little place 
on this chilly October night, and 
with the smell of the kidney and the 
coffee, and the sight of the white 
napkins, to which he had been un- 
accustomed in these last months, a 
sense of comfort came to Mallory to 
which he had been long a stranger. 
But when Grainger mentioned the 
Masons, that nervous gnawing of 
impatience and protestation against 
fate began again around his heart. 

“ When ?” 

“Last week. I saw Miss Emily 
when I went to market day before 
yesterday. She asked me where you 
were, and I told her you was in 
France again, sir. I knewshe would 
think it strange you would be in New 
York and not come out to see us. 
Wouldn’t be stopping at the old 
place any longer, so I just told her 
you was in France. It seemed to 
me she looked disappointed some.” 

“Don’t tell her, Grainger. I rely 
upon you not to tell her. Do not 
tell any one. I want you to promise 
me that no one shall ever know [ 
am not in France. If I could go, I 
would go.” 

Mallory felt himself getting weak. 
He put his head down in his hands. 
The thought of Emily Mason added 
a new drop to his cup of misery. He 
had never been in love with her, but 
he had liked her, and had basked in 
her admiration of him. His cousin, 
fourteen months before, had called 
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him in one day and told Mallory that 
he had given him home, education, 
opportunity, everything, and had 
found him at twenty six only a good 
for nothing, mildly dissipated young 
man, as unfit as possible to manage 
and profitably use a great estate; 
that he considered his own duty dis- 
charged toward the young man by 
the past ; and for the future his fort- 
une would go where it would be of 
some service to humanity. He meant 
to endow a great and solid reference 
library for scholars like himself. 
And Mallory, with sixty four dollars 
and his large and handsome ward- 
robe, had been turned out into the 
world. 

People did not know that he was 
not still the old man’s heir, and he 
might have made debts anywhere, 
but he knew that his cousin would 
stop that, as soon as he heard of it, 
in a public and humiliating fashion. 
He could not stand such a disgrace, 
so he dropped out of sight. He 
would not go to any of his old ac- 
quaintances for employment, and he 
could get none from other people. 
He was learned in nothing, save ele- 
gant and easy ways of spending 
money ; and no man wanted a sub- 
ordinate for that purpose. 

The loss of Emily Mason had not 
even been a spot in his general mis- 
ery. He had not thought of her 
until now; but now, for some rea- 
son, she seemed infinitely precious, 
infinitely above him, and he could 
not bear that she should know any- 
thing about him or his degradation. 

“No danger o’ my telling, Mr. 
Mallory,” Grainger said, pouring the 
coffee into the cup. “I’m thinking 
Mr. Dent will repent, before he dies, 
of ever having made such an unjust 
will. It’s only right that the estate 
should be your own. You ought to 
marry Miss Emily anc settle down 
right here in the old house, and let 
it be livened up again. It’s no way 
to live, this way. Why, every night 
I lock Mr. Dent up in the house, and 
take the keys and leave him there 
until morning, reading, reading. He 
won’t let me even sleep in the house. 
It’s no way for a Christian to live,” 











The odor of coffee gave Mallory a 
sickish sensation. 

“Go and get me some brandy, 
Grainger . I am ill,” he said, pushing 
away the food before him. 

Grainger brought a bottle from his 
little bedroom. 

“Here’s some of the real stuff. 
There’s only a few bottles of it left. 
I make a drink of it for Mr. Dent 
now and then.” 

Mallory swallowed half a glassful, 
and sat for another quarter of an 
hour looking into the glowing face 
of the range. The brandy seemed 
to go clear into his veins, and race 
through them instead of the blood. 
He had not eaten since the night be- 
fore. It had been days since he had 
had a respectable meal. That im- 
pelling desire to stop his cousin’s 
determination to disinherit him be- 
fore it should be made irrevocable by 
his death, came back with redoubled 
force. 

“Tam going tosee Cousin George,” 
he said. 

“That’s right,” Grainger replied ; 
“that’s right.” But he looked a lit- 
tle uneasy at the flushed face and 
disordered, soiled clothing. Grainger 
loved Mallory, the impulsive, sweet 
tempered, generous boy who had 
brought him all his troubles, who 
had always been generous and gen- 
erally considerate. He loved him as 
though he had been his son that had 
never been born. In the/eyes of 
Grainger Mallory had neWer been 
guilty of a wrong action in his life. 
It only wrung the elder man’s heart 
that he could not bear the young 
man’s troubles—that he could not 
make things straight. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Mallory, 
some clean linen—now, I’ve got a 
plenty, if you’d but wear it. Mr. 

ent a 

“Oh, curse his finicky ways,” Mal- 
lory cried. “I’m going in to tell 
him he shan’t keep me out of my 
own. I’ll spend half the estate in 
the courts. Do you lock him in? 
Where’s the key?” 

“It’s right here. But I wouldn’t 
go feeljng that way, Mr. Mallory, 
indeed I wouldn’t. Wait awhile.” 
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“I’m going now.” And taking 
the key he strode.across the flagged 
court between the outer kitchen and 
the house. 

The wide halls were dark. There 
was no light in all the house except 
in the library. Theold man slept in 
a room next to his books, but Mal- 
lory knewevery step of the way. He 
had lived there since he was ten 
years old. When he reached the 
library door he hesitated for an in- 
stant, and then knocked. 

, “Come in,” his cousin’s voice said 
calmly. 

The very tones of it took away all 
of Mallory’s bravado. He opened 
the door and went in. 


Mr. Dent looked up from. the book | 


in his delicate hands. Mallory stood, 
and when his cousin finally recog- 
nized him, he too arose and held out 
his hand, 

“How do you do, Arthur?” he 
said coldly. “ Will you have a chair? 
It seems to be a chilly evening.” 
And he drew a light cane chair tow- 
ard the smoldering fire. 

It was all so hopeless, Mallory 
had nothing to say. How could he 
sit there in his rags, a confessed fail- 
ure, a man—an able bodied man— 
who could not keep himself from 
starvation, and protest against a man 
who had piled hundreds of thousands 
of dollars upon each other by sheer 
hard work, leaving them as _ he 
chose ? 

Mallory felt the sneer in that face 
already. He knew that his cousin 
supposed he had come as a beggar, 
but hardly as such a colossal beg- 
gar. He made up his mind that he 
would not ask anything of his cousin. 
He would explain this disordered 
dress by saying that he had been 
hunting in the neighborhood, What- 
ever he thought, he might think. 

They went on talking of common- 
places. Mallory asked what line of 
study had been taken up in these 
months. He told of new books he 
himself had seen in shop windows in 
the city. The old man mended the 
sunken fire, taking some pieces of a 
pine box and an old hatchet from a 
closet in the chimney. 
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As he got up Mallory’s eyes rested 
on the books and papers on the table. 
One was a legal document, long and 
rather narrow in its fold. Idly his 
eye spelled out, up side down, the 
writing on.the back. Little chills 
ran down his back. His lips were 
dry. 

“The last will and testament of 
George Mallory Dent.” 

This was the will that disinherited 
him. 

All sorts of wild fancies went 
through Mallory’s brain. What if 
he should steal that will, and his 
cousin should die before he could 
make another? All the vast prop- 
\ erty would be his. 

He reached out his hand to take 
it, and then he realized how inevit- 
able detection would be, and how it 
would not only be public disgrace, 
for his cousin cared not a whit for 
the world, but it would cut off hope 
absolutely. 

Mr. Dent was bending over the 
fire. The hatchet lay on the hearth. 


Mallory’s heart went like a trip 


hammer. “No! no!” he was saying 
to himself; and even as he said it, 
almost in his grasp he saw that great 
fortune—life—the world. What was 
life or money to this old man? 

Crying to himself that he would 
not, that he could not, he put his 
hand out and drew the will toward 
him, his face purple with emotion. 

He felt as though it were some 
demon that moved his arm—“e had 
nothing to do with it. He snatched 
the hatchet, and struck and struck 
again and again, in an agony of fear 
that he might not do the work thor- 
oughly, that the old man would speak 
again and accuse him. 

Then, keeping his eves from the 
body, he opened the paper which he 
had still kept crushed in his hand. 
The fire was there, and he intended 
to burn it, but some impulse—some 
caution—caused him to open it to 
see that it was the document which 
disinherited him, and which had 
moved him, forced him almost 
against his will, to kill his cousin. 

It was very short. After a few 
trifling bequests to old servants and 
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friends, and a donation of the library 
to Columbia College, the entire prop- 
erty, consisting of stocks, bonds, 
mortgages, and land, was bequeathed 
“to my cousin and only living rela- 
tive, Mallory Arthur Dent.” 

Mallory turned again and stupidly 
looked at the date. “April the 
twentieth, eighteen hundred and 
ninety.” That was two weeks after 
he had left the house. His cousin 
had either grown sorry for his hard- 
ness, or he had always intended to 
leave his property in this way. 

Mallory’s eyes went down to the 
huddled figure of the old man. He 
started once to ‘pick the body up, 
and then he drew back. 

Oh, the uselessness of it! The 
pity of it! An impulse of sorrow for 
the kind old man, dead, murdered by 
his own cousin, his almost adopted 
son, brought tears to Mallory’s eyes, 
mingled, too,with sorrow for himself. 
Why hadn’t he been wise enough to 
foresee this? 

He put his arms on the mantel- 
piece, and groaned in agony of spirit. 
He had put a terrible crime upon his 
soul, and for what? Worse than 
nothing! And then he shut his teeth 
and called himself a fool and a cow- 
ard. He had an attack of terror 
when he saw that blood had stained 
the will. 

“But any murderer might have 
handled it,” he said to himself, put- 
ting it down on the table, while a 
great quaking took his heart at the 
name he had given himself. 

He went over to the blinds and 
drew them down, walking around 
the dead man’s feet, blew out the 
lamp, and walked out. 

He hesitated at the door an in- 
stant, the coming conversation with 
Grainger taking form in his mind. 
His heart was going like a whirling 
ball in his bosom. Suddenly he re- 
membered that he had left no way 
for the supposable burglar to enter 
the house. He opened the library 
door and went back. He eould find 
his way about the room in the fire- 
light. He went over to the window 
and opened it. He stopped by his 
cousin’s desk. There was money 
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there, he knew. Mallory was not a 
thief. He stood and reasoned the 
matter out in his mind. There must 
be some seeming motive for the mur- 
der, and robbery was the only one. 
He must take the money; and then 
it was only taking hisown. Did not 
the will lying there leave him his 
cousin’s possessions ? 

He turned the key of the shiny old 
mahogany desk and rumpled the 
papers. He knew the money drawer, 
but he purposely fumbled on his 
way to it, disordering everything. 

Finally he turned to go. The 
firelight flickered on the pitiful heap 
that half an hour before had been a 
clever, well bred old man. Mallory 
shut the door softly. Just under the 
stairs there was a stationary wash 
stand, and he stopped here and 
washed his hands carefully. He felt 
as though he were somebody else. 
He felt himself arranging a _ pro- 
gramme of life for the person who 
was himself and yet a stranger. He 
remembered that there was a theory 
that all murderers were insane. He 


went over in his mind the possible 
plea of insanity if he were discovered. 


Discovered! There came an awful 
quiver as he thought of the conse- 
quences. He determined to buy a 
bottle of prussic acid and carry it 
about with him for an emergency. 

He moved heavily out into the 
court, closed the door that led into 
the house and locked it. Grainger 
came out of his little kitchen, letting 
a light fall on the damp bricks. 

“ What luck, sir?” 

Mallory had a stupid feeling that 
he had learned a part and was for- 
getting it, but he improvised on the 
moment. He seemed to himself to 
be standing behind this new person 
he had become, and directing him. 

“ Graniger,” he said, and there was 
almost a note of patronage in his 
voice—the consciousness of being no 
longer a beggar was coming out— 
“we have done my cousin an injus- 
tice. He brought out his will and 
showed it tome. He never has dis- 
inherited me. That idea was the 
anger of a moment. He has asked 
me to come back home.” 
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“T can have your room ready in 
five minutes, sir. It’s good news you 
tell me. I always knew Mr. Dent 
had a good heart.” 

“TIT am going tonight,” Mallory 
said hastily. “I told some friends 
I would meet them in the morning. 
Be careful, Grainger, that you tell no 
one I was here. I have been in 
France, you know.” 

“Yes, sir—yes, sir. 
my telling.” 

Mallory had walked out into the 
night. The ragged clouds were 
scudding across the sky, and the 
wind blew fresh and damp against 
his face. As he went down the ave- 
nue, boldly stepping out, he still had 
that sensation of irresponsibility, of 
moving a creature who was dear to 
him, and in his care, but not himself. 
There was no fighting horror of his 
deed in him. He wondered that 
more murders were not committed, 
it seemed so simple a thing. 

Mallory in these months had lived 
a life of which there could be no 
possible trace. He had gone to a 
poor and cheap little hotel in the 
Bowery in New York, and lived upon 
the proceeds of his jewels and his 
wardrobe and some money he had 
had from Grainger. When he emerged 
into life again, he came up with the 
old greetings, in the old way. He 
had felt that he had always expected 
to do this. He went down to New 
York that night, and getting into a 
cab was driven to the hotel where he 
had kept a room for years before his 
departure from his former life. The 
clerk was the same, and the servants 
about the office. They all knew him. 

“ Give me my old room if you can, 
Harris,” he said graciously, as he 
wrote his name down. “I’m rather 
seedy. I’ve been out in a yacht for 
two weeks, and my baggage is the 
Lord knows where.” 

“ Been hunting, sir?” 

“Something like that. I came 
over from France and went off down 
to Dismal Swamp with some men. 
I’m sick of it all. Glad to get back 
to old New York.” 

The clerk laughed. He had heard 
that story before. 


No danger of 
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Mallory went up to his room with 
its freshly kindled fire. He wrote 
some letters—one to his tailor, tell- 
ing him he was in New York in his 
hunting clothes, and he must send 
him up something respectable at 
once. He took a pleased comfort in 
his bath, and in daintily arraying 
himself in the clothing that was sent 
in to him. His mind lingered on 
the trifles of half a dozen suits of 
silk underwear that came in. They 
looked so soft and luxurious. 

It was afternoon before he was 
presentable. He knew he was not 
likely to hear of his cousin’s death 
until the evening, and felt that the 
time until then was his own to be 
merry in, and he meant to make the 
most of it. Hecame into the dining- 
room at one o’clock for his luncheon, 
fresh and modish, and at ease. The 
waiter, who had received hundreds 
of dollars from him in tips, drew out 
the chair at his favorite table, at the 
avenue window, and beamed an an- 
ticipatory welcome. 

As he crossed the room he heard 
his name pronounced ina tone that 
was flattering. He turned hastily to 
see Emily Mason, with her mother 
and her young brother, at the table 
he was passing. How daintily pretty 
Emily was! He had never noticed 
before how the hair grew about her 
face. And what an innocent, sweet, 
oval face it was. 

They greeted him with frank de- 
light. They were so glad to see him 
home again, and had missed him 
very much. They had run in for a 
day for shopping and the matinée— 
wouldn’t he go with them? He 
would; and he would have luncheon 
with them. He listened, smiling 
and delighted, to all the light talk of 
their day, that had been, and would 
be again, his day. He had grown 
tired of the theater in the old times, 
but as he thought of the bright. 
happy crowd, and of sitting ina box 
at Emily Mason’s ear, he felt that life 
was sweet. 

He went to the train with them 
after the theater was over, and gave 
Emily a lingering hand clasp that 
brought the color into her cheeks. 


“T’ll be down in a day or two,” he 
said gayly, as the train started. 

He went leisurely back to his din- 
ner, still smiling—opened the even- 
ing paper, and faced the head lines 
of his cousin’s murder. 

The story was told with all the 
ghastly details which belong to that 
class of literature. A mention was 
made of the dead man’s heir, who was 
on his way home from France, not 
knowing of the disaster; and then 
the last line said that there was strong 
circumstantial evidenceagainst John 
Grainger, the servant of Mr. Dent. 
It was he who had found the body, 
and his actions had been so peculiar 
that the coroner’s jury had recom- 
mended his being held. He had 
found the body, according to his own 
account, about ten o’clock in the 
morning, when he had gone in to 
awaken his master. It was then 
quite stiff, having been dead some 
hours. The butler was in the habit 
of locking Mr. Dent into the house 
at night. Notwithstanding the open 
window, it was evident that the 
murderer had entered by the door, 
as the window had been opened 
Srom the inside by bloody fingers. 

When Mallory read this he cursed 
himself for a blundering fool. Plain- 
ly, the newspaper continued, this 
had been done to create an impres- 
sion that some one had entered from 
the outside, and it made damaging 
evidence against the butler. 

Mallory suddenly felt his dinner a 
thing of loathing. He arose hastily 
and went toward the elevator. He 
was stopped on the way by the pro- 
prietor of the hotel, whose face was 
long and serious. 

“Mr. Dent,” he said with feeling, 
“ we are all deeply grieved to hear of 
the sad death of your cousin. Any- 
thing in this house is at your dis- 
posal.” 

“Thank you,” Mallory said dryly. 
In his heart he was saying: “I am 
a millionaire—see how they treat 
me!” 

He took the train that night for 
Middleton, the little country town 
where his cousin lay’dead. It did 
not seem to him that he could be the 
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same Mallory Dent who had ridden 
down here only last night, a ragged, 
hungry, desperate man—a murderer / 
It seemed to him, now, that ¢a¢ man, 
that tramp, was the —— What 
had he to do with him? Tonight 
his anxiety to get to Grainger and 
hear what he meant to tell of his own 
visit, was the paramount idea. It 
meant a great deal more to him now, 
than seeing his cousin had meant 
last night. 

Grainger must know. How could 
he face him ? 

He would brave it out. He had 
not slept for thirty six wearing 
hours, and in the car his head fell 
back against the cushion, and an un- 
easy dream came to him. 

He was in the court room, and 
Grainger was accusing him; and in 
an instant they brought a great 
black extinguisher and put it over 
his head, and—horror! He awoke 
with a bound. How could he expect 
Grainger not to tell? If he but 


mentioned his coming last night, 
any child could read the true story 


of the murder. How clumsy he had 
been! And oh, how unnecessary it 
had all been! He drew his finger 
about inside his collar as though he 
were strangling. 

Certainly Grainger would. tell of 
his coming. Did he expect him for 
an instant not to? He started up. 
He must get off the train, go some- 
where, while there was yet time. 
Already he saw perpetually before 
his eyes that black horror. And 
then he thought of Emily Mason 
and what she would think when she 
knew that he was a murderer—that 
he had killed his cousin, the man 
who had taken him, an orphan lad, 
and treated him as ason. And with- 
in a few hours he had leaned over 
her chair, had eaten at the same 
table with her, and been light hearted 
and happy and gay. 

No, he would not go, He would 
go down to Middleton and offer 
Grainger half his fortune. He must 
not tell! There were clever lawyers. 
They would not let an innocent man 
be convicted of a crime. There 
must be dozens of ways of getting 
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out of it, and he would compensate 
Grainger, he should not suffer. 

It was a bright, sunny morning 
when Mallory reached the little town, 
which was in a state of great excite- 
ment over the murder. Mr. Dent 
had been a prominent citizen, and to 
have him killed one day, and his 
long absent heir come home from 
France the next, was a sensation that 
gave an excuse for almost a cessation 
of the ordinary routine of the day. 

Mallory was surrounded with old 
friends and acquaintances as soon as 
he left the train. He wanted to push 
everybody away, to cry out and ask 
where Grainger was, that he might 
get to him, but he had to stop and 
receive condolences and make ar- 
rangements. He emphatically de- 
clared to every one his belief in 
Grainger’s innocence, and as soon as 
possible made his way to the country 
jail where he was confined. He 
found him sitting on the side of his 
cot, sad faced and downcast. 

Mallory fairly pushed himself 
ahead, he so dreaded the coming re- 
proaches. Old Grainger loved him, 
had loved him, but he knew that 
there was nothing that could stifle 
truth when it came to a matter be- 
tween manand man. The old butler 
had a principle which never faltered. 

Mallory felt himself cringe as he 
went in. Grainger sprang to his 
feet with a laugh of joy and relief. 
There were tears in his eyes, and his 
hands trembled as he put them about 
Mallory’s. 

“IT knew you’d come, Mr. Mallory, 
just as soon as you heard. To think 
o’ them thinkin’ I’d harm Mr. Dent, 
that I’ve lived with all these years, 
that I’ve taken care of like as if he’d 
been a baby!” 

“Of course you didn’t. Nobody 
believes you did, Grainger. The 
idiots who put you here shall be 
made to pay for it. I'll have you 
out in a few hours.” 

“T can’t think who could a’ done 
it,” Grainger said, his brow wrink- 
ling. “Some tramp must have come 
along, and seen his light, and the 
open desk.” 

Mallory’s heart beat with relief 
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and nervous apprehension. It was 
so plain, yet evidently Grainger had 
not yet connected him with the 
crime. When would he begin to do 
so? The instant he began to put 
two and two together, he would 
see. 

“ They asked me if there had been 
anybody there that evening,” Grain- 
ger went on, “and I told them no, 
There wasn’t anybody there but you, 
sir, and there wasn’t any use of 
bringin’ that in, and telling the 
family troubles we’d had and that 
nobody had known all this time.” 

Mallory found that it was not so 
easy a matter to release Grainger as 
he had supposed. Murder was not 
a bailable charge. His spirits rose 
again as he found that Grainger had 
not suspected him, and that there 
was no danger of his giving the clew 
to others. He felt almost as though 
he had not done the deed. He him- 
self, this present personality, would 
never have peen guilty of such a 
dreadful thing. 

He went to his cousin’s funeral, 
although he had not looked at the 
dead face, and felt sorry and un- 
happy in almost anormal way. The 
letters that came to him fmm old 
friends pleased him. He had been 
without sympathy all these months, 
and was inclined to value even the 
most perfunctory show of it. 

The little note that Emily Mason 
sent he read over and over, and then 
put away in his pocket. Hesawa 
great deal of her in the next few 
weeks. He rode and drove with her 
constantly. He did not stay at the 
old house, but had the whole interior 
torn out and remodeled. The room 
where his uncle had been killed, he 
had torn entirely away. 

Sometimes inthe night he would 
awaken and the cold sweat would 
stand out upon him. Suppose Grain- 
ger should begin to see what was so 
plain, or suppose ‘any trace of that 
life of his for fourteen months should 
come up? What would happen? 
He would lie and toss and beat his 
pillows all night. He made ten 
thousand plans; and then when morn- 
ing came everything would seem so 
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natural, the sun would shine, and he 
owned a million dollars. 

He used to determine during some 
of these vigils that he would go away 
at once—that he would fly to some 
country from whence the law could 
not bring him; and then he would feel 
as though it were only his presence 
that kept the truth from coming out. 
He must save Grainger, too, and he 
had grown to love Emily Mason. 
What a dear and tender and beauti- 
ful girl she was! 

The great lawyers that he had 
brought out to attend to Grainger’s 
case all declared that theré was no 
doubt of a complete acquittal. A 
man could not be convicted upon 
such flimsy evidence. And Mallory 
went on living his life, feeling that 
he was too selves—one, the honest, 
upright man, generous, kind hearted, 
whom Emily Mason knew and loved, 
and who was working and spending 
money to aid the old servant whose 
innocence he believed in, and the 
other that hidden self who sat sinis- 
ter, yet ashamed, and prompted the 
other man in his part. 

Sometimes he wondered if he would 
ever become possessed by a demon 
and confess. Men had done such 
things. And then one day he won- 
dered if his children would inherit 
the tendency that had made him a 
murderer. 

As the trial drew near he became 
hollow eyed and nervous. Under all 
that questioning something must 
come out, he felt, that would show the 
world the true state of affairs. Let 
them but get the least clew, and the 
whole story was inevitable. 

In his grief and despair one night, 
hungering for sympathy, and seeing 
it ready for him in her eyes, he had 
told Emily Mason that he loved her, 
and she had promised to marry him 
within a few months. He felt it an- 
other safeguard against detection. 
He felt he was taking a hostage from 
fate. A kind Providence would not 
allow the happiness of a true, good 
woman like Emily Mason to be 
blasted. 

Grainger, conscience of innocence, 
reassured by his lawyers, was cheer- 

















ful and almost care free. Mallory 
laid plans with him that he was to 
take charge of their house, with a 
staff of servants of his own choosing, 
during his and Emily’s long stay 
abroad after their marriage. When 
they returned Grainger was still to 
have the chief place as director of 
household affairs. 

Emily often came to see him, but 
never without Mallory. He told her 
that he did not care to have her go 
to the jail alone. He felt a horrible 
fear that she would discover the 
truth. ° 

The trial opened with little excite- 
ment. Mallory attended the first 
day, but as he was not called as 
a witness he did not go again. 
Every one knew that he considered 
Grainger innocent, and it seemed 
likely to be only a short matter. 

When he reached his room after a 
long ride with Emily on the third 
day, he found the great New York 
lawyer sitting at the table. 

“Mr. Dent,” he said, “I’ve an as- 
tonishing piece of news for you. The 
jury, without leaving their seats, 
brought in a verdict of murder in 
the first degree.” 

“What!” Mallory shouted, shak- 
ing the heavy man by the shoulder. 
“Convict an innocent man 4 

“T know he is an innocent man,” 
the lawyer said gravely. “As inno- 
cent a man as you are.” 

Mallory gave a start and looked 
furtively at the other’s face Did he 
know? Had Grainger told him? 

“We shall, of course, move for a 
new trial at once. It is monstrous,” 
the lawyer said. 





All night long Mallory looked the. 


Situation in the face. He would 
bribe the jailor to let Grainger go 
free. And then he realized that 
even if he could do that, Grainger, 
conscious of his own innocence, 
would not go. 

The trial dragged along for 
months. One court confirmed an- 
other, and twice he was sentenced to 
be hanged. The carrying out of the 
sentence had to be looked in the 
face. Money was spent like water, 
until one day some one spoke of 
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Mallory’s remarkable affection for 
an old servant. It seemed to Mal- 
lory that there was a covert sneer in 
the words. He felt as though peo- 
ple were beginning to see something 
hidden. 

One day, sitting with Emily, she 
asked him where he had spent those 
months he was abroad, and he had 
left her presence without a word, his 
heart like a ball of fire in his bosom, 
Their wedding day was postponed 
from month to month, until finally 
Emily said it should be put off no 
longer. He was ill, he needed her. 
She was going to take him away 
from all this. He had done for 
Grainger all he could do: no one 
could expect anything more of him. 
On the sixteenth of November they 
would be married. 

The following week Grainger’s 
final sentence was given, and on the 
sixteenth of November he was sen- 
tenced to be hanged. The prepara- 
tions for both events went on. Mal- 
lory and Emily were to be quietly 


‘married at ten o’clock in the morn- 


ing in the church. At_ eleven, 
Grainger was to be hanged in the 
jail yard. 

Surely wedding morning never 
saw so haggard a bridegroom. He 
had gone to the jail and said good 
by to Grainger, and had received his 
tearful thanks for all he had done 
for him. The old man was English, 
and had no relatives. He had beg- 
ged that the wedding should not be 
postponed again. He would. die 
happier, knowing that Mr. Mallory 
and Miss Emily were together. 

The church was full of friends, as 
Emily walked down the aisle upon 
her father’s arm to the sound of the 
wedding music. The clergyman came 
forward in his white robes, as Mal- 
lory, ashy, shaking, took Emily’s 
hand in his—in a double murderer’s 
hand, he thought. 

As the clergyman began in his 
solemn voice, he wondered if it were 
he who would go from here to sus- 
tain Grainger to the gallows where 
he was going to die for him—Grain- 
ger, the kind old man, who had made 
his boyhood a happy one. 
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The service went on: 

“T require and charge you both, 
as ye will answer at the dreadful day 
of judgment, when the secrets of all 
hearts shall be disclosed, that if 
either of you know any impediment, 
why ye may not be lawfully joined 
together in matrimony, ye do now 
confess it.” 

Mallory gave an awful cry, and 
throwing Emily’s hand from him, 
turned and ran down the aisle like a 
madman. People rose in their seats, 
and there were startled outcries, but 
he ran on, out of the door, hatless, the 
wind blowing his hair over his fore- 
head, the white flower in his coat 
swinging on its stem as it slipped 
down. On,on tothe jail! He must 
stop it, at any cost. What was he, 
that he should dare do this thing ? 

The people were gathered in the 
jail. There had been about fifty 
permits to witness the ‘execution. 
Mallory tore through the outer 
court, and was stopped by the guard 
at the door into the yard where the 
gallows stood. 

“Let me by,” Mallory shouted. 
“You know me. I must get out 
there.” 

The wedding, like all weddings, 
had been delayed, and Grainger was 
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already on the scaffold, the noosed 
rope dangling by his head, his hands 
and feet pinioned. 

“Stop! Stop!” Mallory shouted, 
waving his arms wildly. “ He didn’t 
do it. J did it! I am the mur- 
derer!”’ 


* * * * * * 


“Mr. Mallory, Mr. Mallory, for 
God’s sake wake up! You must be 
dreamin’ something terrible. Eat 
some supper.” 

Mallory opened his eyes and stared 
about the little kitchen. The kid- 
neys were covered on the range, 
keeping hot for him. 

He stared at Grainger, not hope- 
less and helpless and bound, but 
rosy and good natured, pressing 
food upon him. He rubbed his eyes 
and laughed foolishly. 

“TI guess I will have some supper 
before I go,” he said. 

An hour later, as he walked down 
the avenue, the cold rain in his face, 
he stopped again at his cousin’s win- 
dow, and saw him there, reading, 
reading, the green light on his bony 
old face. 

He looked long, as though it were 
a precious sight, and then he thanked 
God, and went on, 
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THE lass I love is ah! so proud! 
I scarcely dare to praise her charms ; 
But last week, as she walked the street, 
A cyclone blew her to my arms. 


I held her till its fury passed ; 

Her loosened hair blew o’er my face ; 
I felt the flutter of her heart— 

She trembled in my close embrace. 


But now so distant is her air, 
So coldly. straight her lovely form, 
I can but watch her from afar, 
And search the sky for signs of storm ! 


Margaret Gilman George. 














TYROL AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 





By Charlotte H. Coursen. 


I ay: I greeted—from afar 
The Schlern shone red as roses are; 
Rose garden in the evening light! 
My heart beat faster at the sight. 
[* the space allotted to them a 
the World’s Columbian Expos- 
ition in Chicago, the Tyroleans have 
undertaken to represent their coun- 
try in the aspect by which it is most 
generally known to the _ outside 
world ; namely, as a resort for tour- 
ists. 

They have decided to combine in 
a group three characteristic build- 
ings ; a castle, a chapel, and a peas- 
ant house. The castle will represent 
Runkelstein Castle in the Sarn Val- 
ley, near Botzen, and from the bal- 
cony may be had a view, painted 
with scenic effect, of the far famed 
Dolomite Alps—their reddish hue 
blending with the bluish tint of the 
glaciers and the dazzling whiteness 
of the snow, in the softening, glorify- 
ing light of the “ Alpengluth” or 
mountain sunset. The scenic and 
plastic effects have been designed 
and will be carried out by the Munich 
artists Zeno Diemer and Hans Wie- 
land. 

It will be seen at once that the 
grouping of the buildings is arbit- 
rary and enforced by circumstances. 
Again, those who arealready familiar 
with the country will, of course, miss 
the invigorating mountain air, the 
actual surroundings, the national 
life, the religious feeling which 
lingers around the old churches and 
chapels on native soil. They will 
miss, too, the pleasure of tracing to 
their source the poetical traditions 
and time honored associations. But 
all these they can at least indicate to 
others, for whom such subjects are 
new, and thus help in filling out the 
Picture to the imagination. 
Runkelstein itself, for instance, is 


much more picturesque than even in 
the engraving on page 233, which 
does not give the winding woodland 
ascent, nor the swirl of the Talfer as 
it rushes around the rocky promon- 
tory on which the castle stands. 
From its battlements the eye ranges 
over a vast Alpine panorama, and 
here, if anywhere, the lover of ro- 
mance may find what he desires. 

The castle is the private property 
of the Emperor of Austria, and has 
been saved from the absolute ruin 
which not long ago threatened it. 
It is now proposed to make it a mu- 
seum of art and historical relics. Its 
wails have for centuries borne upon 
their surface most interesting frescoes 
belonging to a very early period of 
German art, or rather Italo Teutonic 
art. Here King Arthur, with many 
heroes, together with the immortal 
lovers, Tristan and Isolde, await the 
world wide homage which chivalric 
verse has won forthem. Victor von 
Scheffel exclaims : 


It gladdens me still, O Runkelstein! 
That once, ona happy day, 
Where the Talfer rushes past rock and 
ine, 
I followed to thee the way. 
Through tinted panes did the sunlight 


fall, 
As slowly the daylight fled, 
And lighted the frescoes on the wall 
With greetings from times long dead. 


Most of the paintings date from 
the latter part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when the wealthy von Vintler 
family held here a little court of art- 
ists, musicians, and authors. 

Not very far from Botzen, on a 
mountain side overlooking the Bren- 
ner Railway, is another typical Tyro- 
lese castle—Trostburg. This is still 
in the possession of the von Wolk- 
enstein family, and was once the 
ancestral home of “the last Min- 
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nesinger,” Oswald von Wolkenstein, 
who was so conspicuous in the Tyro- 
lean “ Wars of the Barons” during 
the first part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Oswald and other Tyrolean 
noblemen appealed to the German 
emperor in behalf of their territorial 
feudal rights. Their adversary, Duke 
Frederick of Austria, surnamed “ of 
the Empty Pocket,” had the support 
of the peasants and citizens, and 
succeeded in asserting his position 
as lord of Tyrol, in vassalage to the 
emperor. The story of these wars 
may be found told with great dra- 
matic force and some acknowledged 
poetic license, in “ Friedel and Os- 
wald,” by Herman Schmid. 

More familiar to the tourist is 
Ambras Castle, standing upon a sun- 
lit upland against a background of 
forest, and commanding a superb 
view of Innsbruck and the Inn Val- 
ley. The name of Ambras is forever 
linked with those of Archduke Fer- 
dinand, nephew of Charles V and 
ruler of Tyrol, and his morganatic 
wife, the beautiful Philippine Welser, 
whose story is touchingly told in a 
drama by Oscar von Redwitz. But 
within our present limits it is im- 
possible even to name the host of 
castles that adorn the Tyrolean land- 
scape; much less can we allude to 
their treasures of art and tradition. 

We turn to the churches and 
chapels which, sometimes pure white, 
with red or green steeples or cupolas, 
sometimes gray with antiquity, dot 
the green hills, peep out from shad- 
ed uplands, or await us in solemn 
grandeur amid wild mountain gorges 
and lonely forests. They are filled 
with artistic relics, and dumbly wit- 
ness to centuries of poetic thought. 
Each one is a study by itself, each 
one is a treasure house of precious 
memories. 

Most tourists know well the Hof- 
kirche or Franciscan Church at 
Innsbruck, with its magnificent 
sculptured tomb of the Emperor 
Maximilian I, and the bronze statues 
that keep guard around it; but com- 
paratively few find time to explore 
the religious life and thought of this 
Catholic country, or to visit its count- 
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less rural shrines. To do so, how- 
ever, would well repay the lover of 
nature and ancient tradition, the 
venerator of a deep faith that has its 
foundation beneath the superficiali- 
ties of creed. 

In Tyrol there are said to be one 
hundred and _ forty pilgrimage 
churches alone. One of the most - 
important of these is St. Georgen- 
berg, not far from Schwatz, in the 
Inn Valley. It stands on a vast 
perpendicular rock that towers up 
poward the summit of the Bavarian 
Alps. Around are thick forests and 
solitude. To reach the church, with 
its adjoining shelter, one walks by 
an easy ascent of one or two hours 
through the spicy woods, finally 
crossing a picturesque ravine by a 
long, covered wooden bridge. 

In the Nons Valley, South Tyrol, 
is the equally famous pilgrimage 
church of St. Romedius, also finely 
situated in a romantic mountain 
region. The building has received 
frequent additions, and it is said to 
represent every style of Christian 
architecture from the fifth century to 
the present time. 

The style of peasant house chosen 
for the Chicago exhibit somewhat 
resembles the house of the patriot 
Andreas Hofer, in the Passeier Val- 
ley, not very far from Meran. It 
fairly represents the rural dwellings 
of the Tyroleans, though of course 
these show many variations of the 
type. The main characteristics of 
these houses—not always united in 
one building—are the sloping roofs, 
the picturesque gables, balconies, 
and oriels, with touches of color on 
the outside walls and around the 
window frames. Effective accessories 
are bright flowering plants in the 
windows or balconies, and, during 
autumn and winter, great masses of 
dried corn, dull red and yellow, 
spread like a curtain over gables or 
balconies. 

Within doors, the chief objects no- 
ticed are the porcelain stoves with 
their cushioned seats, the old chests 
and cabinets, the crucifix, usually 
fastened to the wall in a corner and 
adorned with flowers or sprigs of 



































evergreen. Then there are, perhaps, 
little red curtains in the windows, 
and over the table in the “living 
room” will be found the few small 
artistic treasures of the family—pic- 
tures and painted pipes—tastefully 
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from this sanctum, favors in the form 
of nudel soup, bacon dumplings, 
fruit bread, and all the rest of the 
homely but nourishing fare. 

We must now turn again to the 
external mural paintings, for on no 
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grouped upon the wall. There will 
be a zither or a guitar, and a few 
books, chiefly religious, among which 
the almanac, with its stories, poems, 
and pictures, will assuredly not be 
lacking. 

The picture is rendered more com- 
plete by the presence of the people 
themselves, of whom we shall speak 
later, and their household pets, not- 
ably their birds and badger dogs 
(dachshunds). Ah, there is one thing 
more—that rifle, and the game bag, 
that hunter’s hat pendent upon the 
wall—do they not tell a long story 
of exposure, of daring, of keen excite- 
ment among the mountain passes ? 

Then we must not forget the wide 
kitchen hearth, with its huge circular 
appurtenance resembling a_ solid 
table of stone. It is indeed a pleas- 
ant sight to see a robust Tyrolese 
hostess dispensing to her household, 


account can these be dismissed as 
mere “touches of color.” On 
chapels, wayside shrines, and houses 
alike, they are seen—these brightly 
colored pictures, contrasting with 
white, or harmonizing with tinted 
walls. The subjects are mostly re- 
ligious, but occasionally secular. 
Sometimes the paintings are really 
artistic, sometimes quaint, sometimes 
weird, but never vulgar. The range 
of thought which they imply is well 
illustrated by the uncouth “ Wild 
Man” on the inn of this name at 
Lans, and the beautiful “ Angel of 
Peace” over a doorway in the neigh- 
boring village of Vill, near Innsbruck. 

What delightful strolls can be 
taken through these naive, open air 
picture galleries! What fancies and 
memories they bring, mingled with 
the murmur of Alpine streams and 
the odor of pine forests and orchards! 
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Sometimes instead of pictures there 
are painted images of wood or stucco 
set within tinted niches in the wall; 
sometimes there are religious sen- 
tences or secular verses. The latter 
are most often seen within doors, as 
for instance in the diningroom of 
an inn at Schwatz, where on the wall 
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here resides the governor (.Statthalter) 
of Tyrol and Vorarlberg, here are 
excellent schools, guarded by the 
citizens as the apple of their eye, 
and here is a fine university where 
many native professors have pur- 
sued an honorable career. In con- 
nection with the university there has 
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are painted, amid scroll work and 
Alpine flowers, the following often 
quoted verses by the Tyrolean poet, 
Gottlieb Putz: 
Far up on our highest mountains 
There bloom mid the snow and ice 
The ruddy Alpine roses, 
The vigorous edelweiss. 

So, under the rough cloth jacket, 

In spite of life’s frost and snow, 

Tyrolean hearts are beating, 

With humor and joy aglow. 

But even the briefest survey of 
Tyrolean architecture should not 
stop short at the farm and village 
houses, or even the castles and 
churches. Let us glance, if only for 
a moment, at Innsbruck, capital of 
the provinces of Tyrol and Vorarl- 
berg. It is a miniature metropolis, 
and though containing but thirty 
thousand inhabitants, is-more_ re- 
sponsive to modern requirements 
than many larger cities. Here the 
Landtag of Tyrol holds its sessions, 


developed a really brilliant school of 
medicine, and the new hospital ranks 
with the best institutions of the kind 
in Europe. The most recent public 
building is that containing the As- 
sembly Rooms or Séadsdle, for con- 
certs, balls, art exhibitions, and so 
forth. 

The Tyrolese people, who are of 
very varied descent, have for centur- 
ies been thoroughly Germanized, ex- 
cept in the southernmost portion, 
once the independent Bishopric of 


Trent, and now called Italian 
Tyrol, where Italian is the language 
spoken. 


One exception to the prevalence 
of German in the main part of Tyrol 
is found in the Gréden Valley, where 
a unique Romance dialect is spoken; 
but even here the study of German 
is obligatory in the schools. This 
Romance tongue is supposed, like 
that of the Enghadine and the upper 
































Rhine valley, to be a remembrance 
of the long and well established Ro- 
man occupation of Tyrol, before the 
inroads of the Teutonic tribes began. 
The Romans found the Rheetians in 
possession of the country, and it 
is thought by some scholars that 
even at the present day a Rheto 
Roman type may be recognized in 
some localities—Meran, for instance. 
Of the Rheetians one cannot express 
an opinion, but it seems to me that 
the faces of some of the handsome 
Meraners bear an unmistakable Ro- 
man stamp. 

The Tyroleans are _ frequently 
handsome; they are generally vigor- 
ous, well formed, and well devel- 
oped, inclining to sinewy spareness 
with advancing years. They are, as 
a rule, brave, industrious, frank, and 
sympathetic—most loyal as friends 
or partisans. Apt to cherish reli- 
giously the memory of any favor 
shown them, they are at the same 
time ready to resist most promptly 
and efficaciously any real affront. 
They reveal at times a vein of poeti- 
cal melancholy and a love for tragi- 
cal situations in story and drama. 

As a contrast to this we have their 
keen sense of humor, which mani- 
fests itself perpetually in their litera- 
ture and in their every day jocular 
temarks. In fact, a love of contrast 
is one of the strongest traits in the 
Tyrolean character. We see this re- 
flected nowhere more clearly than in 
some of their religious observances ; 
the Corpus Christi procession, for 
instance, which, although a solemn 
affair, is accompanied by buoyant 
march music. Incongruous as this 
may sound, the spirit of the per- 
formance is a truly reverent one. 

The pride of proprietorship, of 
family, of time honored privilege, is 
firmly rooted in the Tyroleans, and 
the foreigner who gains an insight 
into their national life will find that 
€¢ven among the peasantry, where 
drawingroom refinements may be 
lacking, a supercilious or patronizing 
manner will be treated simply with 
ridicule or contempt. Study the 
centuries of intercourse between this 

people and their princes, from the 
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TYROLESE SINGERS, 


chivalric days of Duke Frederick of 
the Empty Pocket down to the pres- 
ent, and you will find that the pre- 
rogatives of both sides have been 
faithfully observed. 

A custom prevails—and may it 
never die out—of saluting the passer 
by with a “Griiss Gott!” (‘God greet 
you!”) Even the children are trained 
in the same pretty habit, and some- 
times lisp out in. baby accents, “ ’#/¢ 
ott!” for “ Griiss Gott!” 

The Tyroleans are a highly imag- 
inative race, and the esthetic side of 
their nature is very strongly devel- 
oped. This is shown in their fond- 














SCHUETZEN COSTUME OF THE UPPER INN 
VALLEY, TYROL. 


ness for beautiful objects, in their 
poetry, music, dancing, and peasant 
dramas. Widely spread, too, is the 
talent for composing short pithy re- 
partees in rhyme, and simple, melo- 
dious verses. The former, called 
Schnaderhipfeln, are generally sung, 
and often improvised, at social gath- 
erings. They once, as Ludwig von 
Hoérmann tells us, undoubtedly be- 
longed to the dancing floor. 
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The Minnesinger, Walther von der 
Vogelweide, is generally believed to 
have been a Tyrolean. His memory 
has been endeared to us Americans 
by our own poet, Longfellow. 
Among the modern singers of the 
province are Hermann von Gilm 
(1812-1864), the poet of a new era; 
and Hans von Vintler (1837-1890), a 
direct descendant of the Runkelstein 
Vintlers. 

The Tyroleans have a very keen 
musical ear, and there is among 
them an unusual preponderance of 
strong, clear, and true voices for 
singing. Every one is familiar with 
their inimitable folk songs, the melo- 
dies of which are now sweetly plain- 
tive, now bubble up like fresh springs 
of life from the heart, or again ring 
like the hunter’s rifle shot upon the 
mountains, 

The people say themselves that 
some of their songs have come from 
the neighboring Slavic province of 
Styria. It may be that their music 
contains a native Slavic element, for 
in the eastern part of Tyrol this race 
has been represented from time im- 
memorial. 

The Tyrolese love of beautiful ob- 
jects is shown not only in household 
decorations and picturesque cos- 
tume, but in many varieties and 
grades of artistic work. Michael 
Pacher represents both wood carv- 
ing and painting in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. A long line of successors in 
the first branch leads to the many 
talented carvers of today, among 
them Hermann Klotz, who lately 
completed a statue of the patriot 
monk, Haspinger, which was ad- 
mired and purchased by the Empe- 
ror of Austria. 

Illustrious painters of the eight- 
eenth century, such as Knoller and 
Schéff, paved the way for the mod- 
ern native artist most widely known 
—Franz Defregger. Who combines 
and harmonizes better than he the 
real and theideal? His pictures are 
really ethnological studies. Since 
the early successes of Defregger, a 
host of younger artists—among them 
Karl Aurather—have claimed atten- 
tion beyond their native boundaries. 
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The chief Tyrolean sculptor 
of recent times was Heinrich 
Natter, who died a few months 
ago. His bronze statue of 
Zwingli, at Ziirich, and that of 
Walther von der Vogelweide, at 
Botzen, prepared his compa- 
triots for his last and best pro- 
duction, the bronze statue of 
Andreas Hofer, which now 
stands—still veiled—on Berg 
Isel, near Innsbruck, where Ho- 
fer’s hard won battles were 
fought. This work has _ been 
pronounced one of the best of 
modern times—truly national, 
and truly artistic. 

The bronze foundry which 
the Tyrolean artist, Gregor Lof- 
fler, established near Innsbruck 
in the sixteenth century, is well 
known. There was also some 
fine glass painting done at Inns- 
bruck by Paul Dax and others 
in the’same century. Within 
the last fifteen years, glass paint- 
ing and mosaic work have been 
revived at Innsbruck in connec- 
tion with a Venetian establish- 
ment. Branches of the Inns- 
bruck house exist in Vienna and 
New York, and the work pro- 
duced is not excelled anywhere. 

The chapel to be erected at 
Chicago will contain large win- 
dows of stained glass from the 
‘nnsbruck establishment, and 
some artistic wood carving. 
There will be specimens of 
bronze and iron work in the 
crypt below the castle, and in 
the peasant house there will be 
found ornamental furniture, pot- 
tery, and other household art- 
icles of native workmanship. 
In the open space before the 
building books, photographs, and 
attractive souvenirs will be placed 
on sale by private individuals. 
There will be musical instruments, 
for the makers of these, professionals 
and amateurs, abound in Tyrol—the 
most famous among them having 
been Jacob Stainer, mentioned in 
“John Inglesant.” Vocal and zither 
music will assuredly not be lacking, 
and visitors to the Exposition may 
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STATUE OF ANDREAS HOFER. 


perhaps hear some of the old folk 
songs. 
During the days of the writer’s 


‘long sojournin Tyrol, it often seemed 


to me that the Tyroleans had a 
special message for us Americans. 
Part of this message they will now 
bring to the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan; the rest of it they can best de- 
liver among their own mountains and 
valleys, and at their own firesides. 
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THAT curious volume, ‘* An Englishman 
in Paris,” which has been ascribed to al- 
most every diplomat. artist, and man of 
letters who was famihar with Paris during 
the second Empire, turns out to be the 
work of a Dutch journalist named Van 
Dam, who had access to the scrap books of 
the Goncourt brothers. 

The publisher of the book was not de- 
ceived for an instant, but he did not feel 
-alled upon to enlighten the public. Pub- 
lishers and people who are accustomed to 
compilations recognized its character at 
sight, but they were too busy to gossip 
about it, and so it has gone on like so 
many other gay deceivers, taken in seri- 
ously by the Philistine, and enjoyed for 





F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 





what it was worth by others who admire a 
clever thing wherever they find it. 
* * * 

Hopkinson SmMiruH is the most versatile 
man in New York. ‘There never was but 
one other Jack of all trades and master of 
them all—Michel Angelo. One might 
sasually mention in this category Leonardo 
da Vinci and Samuel F. B. Morse, but 
their diverse achievements were topped 
by some special flower of genius. ‘‘ Hop” 
Smith, as his friends call him, is brilliant 
at every facet. 

The biographical dictionary begins with 
the lighthouses he has built, and runs. 
over a list of some of his most important 
public works. Then it commences quite 
freshly, with the biograpfiy of the 
artist who painted ‘‘ Under the 
Towers,” ‘‘The January Thaw,” 
and a dozen or so of other famous 
pictures. Then it catches breath, 
and begins to tellabout the author 
of ‘* A White Umbrellain Mexico,” 
‘* Well Worn Roads,” and the in- 
comparable ‘‘Colonel Carter of 
Cartersville.” 

Mr. Smith’s favorite loafing 
ground is some land under the 
perpetual sun. In his pictures he 
gives the lines and the white sur- 
faces, the simplicity, that charm 
and rest the eye. 

Six years ago he had written 
nothing. At forty five he natur- 
ally began to elaborate and put on 
paper the stories that he had often 
told. He has never had a manu- 
script refused, and he has written 
nothing that has not been put be- 
tween book covers. 

Some of the people who knew 
by heart—from hearing them re- 
peated by an endless chain of 
friends—the stories of the post- 
master and the one legged goose, 
wondered at finding them told 
again in ‘‘Colonel Carter.” They 
were worthy of a good setting, and 
to the generation coming they 
are fresh and new, and are found 
in their proper place. 
































Mr. Smith’s stories are all r= 
the record of his daily life, 
or incidents suggested by it. (~~ ™ 
‘“Colonel Carter” was the =~ 
sum of his boyhood experi- 
ences at home in Virginia, 
many of the characters being 
drawn from members of his 
own family. 

* 


* * 
SoME prominent authors 
have been writing down 


their ‘‘ mental photographs” 
as answers to a series of 
questions. It is curious and 
interesting to hear what they 
most admire for themselves 
and for other people. 

Alphonse Daudet desires 
perpetual youth as the one 
gift. Zola asks for eloquence; 
Silvestre, for fine looks. 

Brander Matthews puts 
down the quality he most ad- 
mires in women as ‘‘the 
sense of humor.” Evidently 
he means to ‘‘marry a man 
the next time, to have some- 
body about to enjoy a joke.” 
Mr. Matthews’s favorite oc- 
cupation, he says, is writing 
plays. His favorite heroines 
in fiction are Becky Sharpand 
Daisy Miller. ‘The thing he 
loves most, a long talk with 
a friend; the thing he detests 
most, a short talk with a bore. 

Joel Chandler Harris says 
that his ideal state of happiness is a ‘‘ cold 
night, a hot fire, and ’taters in the ashes;” 
and the occupation he prefers is the one 
‘‘he can never engage in.” 

* * * 

Ir is always surprising when a man of 
the sword, of the cannon, of the field, takes 
up the pen; but in these days it should not 
be. There is little use for a sword, except 
to hang it on the wall as a memento. The 
life of army posts is one of deadly mono- 
tony, and the man who is equipped with 
the mightier pen is happy in this day and 
generation. 

General Oliver Otis Howard has just 
presented to the public a really interesting 
volume. It is the biography of General 
Taylor. This generation needs to have 
the story of its heroes told, and who 1s 
more fitted to tell it than the men who can 
enter into and understand their lives? 
While General Howard has united the 
qualities of a soldier and a literary man, 
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GENERAL OLIVER OTIS HOWARD. 
From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


it has been as a soldier that his fame has 
come. But he will be remembered as the 
man (as rare among writers as a real mas- 
ter of portraiture is among painters) who 
can make a first rate biography. 

General Howard will, in the natural 
course of events, just escape being com- 
mander in chief of the United States 
Army. General Schofield, the present 
chief, is a year younger, and consequently 
will be retired a year later than General 
Howard, who is now the second officer on 


the rolls. 
* 


* * 

THREE months ago, Henry B. Fuller sat 
in his little drawingroom in Chicago and 
told an acquaintance that people cared 
little for the sort of literature that was his 
natural expression: that the critics had 
never understood him, taking his ‘‘Chevalier 
de Pensieri Vani,” and the ‘‘Chatelaine of La 
Trinité,” which were only essays of travel, 
as novels: and that he should in all proba- 
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bility never write another book. He said 
at that time, with a good deal of the deli- 
cate sarcasm for which he is famous, that 
if he were to write a realistic novel of Chi- 
cago life, it would very likely be success- 
ful. 

Evidently he became enamored of his 
own idea, for within the past six weeks he 
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GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


has written just such a story. The action 
is laid in one of the tall buildings, and 
winds through the divorce court, Nothing 
could be more repugnant to the admirers 
of Mr. Fuller’s talent and style than this 
departure. You feel that he is writing of 
something distasteful to himself, some- 
thing he scorns; that he is guilty of that 
poorest of tricks, playing with the public. 

Mr. Fuller in this, as in all his books, 
has designedly avoided love making. The 
characters are already married when the 
story opens. 

‘Mr. Fuller is too self conscious ever to 
write a love story,” one of his best friends 


has said. 
* * * 


GrorcE Avucustus SALA is writing for the 
London 7e/egraph, on whose staff he has 
been for many years, a series of papers 
called ‘‘ Things I Have Seen, and People I 
Have Known.” He has begun with 
Thackeray, ‘‘ The Real Thackeray,” and 
tells a series of anecdotes which are abso- 
lutely fresh and new. 

Sala's style is distinctly the personal one. 
He knew the people he writes -about, and 
he tells his story in the natural way. Sala 
is known in every great city in Christen- 
dom, and almost every one in heathendom. 
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He goes up and down the earth and earns 
an income of twenty thousand dollars a 
year telling what he sees and hears. 

He has been spoken of as a_ typical 
Englishman; he says of himself that he 
‘‘ looks like an underdone bulldog,” but he 
is an Italian—his mother was a singer— 
and could not speak a word of English 
until he was ten years old. 

The most remarkable thing concerning 
Mr. Sala’s papers upon Thackeray is the 
fact that they are considerably more about 
George Augustus Sala than anybody else. 
They are interesting and they are ‘‘ news,” 
but of Thackeray there is very little. 

* * * 

INTERVIEWING has become one of the fine 
arts of the day. ‘To tell a story or make a 
character sketch that would be interesting 
if told of one unknown to fame, and to tell 
it about an already interesting personality, 
is what the interviewer is asked to do. 

Raymond Blathwayt is the dean of 
English interviewers. He has the tact 
and charm of manner to first catch his 
hare—a feat not always possible to the 
men who can make the picture, after the 
model is ready to sit. The memoirs of an 
interviewer like Mr. Blathwayt ought to 
make an interesting book. Half the ma- 
terial that such a man gets out of an inter- 
view, it is impossible for him to use. At 
least it would only be possible for him to 
use it in one or two cases. After that, 
doors would be closed to him. 

Now and then a publisher conceives the 
idea of having a novelist, accustomed to 
character drawing, write interviews with 
men who are his personal friends. But it 
is almost never a success. Biography 
bears the same relation to general litera- 
ture that portrait painting bears to art. 
The novelist is accustomed to accenting 
the picturesque. The portrait painter 
must bring out the exact lines. 

Several years ago Julian Hawthorne 
made an enemy of James Russell Lowell 
by printing and commenting upon a con- 
versation that he had with the poet. Low- 
ell knew that Hawthorne was interviewing 
him, but he could not remember not to 
talk to his old friend as he was accus- 
tomed; and Hawthorne, in his literary en- 
thusiasm at having so good a subject, lost 
sight of the fact that Mr. Lowell would 
hardly desire to present his ideas to the 
public with the freedom with which he 


would give them to a friend. 
* * * 


Some lists of the prices paid to popular 
writers have just been published. Julian 
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KATHERINE S. MACQUOID. 
From a photograph by Mendelssolin, London, 


Hawthorne is paid fifty dollars per thou- 
sand words; Robert Louis Stevenson, one 
hundred dollars for the same amount. J. 
M. Barrie received one hundred and sixty 
five dollars for a story one page in length, 
published in the J///ustrated London 
News. Conan Doyle has made a contract 
to sell twelve of his ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes” 
stories for five thousand dollars. Mr. 
Gladstone was paid twelve hundred dol- 
lars for an article in the Mneteenth Cen- 
fury. 

Conan Doyle’s style is vigorous, broad, 
and popular. He tells a story. You feel 
carried along by the stream of events; 
characterization comes incidentally. 

* * * 

One of Katherine S. Macquoid’s friends 
thus delivered himself the other day: 
‘* Most of those who know her, and admire 
her capabilities, will regret that so able a 
writer of high toned fiction should have 
chosen an utterly selfish, frivolous, and 


unsympathetic person to play the title réle 
in her latest novel, ‘ Berris.” It is impos- 
sible to take a lively interest in a heroine 
whose only attraction is physical beauty, 
which the reader of romance cannot see, 
and whose absolute heartlessness is not 
even extenuated by intellectual brilliancy. 
Berris Bedale is depicted by the author of 
her fictional being as a very monster of in- 
gratitude towards the kindest of sisters 
and the best of husbands. She cares for 
nobody but herself, and thinks of nothing 
but her own worldly advancement. All the 
schemes which she frames having that end 
in view are crowned with complete suc- 
cess, and yet she is not happy! 

‘‘Her continuous infelicity, of course, 
constitutes at once the moral and the only 
satisfactory feature of the story, which, 
after being somewhat unnecessarily spun 
out, comes suddenly to ‘a lame and impo- 
tent conclusion.’ It contains, however, 
several character sketches of conspicuous 
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~~] baldness, yet it has an undeniable 
appeal. Mr. Foss ‘‘ takes his heart 
strings for a fiddle, and plays his 
easiest tune;” and this is his 
passport to the hearts of others. 
He deals with the verities of 
human nature—the simplest ones 
and the most eternal. He takes 
his reader back to his boyhood 
days on the farm, tells how he 
used to try to find the place 
The earth hitched on the sky ; 
then how he ‘used to milk old 
Brindle in the yard,” how he 
carved his name on the beechtree 
in the woods, how he ‘' chased 
fugacious woodchucks” till they 
‘‘ always vanished in a round hole 
in the sand;” and then how he 
‘broke off with Sal” and vowed 
that he would go ‘‘to Arizony to 
do a cowboy’s work.” Then he 
brings us to the great city and 
shows us some of the gleams of 
humor and of pathos that lie in 
‘*the short and simple annals of 
the poor.” In the vulgar, com- 
monplace atmosphere of a furni- 
ture salesroom the auctioneer is 
selling a child’s chair, and 








SAM WALTER FOSS. 
From a photograph by the Notman Photographic Company, 


merit and fully worthy of the graphic pen 
that once so vividly portrayed ‘A Faith- 


ful Lover.’” 
* * * 


To turn from the labored artificiality of 
our ‘‘ poets of culture,” with their ballades 
and villanelles, and pick up a volume of 
Sam Walter Foss’s verses, is like stepping 
from the conservatory into the farmyard. 
Mr. Foss may not consider himself the ex- 
ponent of a poetical *‘ school,” but his work 
is nevertheless well worth the notice of the 
student of the contemporary literary move- 
ment. 

Mr. Foss suggests comparisons with 
James Whitcomb Riley, but has a liter- 
ary individuality of his own. His poetic 
motive is to treat of the simplest themes in 
the simplest language. Here, for instance, 
is a typical bit of ‘ flosserfy,” as he calls it, 
from his ‘‘ Back Country Poems”: 


The path that leads to a Loaf of Bread 
Winds through the Swamps of Toil, 

And the path that leads to a Suit of Clothes 
Goes through a flowerless soil, 

And the paths that lead to a Loaf of Bread 

And a Suit of Clothes are hard to tread. 


This is simplicity almost verging upon 


Just then a sad faced woman, who stood 
in silence there, 
Broke down and cried, ‘My baby’s 
Boston. chair! My poor, dead baby’s 
chair! 

Mr. Foss, as will be seen from the ac- 
companying portrait, 1s quite a young man. 
He is a confirmed Bostonian—a fact that 
hardly seems to correspond with his poetry. 

* * * 


Joun BurrouGus came out of the woods 
the other day and made a speech at the 
tenth birthday dinner of the Authors’ Club. 
It was the first speech he had ever made, 
and it was the event of the evening. Men 
who are not in the habit of speaking usu- 
ally say something worth listening to. 
They have time to think. The too ready 
tongue expends the small change of thought 
before it has time to roll up into very con- 
siderable values. Among many of the 
witty and thoughtful things with which 
Mr. Burroughs delighted his fellow crafts- 
men was a plea for reality. 

‘“¢ We live in an artificial world,” he said. 
‘“The accumulations of modern civilization 
are enormous. A world of great potency 
and depth overlies the world of reality ; 
especially does it overlie the world of man’s 
moral and intellectual nature. Most of us 
live and move and have our being in that 
world, and never dream but it is the world 
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of God’s own creating. Occasionally a 
man is strong enough to strike his roots 
down through it into real virgin soil. But 
when he does it, when a man like Whit- 
man, or Tolstoi, or Millet, strikes down 
into this real world, we cannot always 
stand him. 

‘*One of cur poets lately said that every 
poet would gladly reach back and keep in 
touch with his uneducated nature, if he 
could. It is safe to say that his only sal- 
vation lies in his doing so, for it is what we 
primarily are as men, and not as scholars 
or writers, that counts in the long run.” 

* * * 

Epirors, from their large contact with 
literary people, come to have glimpses of 
some of their interesting methods of work. 
A method is sometimes so curious that it 
seems like an instinct. In an effort to 
show this to the public editors are con- 
tinually asking for accounts, from the 
authors or their families, of their manner 
of collecting material. It is seldom that 
any good result is obtained, however. 
Few authors realize themselves, and their 
families are not sufficiently trained 


General Wallace is somewhat testy con- 
cerning the early experiences of ‘‘ Ben 
Hur.” ‘‘Ben Hur” is known as one of 
the famous books which have had diffi- 
culty in finding a publisher, It was re- 
fused by more than one house before the 
Harpers finally accepted it. But the 
author will cut anybody short who asks 
questions on the subject. 

It is the gossip of the publishing houses 
that Francis Browne, the editor of the 
Dial, was the reader who refused ‘‘ Ben 
Hur,” when it was offered to McClurg’s in 
Chicago. 

* * * 

‘*CosmopoLis "—the ‘*Cosmopolis” of 
the news stands today, the English trans- 
lation, is a libel upon Paul Bourget as an 
author. If books are to be translated, let 
it be done decently at least, with some 
shred of the original style left. Most 
translations are from the hands of people 
who, instead of saturating themselves with 
the style of the author they are rendering, 
seem to think that they are called upon to 
give a‘‘free translation” with a style of 





in observation to accent the strong 
points and make a good story. 
Coppée has lately been telling an 
interviewer how he makes the 
wheels go round. 

‘‘IT go about sometimes,” he 
says, ‘‘for weeks without getting 
an inspiration, when suddenly 
some scene, a face seen in a 
crowd at the fair, or a glimpse of 
human life caught from an omni- 
bus, suggests some idea to me, 
which however is still very vague. 
Only after carrying this idea about 
with me for a week or so I gather 
enough material to make a rough 
sketch of it. Then it lies for 
months, sometimes even for years, 
in this condition, until some bright 
morning I take it up and finish it 
within a few hours.” 

* * * 

GENERAL LEW WALLACE has 
written anew novel. It is a his- 
torical romance of the fifteenth 
century, combining a story of 
love, heroism, and adventure with 
episodes of Oriental intrigue and 
statecraft. General Wallace made 
his studies for the work while 
Minister to Turkey. He went 
through the Turkish archives, 
and selected such material as he 
chose. 
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CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
From a photograph by Bassano, London. 


their own. The result is usually one to 
sicken the original author and the readers 
who know him. 

Bourget’s characters are clear cut as a 
cameo, and worked up with an infinity of 
pains. Every word counts in his building. 
Given over as he is into the hands of a cer- 
tain class of translators, his finest effects 
are lost, his best creations made meaning- 
less. 

* * * 

THE best of our modern translators is 
Katherine Wormley. She has given us 
Balzac in English so perfectly that those 
who have read his books in French come 
to her rendition to see beauties that es- 
caped them. As she has given us Balzac, 
he is as modern in effect as Shakspere. 

Miss Wormley is now engaged upon a 
translation of Dumas’s ‘‘ Les Compagnons 
de Jehu,” under the title of ‘‘ The Com- 
pany of Jehu.” 

* * * 

As long as Charlotte M. Yonge lives, it 

is likely that there will be continually new 
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Her 
latest, ‘‘ An Old Woman’s Outlook in a 


and youthful books from her pen. 
Hampshire Village,” is full of the sweet- 
ness and fresh, acute observation of youth. 

Since the days when Louisa Alcott sat 
in an apple tree and wept her eyes out 
over ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe ” the vogue of 
Miss Yonge’s books has rather declined, 
but they are as fascinating as ever to the 
young mind that seriously contemplates it- 
self—which is a habit of young minds. 

Miss Yonge still lives at her beautiful old 
home in Otterbourne, a quiet Hampshire 
village stretched out along the white, level 
road that runs from Winchester to South- 
ampton. There she receives the county 
families, and lives a life as different as 
possible from that of the ordinary literary 
woman. The profits of ‘‘A Daisy Chain,” 
oyer ten thousand dollars, Miss Yonge gave 
for the building of a missionary college at 
Auckland, New Zealand. All of her books 
present, as far as possible, the teachings 
of the ‘high ” branch of the English 
church. 
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Ir is announced that Charles Frohman 
receives an average of twenty five plays a 
day the year round. And yet the greater 
number of those that he produces with his 
many companies are adaptations of foreign 
successes. Is this because he is prejudiced 
against the native author and does not 
want to give him an opportunity to be 
heard? Not at all. Some of his biggest 
runs have been made with pieces by Ameri- 
can writers—‘‘ Men and Women,” for 
instance, and ‘‘ The Girl I Left Behind 
Me.” 

Why, then, do not more of these twen- 
ty five plays that are daily submitted 
to his inspection see the glare of the 
footlights? Simply and solely because 
they are not good enough. ‘Trash, utter 
and complete, is the term that would 
best describe the vast majority of the 
manuscripts that keep pouring in upon 
every manager in the country. And 
those that have good qualities, have them 
only in spots. A man would not feel 
like buying a coat, if the sleeves only 
were a perfect fit and the rest of the 
garment a miserable failure. 

As A. M. Palmer says, ‘‘ the trouble 
has been that persons writing with liter- 
ary finish have been misled into the 
belief that a drama is perfect if it has a 
good dialogue. It may have brilliant 
dialogue, sparkling wit, and fine literary 
finish, and yet, after all, be nothing but 
dialogue, incapable of stage presenta- 


tion.” 
* * * 


Ir is not an easy thing to write a play, 
even a bad one. To make it reasona- 
ble that your characters all meet at the 
one locality for the space of an entire act 
requires expert handling of situations. 
As to the dialogue, talk that might be 
very effective in print is apt to fall flat 
when spoken on the stage. Anything 
at all approaching stilted effect, an 
audience will not endure. In a book, 
the experienced reader may skip plati- 
tudes that bore him and turn toa portion 
of the volume where he sees that the 
action is more rapid. At the theater 


one cannot do this; if a scene is stupid the 
auditor must endure it as best he can, or 
else give up the whole thing in disgust and 
leave the house. 

If you are ambitious to write a play upon 
which managers will look favorably, first 
be sure that you have a story to tell, and 
then tell it as simply as possible. The 
trouble is that too many playwrights have 
no story to serve as the foundation for their 














MINNIE SELIGMAN CUTTING. 
From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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work. They have a hazy idea that such 
and such a situation would be effective, and 
thereupon proceed to write around it. The 
result is inevitable: chaos. 

* * * 

Tue story is now going the rounds that 
A. C. Gunter made his ‘‘ Mr. Barnes of 
New York” into a play in the first instance 
and then offered it to Manager French for 
five hundred dollars. When French would 
not take it at any price, the play was turned 
into a novel, and made such a success that 
French was glad to pay thousands of dol- 
lars for the dramatic use of that which he 
could have had in the first place for a few 
hundreds. As may be imagined, Mr. Gun- 
ter now has little difficulty in disposing of 
any play he may choose to write. 

His latest piece, ‘‘My Official Wife,” 
affords Minnie Seligman Cutting the oppor- 
tunity to show how ill adapted she is to 
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the part of a female Nihilist. Within her 
own lines Mrs. Cutting is an able artist. 
That she should choose to go outside of 
them is simply a matter of unfortunate 
choice of réles. 


* * * 


Grace HENpDERSON is the wife of the 
Chicago theater manager. She made hits 
in ‘‘’The Wife” and ‘‘ The Charity Ball” 
when a member of the Lyceum stock com- 
pany. A young baby compelled her to re- 
tire from the stage last season, but she has 
now returned to it and has been playing in 
‘“‘Chums,” and ‘The Silent Battle.” 
Mrs. Henderson is really a member of the 
Empire stock company, but as there is no 
part in ‘‘The Girl I Left Behind Me” 
suited to her, Mr. Frohman elects ‘to em- 
ploy her in another of his many troupes. 
She made her reappearance on the boards 
last January in Clyde Fitch’s play, ‘‘ The 
Harvest,” produced at the sec- 
ond performance of the Theater 
of Arts and Letters. 


* * * 


WHETHER child actors ever 
‘‘amount to anything ” in after 
| life is a question that is fre- 
quently asked. There seems 
to be an opinion—we had al- 
mostsaid a prejudice—abroad 
to the effect that they do not. 
But the records of many well 
known members of the pro- 
fession prove the contrary. 
| When ‘Editha’s Burglar” 
was first produced in San Fran- 
cisco, Minnie Tittell won a 
notable success as the child 
heroine. She was one of three 
sisters who all went on the 
stage when the fortune left by 
their father was lost. Minnie’s 
greatest hit was as Editha, 
although it was as Lzttle Tim 
in ‘*The Lights o’ London” 
that she made her debut. 
Another of her parts during 
those five years as an ‘infant 
prodigy ” in San Francisco was 
little Arthur in Lester Wal- 
lack’s famous play, ‘‘ Rose- 
| dale.” 
| After this experience there 
| followed for Miss Tittell three 
| years at school, and then she 
came East with ‘‘A Trip to 








GRACE HENDERSON. 
From a photograph by Platz, Chicago. 





Chinatown.” But the ubiqui- 
tous Charles Frohman had 
seen her capabilities and en- 
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MINNIE TITTELL. 


From a photograph by Chickering, Boston. 


gaged her for Svsannain ‘‘ Mr. Wilkinson’s 
Widows,” in which réle she acquitted her- 
self so admirably that Mr. Frohman trans- 
ferred her to his well known organization 
of Comedians. With them she has played 
Katherine O' Donovan in “ Settled Out of 
Court,” and has made a hit as the lodging 
house keeper of ‘* The Sportsman.” 

For a young lady not yet out of her 
teens, Miss Tittell has achieved a sucess 
that may well be termed brilliant. 

* * * 

How do singers in opera, when a scene 
is encored, know where to begin, you ask? 
Well, sometimes they don’t. One night 
at the Casino during the run of ‘‘ The 
Gondoliers,” a quintet was redemanded, 
and Lily Post came forward to the foot- 


lights and dashed into a passage with her 
usual vim, and had sung several bars be- 
fore she discovered that she and the 
orchestra were ‘‘ out.” But the audience 
took the contretemps good naturedly, and 
seemed rather pleased than otherwise that 
they should have been present to witness 
ite 

Speaking of encores, one is reminded of 
the first complaint in a list of minor woes 
of stage life recently detailed by a leading 
actress. 

‘It is all very well,” she says, ‘‘ to have 
nice, sentimental parts, to be cast away in 
a boat and come in for a share of the en- 
thusiasm created by the great ‘scenic ef- 
fect’; but just consider when the scene is 
called for again and again and you are 











kept rocking like mad for a good twenty 
minutes. It isn’t soattractive then, to say 
nothing of being obliged to take a call ab- 
solutely green with sea sickness and then 
run down stairs to ‘change’ when you 
can't even see straight. It is like making 
a nightly ‘ fall’ all through the country, on 
all sorts of rugs, chiefly fur ones, that are 
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tirely off the couch, and there she was ina 
frightfully uncomfortable position, almost 
dead, and so far on the couch that she 
couldn’t make herself fall off even if she 
would have dared to risk interrupting the 
scene. The dear people in the audience 
do not think of these unpleasant things 
that are an inevitable part of the work of 
pleasing them.” 








NELSON WHEATCROFT. 
From a photograph by Sarony, New York, 


full of dust and the hair of which flies 
awfully. It is so pleasant to lie there while 
the scene 1s being finished by the other 
actors, and you, in a ‘dead faint,’ almost 
have to strangle yourself to keep from 
coughing. 

‘‘Or take the scene in ‘ Nero’ where you 
lie on the couch and Nero pushes you off 
on the floor. Toa certain extent you can 
make yourself fall comfortably, but if you 
don't, 1f your arms get twisted under you, 
or your neck is bent, you have to stand it 
and lie there ‘dead’ through a long scene. 
An actress who played the part told me 
that one night Nero forgot to push her en- 








* * * 

THE stock company is the bright 
particular star, paradoxical as the 
statement may sound, of American 
stage art. The increasing number 
of such ‘‘ good all round” organi- 
zations proves that the drama is 
advancing, not retrograding, in 
this country. This is the exe ‘ 
pressed opinion of Nelson Wheat- ‘ 
croft, than whom few members : 
of the profession are better 
equipped to note the drift of the 
times. 

Mr. Wheatcroft is an English- 
man, and, unlike many of his con- 
fréres, was not born to the stage. 
His father was a manufacturer, 
but the son, not taking to trade, 
turned his attention first to the 
law. His interest in the affairs of 
Chancery Lane led him to join an 
association organized by some of 
its denizens, called the Birkbeck 
Literary Institution, in the elocu- 
tion class of which body young 
Wheatcroft first learned the possi- 
bilities that lay within him. He 
ascribes to Miss Jeffreys Lewis 
and her sister Catherine the first 
suggestion of his latercareer. He 
was playing with these two ladies 
in a small entertainment when he 
was seen by the manager of a 
theater in Wales, and promptly 
engaged by him for his stock 
company. For the next eleven 
years he worked hard, receiving but little 
recognition, but laying a foundation of 
experience which was to be of infinite 
value to him after he had crossed the 
Atlantic. 

His first American appearance was made 
in 1884 in ‘*Her Sacrifice,” followed by 
roles in ‘‘ Tangled Lives,” with Robert 
Mantell, and with poor Bartley Campbell 
in ‘‘ Separation.” Mr. Wheatcroft was one 
of the original members of the Lyceum 
stock company, of New York, and remained 
with it for several seasons, a testimony te 
his worth which could be shown in no 
more valuable form. Last year he elected j 
































‘traordinary fashion Dumas's later spirit of 


to transfer his services from one of the 
Frohman brothers to the other, and is now 
at New York’s handsome Empire Theater, 
playing the villain in *‘ The Girl I Left Be- 
hind Me,” which has recently passed its 
hundredth performance. 

Mr. Wheatcroft is married, and lives a 
life of quiet domesticity in a Gotham flat. 

* * * 


Tue Duff Opera Company succeeded bet- 
ter with ‘‘ The Gondoliers” at the Casino 
than with ‘‘La Basoche.” ‘The cast was 
changed frequently, and there was a no- 
ticeable lack of power in many of the 
voices, but the chorus and orchestra were 
both good, and the New York public seemed 
pleased to have this opportunity of hearing 
once more a work which contains some of 
the most charming music Sullivan ever 
wrote. If there were only a few more of 
the tuneful numbers to counterbalance 
several mediocre ones, ‘‘ The Gondoliers ” 
would undoubtedly rank with ‘ The 
Mikado” and ‘‘ Patience” in the Gilbert- 
Sullivan list. 

* * * 

‘Tue Crust oF Society,” which has just 
finished its second New York run at the 
Broadway Theater, with Mr. John Stet- 
son’s company from Boston, is one of the 
most entertaining plays on the stage 
at the present time. Unfortunately, en- 
tertaining is not always synonymous with 
highly moral. ‘‘The Crust of Society” 
portrays a state of affairs that it is not well 
to introduce to the ‘‘ young person.” The 
laughter that the extremely clever dialogue 
calls out is not pleasant laughter ; it makes 
one’s cheeks burn a little, but it never 
bores. 

Mr. John Kellerd and Miss Carrie Turner 
are a pair of good actors. Mr. Kellerd is 
an ugly man who creates the illusion of 
being an extremely handsome man, and 
who plays his part with exactly the manner 
and air which one feels Dumas would 
have admired and portrayed. It may not 
be Dumas’s idea, but like Mr. Kellerd’s 
handsome face it is a good illusion. 

Miss Turner has a musical voice that 
would make a success out of almost any 
defeat. In her struggle with her lover to 


-Tegain the compromising letter there is a 


little vulgarity, but it is a vulgarity that 
would be perfectly natural to a woman of 
Mrs. Chapel’s sort. The caressing manner 
which Miss Turner introduces into the 
character is a refreshing departure from 
the ordinary adventuress type. 

The ending of the play shows in an ex- 
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cynicism. It was the old way to let the 
defeated woman die. Cyzthza, in this 
play, losing everything seemingly, shows 
that she is consistent after all; that she 
has, with the cleverness that was given her 
by her creator (let us give M. Dumas the 
credit), hedged on the game, and come out 
no loser. At the very end, she lifts in one 
hand the papers which are her fortune—in- 
famously gained—and in the other a match. 
A bit of ennui passes over the audience. 
It is so old a story—to destroy everything. 
After that there is only a pistol shot left. 
But Cyzthza is only looking at them. She 
applies the match to a cigarette, and the 
curtain falls upon her, at ease in her cush- 
ions, the rings of smoke coming from her 
lips, with an order to her maid to pack up 
for Paris. 

It is a bad, bad play. It causes you to 
remember, as you moralize upon its wicked- 
ness, that old story of the French actress 
who was making her dying confession. 
‘*My poor daughter,” the priest said sor- 
towfully, ‘‘how miserable a life yours has 
been!” ‘ Alas!” she replied weeping, 
‘“how charmingly happy I was in those 
days when I was so miserable !”” 

Mr. Stetson is sending several companies 
upon the road with this play, which is a 
translation of Alexandre Dumas’s ‘‘ Demi- 


monde.” 
* * * 


Ir is usually the greatest of handicaps 
for a man to claim first attention as the 
son of his father, but the spontaneity of 
Alexander Salvini shakes off any weight. 
He is himself, individual, dramatic and 
gay, the exact type of a romantic actor. 
Salvini opened his New York engagement 
at the Manhattan Opera House on the 3rd 
uf April in ‘‘ Don Cesar de Bazan.” The 
play is beautifully staged and the costumes 
are in every way desirable. We wonder, 
however, why the old dramas still cling to 
the stage banquet, made of gilding and 
pasteboard. ‘The modern comedy has long 
cice found that real dishes and food are 
much more satisfactory to a reality loving 
audience. 

But Salvini could almost afford to play 
without any properties at all. It is his 
charm of manner, his lightness, his reck- 
less exuberance, that delight. If you are 
inclined to be coldly critical you may say 
that there is too much of this, that he is 
too dramatic, but while you are criticising 
you rejoice that there is not the slightest 
danger of his following your advice. 

In these days there is so much sand- 
papering, so much repression, so much that 
suggests ennui and the vulgarity of life, 
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that healthy sentiment and romanticism 
reverse the currents of the brain and bring 
a needed refreshment. 

* *« * 

Easter Monday was made a red letter 
night in New York’s theatrical season by 
the production of a new play at the 
Lyceum. This is an event that takes place 
only about twice a season at this theater, 
which has been well termed ‘‘ the home of 
successes.” There is no playhouse in the 
land that pursues the even tenor of its way 
with more deserved prosperity than does 
this little temple of the drama on Fourth 
Avenue, with its stock company of sterling 
artists. 

Following the custom of the house, the 
spring season was inaugurated with a 
piece of farcical tendency, and mindful of 
the success of ‘‘ The Gray Mare,” Mr. 
Frohman went to Messrs. Simsand Raleigh 
to secure what he wanted. 

And in ‘*‘ The Guardsman ” he has found 
another ‘‘ winner,” to use the phraseology 
of Hanbury Hakes. There is nothing 
startlingly original in the play, and yet 
there is constant originality in the hand- 
ling of the old situations. This is one of 
the elements that makes the piece so de- 
lightiully refreshing. Just when one thinks 
that he is about to be bored with a thread- 
bare display of stupidity on the part of the 
heroine, whose lover has made himself out 
a rake in her hearing, believing her to be 
some one else to whom his aunt wishes to 
marry him, behold, she comes forward and 
declares she sees a reason for his course. 
And these end of the century playwrights 
are clever enough not to permit this very 
natural conclusion to put a stop to their 
play, as it would inevitably have done with 
their predecessors in plot making, on 
whose old foundations they have reared so 
neat a modern structure. 

It goes without saying that ‘‘ The 
Guardsman” is admirably acted. In the 
absence of Georgie Cayvan, the part of 
Daphne Lovell, the American girl in Lon- 
don, was charmingly played by Maude 
Harrison, while the hit of Fritz Williams 
as Hanbury Hakes (in trade, but endeav- 
oring to get into society) is already the talk 
of the town. Herbert Kelcey, the guards- 
man, ‘‘lets himself go” with amazing 
abandonment of his usual dignity in the 
screen scene of the second act, which leads 
up to an unusually effective curtain. 

* * * 

ALTHOUGH no official announcement to 
that effect has been made, it is taken for 
granted that Mr. Abbey’s new theater will 
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He hopes to open it im 
November next, Henry Irving, probably in 
“Henry VIII,” being the initial attraction; 
then follow Coquelin and Hading, who are 
to be succeeded in turn by Sarah Bern- 
hardt. : 

Mr. Abbey is a man of great magnetic 


bear his name. 


power. His very personality inspires men 
and women with confidence, and they will 
engage with him, it is said, when perhaps 
a more tempting monetary offer is made by 
others. Mr. Abbey's history, as detailed 
in an article in this magazine a year ago, 
(May, 1892), is a very interesting one, com- 
ing as he has done in touch with so many 
artists of world wide renown. 

It is a noteworthy fact, by the way, that 
few of our managers were, like Mr. Abbey, 
born to the calling. Charles Frohman was. 
a newspaper reporter, J. M. Hill was in the 
restaurant business, ‘T. Henry French was. 
a publisher of plays. 

* * * 

Tue New York dramatic correspondent 
of a Philadelphia paper assures us that 
with the completion of Mr. Abbey’s new 
theater at Broadway and Thirty Eighth 
Street, the metropolis will have double the 
number of first class playhouses that Lon- 
don has. But New York is not alone in 
the matter of multiplying theaters. Boston 
has been at the work pretty industriously 
of late; so has Chicago. A peculiar feature: 
of the case is the fact that these new 
temples of the drama are in large measure- 
controlled by men who already have 
theater property on their hands. 

Here is Mr. French, for instance, manag- 
ing the Broadway, the Garden, and the 
Grand Opera House in New York, and. 
adding a fourth to the list with the Ameri- 
can Theater at Eighth Avenue and Forty 
Second Street. He proposes to open this. 
—builders and decorators willing—about 
May 20, with the London success, ‘ The: 
Prodigal Daughter.” The leading parts in 
this play appear, according to preliminary 
announcements, to be filled by ‘‘ ten first 
class hounds” and ‘' nine genuine steeple- 
chase horses, each of them with a record.” 

* * * 

Speakinc of London successes, ‘‘ The 
Silent Battle” was billed in New York for 
weeks beforehand with this recommenda- 
tion as a catch phrase. It was produced 
by Charles Frohman’s crack company—the 
Comedians—and so confident was the pan- 
agement of arun, that the name was em- 
blazoned in all the permanency of paint on 
the two side walls of the Standard Theater. 
But it fell flat, and was withdrawn in a. 






































week, exemplifying anew one of the mys- 
teries of the stage. 

Why should this failure not have been 
foreseen? Are the public, then, so differ- 
ent from the manager, especially a man- 
ager noted for his successes? Would it 
not be possible to arrange for a jury audi- 
ence to pass upon the merits of a piece as 
it is read by the actors, before money has 
been sunk in mounting it? Then, in case 
of a preponderance of negative votes, the 
manager would lose only the sum paid for 
the piece. Still. we suppose he would be 
forever haunted by the conviction that the 
veal public would have indorsed his pri- 


vate judgment. 
. * 


AT a dinner tendered the other night to 
William H. Crane by the Society of the 
American Playwrights, there was a dis- 
cussion of the question ‘Are managers 
competent to judge of plays?’ Among the 
playwrights. actors. and managers who 
aired their views on the theme were 
Augustus Pitou, Paul Potter, Clay Greene, 
Maurice Barrymore, and Nelson Wheat- 
croft. However, no satisfactory solution 
of the conundrum was reached. 

In the course of his own speech Mr. 
Crane stated that he had given practical 
proof of his faithin the native playwright 
by producing in New York during the 
past three years five new plays by Ameri- 
can authors. His latest venture, ‘‘ Brother 
John,” by Martha Morton, has made a 
pronounced success. In fact, one of the 
marked features in the present brilliant 
reign of the native drama is the presence 
among its authors of so many of the fair 
sex. Martha Morton and Marguerite 
Merington (will superstitious folk believe 
that there is luck in alliterative names ?) 
are now almost as widely known as Bron- 
son Howard and William Gillette, while 
here is Molly Elliot Seawell with a play in 
Rosina Vokes’s repertoire and Mary E. 
Wilkins receiving the honor of a week’s 
public run for her ‘‘Giles Corey” by the 
exclusive Theater of Arts and Letters. 

But there is no reason in the world why 
woman should not rank as high in play 
constructing as she does in novel writing. 
Indeed, the odd thing is that she should 
not have turned her hand to this branch of 
literary production long ago. 

* * * 

Is it,any wonder that actors are super- 
Stitious ? Here is Harrigan’s Theater, in 
which a black cat made its appearance on 
the opening night, successful with every 
production, and Herrmann’s, long since 
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they have in London, is a good one. 
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pronounced to be unlucky, persistently re- 
maining so. Closed ostensibly for Lent, 
nobody has been found with sufficient 
courage to reopen it. We see only one 
way of testing the matter. Suppose the 
Lyceum should burn down one of these 
days, and Mr. Frohman should transfer 
his stock company to Mr. Herrmann’s little 
house on Broadway. If audiences still 
fought shy of the place—surely it is more 
conveniently located than the Lyceum— 
there would be nothing more to be done 
except to turn it into stores with all pos- 
sible speed, as was done with Booth's 
Theater, another house with a ** hoodoo.” 
* * * 

DANIEL FrouMAN, by the way, is to have 
another company under his control. to be 
known as the Lyceum Comedy Company. 
This will be good news to theater goers 
throughout the country, with whom a visit 
to the theater when the Lyceum “ stock” 
occupies the stage means a treat that is of 
too infrequent recurrence. Their pleasure 
will be intensified when they learn that 
among the members of the new organiza- 
tion will be Effie Shannon, J. B. Polk, and 
J. H. Gilmour. 

Mr. Sothern’s occupancy of the Lyceum 
stage will this year begin a month earlier 
than usual—that is, in July. He will be 
seen in the play Robert Buchanan has 
written about Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

* * * 

THE idea of having a Playgoers’ Club, as 
We 
have players’ clubs and associations of 
playwrights, so why not a society to in- 
clude the biggest class of all, and that 
without which theaters could not exist? 

For after all, it is not actors nor writers 
nor even managers who are to be suited by 
the offerings of the stage, but the great 
patient public. And why should not this 
clientage have a chance tosay beforehand 
what it would like to see produced, instead 
of remaining mute, as it does now, until 
the novelty is tried on it, not infrequently 
with disastrous results all round? 

We do not know that the London Play- 
goers’ Club turns its attention to matters 
of this sort. We rather suspect it does 
not, as reports come to us of meetings at 
which the speeches are made by such men 
as Henry Irving and Henry Arthur Jones, 
The aim of an ideal association of this 
sort should be not to get the ideas of in- 
vited guests, however eminent they may 
be, but to obtain 1n some way a consensus 
of opinion on the dramatic needs of the 
day from its own members. 











IMPRESSIONS 


THE APRIL ELECTIONS. 
SprincG elections are now held in so few 
States that they do not afford any great in- 
dication of the course taken by the current 
of contemporary political opinion. But 
the contests of iast month were sufficiently 
numerous and decisive to make at least 
one thing tolerably apparent ; and that is 
the decline of the third party’s power in the 
West. The so called Populists, who car- 
ried Kansas last November, were over- 
whelmingly defeated in the April elections 
throughout the State. The same fate met 
them in another of their strongholds, the 
city of Denver, and elsewhere in Colorado. 
It is evident that the voters who in the 
last two years have flocked to the new 
party’s banner are already deserting it; 
and that statement reads the doom of the 
organization as a power in politics. So 
long as a new propaganda continues to at- 
tract a growing support, it can claim a 
possibility of ultimate triumph ; but what 
prospect of success can it have when its 
following disintegrates almost as soon as 
gained? For a third party, retrogression 
is not merely a set back ; it is a sign of ap- 
proaching ruin. 
No thoughtful observer is surprised that 
the Populists’ boast of the million votes 
that they polled last November should so 
soon be turned to wailing. The fatal and 
inherent weakness of the party is that it 
represents no real principle of action. It 
stands simply for discontent with existing 
conditions. It has no practical remedy for 
the evils that it denounces. In opposition, 
its attacks on established policies and in- 
stitutions sounded plausible, and were ef- 
fective in attracting the votes of the ag- 
grieved—always a numerous class. Placed 
in power, as it was in Kansas, its impo- 
tency was inevitably and immediately re- 
vealed. . 
As we have said before, the political 
issue is likely to be fought out between the 
two old parties for a good many years to 
come. Upon their relative strength little 
fresh light is thrown by the elections of 
April. The Republicans held their own in 
Michigan, but failed to hold their own in 
Rhode Island. On the other hand, they 
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won an unexpected victory in St. Louis. 
In Chicago, the Democrats again asserted 
their supremacy, electing Carter Harrison 
as ‘‘World’s Fair mayor.” In all these 
cases, of course, it was an ‘‘ off year,” and 
the lines of partisan warfare were more or 
less loosely maintained. 





NEW YORK, CHICAGO, AND 
HEALTH. 

Some of the New York newspapers have 
—not much to their credit—painted so 
gloomy a picture of Chicago’s sanitary 
condition that the actual figures of the 
two cities’ death rate for 1892 will probably 
surprise a good many self satisfied citizens 
of the metropolis. Here they are, with 
those of a few other large towns added for 
purposes of comparison: 


Chicago, - - - - 18.2 
Phiiadelphia, - - - 21.1 
Brooklyn, - - ee 21.9 
Baltimore, - - ~ - 23.2 
Boston, - - - - 23.9 
New York, - - - - 24, 


In other words, New York’s death rate 
is thirty per cent above Chicago’s. In pro- 
portion to the population, four people die 
in the metropolis to every three in the 
Illinois city. It would certainly seem that 
New York, instead of disquieting herself 
about the drainage and water supply of 
her Western sister, should remember that 
she herself—hard figures prove it—is the 
unhealthiest of the great American cities, 
and should turn her attention to the im- 
provement of her own household affairs. 

When a preventable epidemic carried off 
eight thousand inhabitants of Hamburg 
last summer, a high medical authority 
pointedly declared that ‘‘ you might just 
as well have set those eight thousand men, 
women, and children who have died of 
cholera up in arow and have shot them.” 
It is equally true that in New York ten 
thousand people die each year who might 
just as well have been shot down, for 
their deaths were unnecessary. Every 
preventable death is, at least in a sense, a. 
murder. And New York has no valid ex- 
cuse for her excessive rate of mortality. 
Compared with Chicago, she has great 
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natural advantages. Her situation should, 
indeed, be an almost ideally healthful one. 
Surrounded by wide, tide swept rivers; set 
on an island with ample elevation for 
drainage; her climate tempered by the 
close proximity of the ocean, she is far 
more blessed by nature than a city built 
upon a lakeside swamp. 

That Chicago should be healthier than 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, Brooklyn 
and Philadelphia is only one of the many 
surprising points of the surprising young 
metropolis of the West. In spite of the 
difficulties of her water supply and sewage 
problems, her death rate is below the 
average figure of large urban communities 
all over the world. It is nearly as low as 
that of London, conspicuously the healthi- 
est of great capitals. England is generally 
regarded as the country in which sanitary 
science is most thoroughly studied and en- 
forced; but while Chicago's death rate for 
last year was 18.2 the average of twenty 
English cities was 19. 

Moreover, it may be worth while to men- 


tion, for the benefit of World's Fair visit- — 


ors, that much has been done in the last 
few months to render Chicago’s sanitary 
condition still better. A year ago there 
was a serious and persistent outbreak— 
almost an epidemic—of typhoid fever in 
the Lake City. For some time there were 
nearly 200 cases a month, the maximum 
number—311—being reached in January, 
1892. Now it is a familiar fact that 
typhoid is a disease contracted mainly 
through the use of water containing its 
germs; and its prevalence in Chicago 
clearly indicated an alarming pollution of 
the city’s supply. 

Last year the new tunnel extending four 
miles into the lake was completed, and 
other preventive measures were inaugu- 
rated. The result is demonstrated in the 
clearest manner by the statistics of typhoid 
cases. In September, 1892, there were 
138, and the figures for the following 
months ran thus: October, 92 ; November, 
67 ; December, 47; January, 41; and Feb- 
uary, the latest month for which a re- 
port is at hand, 30. The disease has 
steadily dwindled, and is now almost sup- 
pressed. 

Chicago is a healthy city, and she de- 
serves no little credit for the fact. 





“THE UNITED STATES HAS.” 
In the treaty that provided for an arbi- 
tration of the Behring Sea dispute, there 
occur, in the fifth paragraph, the words, 
‘‘Has the United States ahy right,” etc. 
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We quote them as an instance of the use 
of ‘‘ United States ” as a noun singular. 

It is a use that is becoming more fre- 
quent in recent years. It was, of course, a 
form unknown to the founders of the gov- 
ernment. In the Federal constitution the 
words ‘‘ United States” are always fol- 
lowed by a plural verb. The republic’s 
name was regarded strictly as that of an 
assemblage of allied colonies, recently dis- 
tinct, and maintaining their individual ex- 
istences under the Union. 

Now, after a national history of more 
than a century, we are coming to look 
upon ourselves rather as a nation than as 
a federation. Our great grandfathers 
thought first of the States, then of the 
Union that grew from them. We think 
first of the Union, and then of its mem- 
bers, the States. Our grammar naturally 
tends to follow suit, and our national name 
is regarded as a singular term. We say 
‘the United States has,” just as we say 
‘* Great Britain has.” 

The grammatical point is not a very im- 
portant one, yet it 1s interesting as a real 
indication of a change in our collective 
habit of thought. , 


THE TELAUTOGRAPH. 

SINCE man’s inventive genius compelled 
the electric current to bear the tones of his 
voice from one city to another, the civilized 
world has been hoping and expecting to 
see written messages reproduced in the 
same way. The accomplishment of the 
two feats must, it has seemed to specula- 
tive laymen, depend upon the same scien- 
tific principle; and the second should 
surely be easier than the first. It should 
be more difficult to transmit spoken lan- 
guage than words committed to paper. 
The one is the very type of all that is fleet- 
ing, momentary, and impalpable; the 
other has permanence and something like 
tangible shape. 

As a matter of fact, however, when it 
came to the practical working out of the de- 
tails involved, the obstacles to the success- 
ful transmission of an autograph have 
proved more formidable than those en- 
countered in the reproduction of sound 
waves. The latter problem was solved 
two decades ago; of the former the first 
successful solution has only recently been 
achieved. 

We say successful, and so Professor 
Gray’s telautograph appears to be, judged 
not only by the statements of its friends, 
but by the results of public displays of its 
powers and possibilities, and from speci- 
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mens of its work—original and copy—that 
lie before us. At recent tests held in New 
York and Chicago the machine transmitted 
letters, figures, outline sketches, and sten- 
ographic characters without error or fail- 
ure. Whatever was written or drawn on 
the sheet of paper attached to the receiver, 
with a pencil moving upon a thread of silk, 
was reproduced with marvelous fidelity, by 
an automatic pen, upon a similar sheet at 
the other end of the circuit, which, it is 
claimed, may be of almost unlimited 
length. 

A new invention is often heralded with 
the cry that it will supersede and render 
useless others in a similar field. It was 
prophesied that the discovery of the elec- 
tric light would end the use of gas, and 
that steamers would drive sailing ships 
from the seas. Both predictions, and 
many like them, have proved to be errone- 
ous. In the same way the telautograph is 
not likely to relegate the telegraphand the 
telephone to history. It is more probable 
that it will stand side by side with these 
wonderful machines, each of the three 
doing its special work and supplementing 
the services of the others. 

The telautograph is so exactly adapted 
to so many needs that it seems certain to 
be of wide usefulness. It requires, its pro- 
moters point out, no trained operator ; its 
use. is learned in a few minutes. It pre- 
serves a record of every message sent and 
delivered. It does its work noiselessly, 
and in a way easily surrounded with per- 
fect secrecy. By its means a merchant 
may send instructions to his factory, and 
have them delivered in his own handwrit- 
ing; and can in return receive daily or 
hourly reports. Whether a check or note 
telautographically signed in Chicago by a 
Wall Street broker would be valid, is a 
question that we leave to lawyers ; but it is 
certain that the instrument seems pecu- 
liarly fitted for financial communications, 
and indeed for all transactions in which se- 
rious results may ensue from trifling errors 
in the transmission of instructions. A 
physician can use it to send an autograph 
prescription to a druggist, a train dis- 
patcher to send train orders that cannot 
go wrong by the slip of an operator. 

Then there are many possibilities in the 
transmission of drawings. A reporter can 
send instantaneous sketches to his paper ; 
a chief of police can send to every station 
house the portrait of a criminal who is 
“wanted,” and so on. And another im- 
portant advantage of the telautograph—a 
business man may leave his office, and the 





machine, locked up in his desk, will regis- 
ter every message received during his ab- 
sence, to be read on his return, 

Professor Gray is said to have spent six 
years of thought and work in the elabora- 
tion of the telautograph. ‘The completed 
instrument seems simple enough. That is, 
indeed, its greatest marvel, and its great- 
est evidence of perfection. To reduce 
complexity to simplicity has been the chief 
task of the inventor, both in this and many 
other instances. 


ARE BOOKS GOING OUT OF 
FASHION? 

WueEN booksellers complain, as they 
often have in the past few years, that their 
trade is falling off, the complaint is one 
that merits attention. Isit really true that 
in this day when all the mechanical pro- 
cesses of book making have been cheap- 
ened as never before, and when the spread 
of education has made the whole popula- 
tion possible readers of books, is it true 
that fewer volumes are purchased and 
read? If so, it would certainly be inter- 
esting to ascertain the fact. 

To answer the question broadly, it is not 
true. The actual figures of the publishing 
trade reports prove that the number of 
new books and new editions continues to 
increase, though not, perhaps, as rapidly 
as might be expected. And yet it cannot 
be denied that in some of its features the 
latter day development of the traffic in lit- 
erature is not wholly satisfactory. The 
great bulk of that traffic is in the lower 
grades of books—the books lowest in price 
and in value, and the books that are sold 
at the news stands or in the dry goods 
stores rather than by the legitimate book 
dealers. 

A well known auctioneer of rare and 
valuable volumes recently declared: ‘1 
shall soon be forced to give up my busi- 
ness. I can obtain books enough to sell, 
but the buyers are not to be found, and the 
books sell too often for ameresong. I am 
afraid there is a failure in the public some- 
where to respond to the higher education 
as illustrated in the reading of the best 
books.” 

Similar testimony has been given by 
other dealers in the higher class of printed 
literature. As a nation, we read too few 
books, and especially too few good books ; 
and we do not seem anxious to mend our 
ways. The man who buys, owns, and 
reads books is the exception, even among 
the educated. There are few who realize 
the delight and the benefit of possessing a 
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library, however small, of well studied 
volumes. 

There are reasons and excuses for this, 
no doubt. The marvelous increase and 
improvement of our periodical literature 
has cut into a field once occupied by books. 
The literary topic of the hour, nowadays, 
is a magazine article as often as a new 
volume. The dailies, the weeklies, and 
the monthlies print so much that must be 
read, so much that is really literature, that 
in this busy age the average man has little 
time left for books. ‘Too often he does not 
regret it. He is superficial. He likes the 
smatterings of knowledge that come from 
reading periodicals, and cares nothing for 
the thoroughness of the student of books. 

‘“‘Our younger men,” says a contempo- 
rary observer, ‘‘ who are graduates of col- 
leges and universities, are found to be la- 
mentably deficient in general information. 
They know nothing and care for nothing 
outside of the field in which they are spec- 
ially interested. The result is that we have 
a large number of persons who are doing 
alarge business on a very small capital.” 

Price, too, is a consideration. Why pay 
dollars for books when you can get an arm- 
ful of reading for five cents by investing 
that sum in one of the Sunday issues of 
our enterprising dailies? And then again 
the increase of libraries, beneficent as of 
course it is, has done something to dimin- 
ish the purchasing of the volumes that 
these institutions loan to their constituents. 

On the whole, though matters might be 
better, they might be much worse than 
they are. Our literary tastes do not ad- 
vance as they should, but there is no rea- 
son to believe that they are retrograding. 
Human nature, which rules and forms 
those tastes, is a thing that improves very 
slowly. 


FIGHTING THE OCEAN. 

Tue kingdom of Holland, whence New 
York drew the beginnings of her civilized 
life, is about one quarter as large as the 
State of which that worthy Dutch burgher, 
Peter Menuit, was the pioneer settler. It 
is a little country, but it is a prosperous 
and a wealthy one, and its inhabitants, 
though we of the rapid West sometimes 
think them slow, have the same quality of 
enterprise that led their forefathers to 
found trading posts beyond the stormy 
Atlantic. That they are not afraid of 
large undertakings is shown by their pro- 
ject, now definitely formed and soon to be 
put into practical operation, for the drain- 
ing of the Zuyder Zee. 
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The Zuyder Zee, we were taught at 
school, is a gulf of the German Ocean, in 
the north of Holland, and is seventy five 
miles long and thirty five wide. To these 
geographical statistics history adds that 
its central portion was formerly a lake, 
until in the year 1282 the sea burst through 
the intervening strip of land, submerging 
seventy towns and villages, and drowning 
nearly a hundred thousand people. ‘There 
is still a chain of islands along what was 
once the coast, separated by inlets of no 

- great width. 

The Hollanders have long been consider- 
ing the possibility of reclaiming from the 
sea the land of which it robbed them six 
hundred years ago. In 1886 the govern- 
ment appointed a committee to investigate 
and report upon the various methods of 
operation that had been proposed. The 
commission, after deliberating with true 
Dutch thoroughness, completed its work 
some time ago. The plan it selected is, it 
is reported, about to receive final author- 

ization, and work is to be begun without 
delay. ; 

The magnitude of the work is shown by 
the fact that its estimated cost—which may 
ultimately be considerably exceeded—is 
eighty millions of dollars. That is a con- 
siderable sum for a nation of only five 
million people to take out of its treasury. 
But the Dutchmen are likely to bring the 
project to success if they once set their 
hands to it. It is safe to say that they will 
not begin, as the French did at Panama, 
by erecting statues and building elegant 
residences for the promoters of the scheme. 

They expect to win back from the sea a 
tract of nearly a thousand square miles-—— 
an addition of eight per cent to the area of 
their little kingdom. Of this practically 
the whole will be land of great fertility, 
worth at least two hundred dollars per 
acre. The original bed of the inundated 
lake, which is too sandy to be suitable for 
agriculture, will remain a lake, inclosed by 
great dikes. Navigable channels will also 
be left from the ocean to Amsterdam and 
other trading towns. 

In order to prevent the financial disturb- 
ance that might result from the throwing 
upon the market of so great a tract of un- 
occupied land, the work will be carried on 
gradually, the time assigned for its com- 
pletion being thirty two years, and not 
more than twenty five thousand acres be- 
ing opened for settlement in any year. 

As one of the greatest engineering works 
of modern times, undertaken by one of the 
smallest of civilized nations, the draining 
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of the Zuyder Zee will be an interesting 
alteration of the map of Europe. 


INSURANCE AND FIRES. 

An English contemporary gives the fol- 
lowing list of average premiums paid in 
various countries for each $100 of insurance 
from loss by fire: 


France - . - - 8cents 
Germany - - - 15 cents 
England -~ - - - 25 cents 
Australia - - - 36 cents 


Austria - - - - 38 cents ° 
Russia - - - 61 cents 
UnitedStates - - - $1.00 


The difference in the rates prevalent in 
different quarters of the globe is nothing 
less than surprising. But the figures are 
said to be based on a thorough investiga- 
tion of the business of those English com- 
panies that take risks throughout the civil- 
ized world, and they seem to be accepted 
as at least an approximation to the truth. 

It may be assumed that if an insurance 
company charges lower premiums in one 
country than another, it must do so because 
it finds its losses less in the one and greater 
in the other. The hypothesis that rates 
permanently and greatly higher simply in- 
dicate a combination to secure larger 
revenues will not meet the situation. 

The great reason why insurance rates 
are extremely low in France is that fires 
are extremely rare. French dwellings are 
of the most solid construction. ‘The build- 
ing laws are extremely rigorous. There 
are none of the ‘‘tinder box” structures 
that American firemen know and dread. 
Flames seldom find anything but brick and 
stone to feed on. And there is a most 
effectual preventer of fires in the shape of 
a statute that makes the occupier of a 
house personally responsible for damages 
done to his neighbors’ property by a confla- 
gration that begins on his premises. 

France is at one end of the list, the 
United States at the other. It is our own 
fault. We use an immense quantity of 
wood in our architecture. We are much 
less careful in enforcing precautionary re- 
strictions than are our European cousins. 
Our buildings are heated by various artifi- 
cial systems, all of which are more or less 
dangerous as causes of fire. The natural 
dryness of our climate is another factor, 
perceptibly contributing to make wood- 
work inflammable. 

The result is that we pay to insurance 
companies, as premiums, an amount esti- 
mated at at least two hundred millions of 
dollars annually. At the rates stated as 
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standard in France, we could secure the 
same amount of insurance for sixteen mil- 
lions. This would represent a net saving 
to the community of fully a hundred and 
eighty millions a year ; for the money paid 
for fire insurance, and paid out again for 
fire losses, is simply so much subtracted 
from the total savings of the nation. We 
are accustomed to dilate upon the enor- 
mity of the European governments’ great 
expenditures on their armies and their 
navies, and our strictures upon their fatu- 
ous wastefulness are just; but it is worth 
while to suggest that we are pouring still 
vaster sums into the insatiable maw of the 
fire fiend, and that it is probable—nay, 
certain, that we might prevent at least part 
of the loss. If our prosperity were less 
buoyant, our resources less abundant, and 
our national energy less tremendous, the 
drain is one that would be severely felt by 
the community. 


POLITICAL HONORS TO AUTHORS. 

Ir is said that republics are ungrateful 
to their famous men, and that they are 
slow to bestow honors upon those who win 
distinction in intellectual pursuits. Here 
are a few instances from the history of the 
United States that can scarcely be recon- 
ciled with such a theory : 

Washington Irving was secretary of the 
American legation in London, and minister 
to Spain. Besides these, he refused other 
political posts. President Van Buren 
offered him the navy portfolio ; Tammany 
Hall sought to make him mayor of New 
York, and the Democrats of his district 
vainly requested him to become a candi- 
date for Congress. 

George Bancroft was collector of the 
port at Boston, Secretary of the Navy, and 
minister successively to Great Britain and 
Germany. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne was also collector 
at Boston, and later consul at Liverpool. 

John Howard Payne received a consul- 
ship, entirely a tribute to his literary gen- 
ius. So also did Bret Harte. 

James Russell Lowell was minister to 
Spain and then to England. 

Bayard Taylor was minister at Berlin. 

John Lothrop Motley was minister at 
Vienna and at London. 

The Spanish mission—which has almost 
become identified with literary repute— 
has just been bestowed upon Hannis 
Taylor, favorably known as an author. 

It certainly seems as if the political 
world of America was not lacking in re- 
spect to renown in the world of letters. 





























‘*ROMEO AND JULIET.’ 
From the painting by Constentine Makowsky. [See page 332.] 





